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San an, after ſettling every thing in the South 7 ; 


1 Italy, and taking meaſures. to ſecure Sicily ang Sar- 


N B? treaſure, and; finding the* Senate tnwilling to "af 


dinia, fas out for Rome. In his way be has a 
conference with Cictro, who ſoon after retires to 
Poupzy's camp. At Rome he ſeizes the. | 


avy part, be takes upon himſelf the publit admini- 
_ fration. After. a ſtay of 4 ae days, be, ſets 
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| e follows Powery into. Egypt. 
Alexandrian man. The war againſt 5 ang 


ces. Illyricum ſaved by VaTinivus. Casan 


returns to Italy, Crczro's diſquietudes at Brun. © 


duſium during Cmsar's abſence. CAR puts 


an end to the diſturbances raiſed by DoLaBtLLA in 


; 2 He e e and ſets 
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CHAP. x. 


CAR war in Spain againſt Poupnyt s TS ; 
The honours decreed him by the Senate, His tri- 


umpb, and thoſe of bis two Lieutenants Q. Fans 


and Q. Prius. Cicgro's grief for the death of 
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ROM never G2; Nee hal 
in Rome: The whole management of the 
public affairs was in the hands of the three 
moſt powerful men of the State, Craſſus, Pampey, 
and Ceſar. The latter, during his b 
in 694, had cemented and eſtabliſned the power 
of the confederacy; and Pompey directed it in 


aſſociates. He was, therefore, i in a manner, the 
Sovereign of the Republic, while Cæſar was em- 
ployed in the conqueſt of Gaul. In the year 
69 6, he was 9 on che e of Cicero, 


5 3 * * 


1 rom the End 70 the Yer 703 2 , when. the 
Civil War broke out between Pompeyand | 


- the League which was formed between 


his abſence for his own, and the purpoſes of his 


Vid. ſupr. 
Vel. 14. 
P- 415. | 


* 


5 1 motion was approved of by the Senate, 
with an abſolute power for five years over all 


of raiſing what fleets and armies he thought fit; 


WM far. 


Vol. III. 


5. 463.477. 


She Kang Hiſtory. Book X. 


the public ſtores and corn-rents of the Empire; 


by which means all thoſe who were concerned 


in the mm the commercial, and landed inte- 
reſt, his | tributaries and dependants. | 


Another * propoſed at the ſame time by the 


Tribune Męſſus, gave him the additional power 


with a greater command through all the provin- 
ces than their proper Governors had in each. 

Theſe extraordinary conceſſions to Pompey created 
a jealouſy in Craſſus, who, (perceiving himſelf 


quite eclipted by his old enemy and rival, now 
his partner in power, encouraged Publius Clodius 
to put ſome public affronts- upon him, which 

Pompey opealy reſented, and complained of. A 


reconciliation, however, was ſpeedily effected by 
Cæſar; and, in 697, the triple league was re- 
newed at Lucca; where the Governor of the two 
Gauls, after three ſucceſsful campaigns, ſpent 


te. 


the winter ſeaſon in the greateſt ſplendor, attend- 


ed by almoſt all the Magiſtrates and great an - 


nn e moved and Gartied by the Conſul Lenralur 
Spinther, one of the heads of the ariſtocratieal party, with a 
view to his own deſigns, and to divert Pompey from the 


thoughts of being employed in re-eſtabliſhing Prolemy on the 
throne of Zgypt ; an office which the Conſul was ſolicitous 


ſhould be affigned to himſelf. 


d Cicero, though he thought the law of Me Nut infuffera- 
ble, yet held his peace, becauſe the Pontifices had yet decreed 
mothing concerning his houſe; Nos tacemus ; et eo magis, quod 
de domo Ag: rihil adbuc Pontifices reſponderunt. Melm. Vol. 

a Thus were the liberties of Rome facrificed to the 


of 


kr purpoſes of her mar | 


* » 
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Chaps 1. The unn 


Tri | 
the conſulate of the following year, take to them- 
_ ſelves what provinces they liked beſt, and con- 


tinue Cæſar in his government of Gaul for five 


years more. How all this was effected has been 
formerly related. Craſſus, before the expiration 
of his conſulſhip, ſet out for his government of 


: Hria and the Partbian war: but Pompey remain- 


ed in Itah, though inveſted with the command 
of an army and the government of Spain; and 


there continued to influence all the public trans 


f&ions. His commiſſion for the providing of 
corn, which expired not till the year 701, fur- 
niſhed him with a pretence for not going to his 
province. He is univerſally accuſed of having 

| given way to all the diſorders of the city, and of 


of the Republic. It was agreed upon 15550 the 
mviri that Pompey and Craſſus ſhould ſue for 


Vid. fupr. 
Vol. oo 
b. ix. ch. 
3 and. 


having inflamed public diſcord with a view of ; 


forcing the Senate to create him Di#ator ; in 
which ſcheme he ſucceeded fo far as to get him- 
{elf elected ſole- Conſul by the unanimous vote of 
the Senate, and the conſent even of Cato. But, 
while he was inveſted with the whole public au- 


thority in the year 701 „in order to ſettle the 
z State, he employed it to a very different pur- 
Poſe. 1 n his law took place for ui | 


5 W Che Hy wg 


2 Gia n A F 5 in confullkip, 0 fir as to 
call it divine yet he influenced the Judges to condemn Milo, 
whom Caro loudly acquitted, while Saufeius was abfolved, 

who headed Mia, s gladiators in forcing the inn where Clo- 
dius was killed: Milonem reum non magis inuidia fait, 


uam P my net Lolanſut: Auen ſuidem M. Cato 
. ; 1 


. 


all future Conſuls and Prætors f 1 holding * 
province till five years after the exp Mn. 

their ty; he was care 
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5 — in 1 Vel. . 47. He . 
ployed his authcrit7 to ſave Scipio, though notoriouſly guilty, 


chile he let Hyſcæus be condemned by an er pet faden law, 


who had been his Quæſtor, and ever obſequious to his will. 


He abandoned Scaurus, who had. ſerved under him, and to 
whom he left the government of Hria after the Mithri- 


datic war. ;. becauſe, ſays Aſconius, he took offence at Sea. 
rus marrying Mutia, his divorced wife in eo judicio ne- 

gue Pompeius Propenſum adjurorium præbuit, videbatur enim 
apud animum ejus non minus offenſienis contraxiſſe, quod judicium 
&fus in Mutiam, crimine impudicitiee ab eo dimiſſam, levins fecifſe 


| exi/limaretyr, cum eam þſe. probaſſet, quam gratiæ acquifyſe ne- 


ceſſitudinis jure, quod ex cadem uterque liberos haberet. In Arg. 
Or. pro Scauro. He, with his father-in-law' 'Serpio, re- 


ſtored alſo the cenſorſhip. z but who were elected to this of- | 
. Hce? Two of the | moſt notoriouſly. profligate citizens of 


Rome, Appius and Piſe. How infamous mult have. been the 
character of Scipio himſelf, whom Pompey took for his father- 
in-law and collegue in the confulſhip, if the following ſtory 


| from Valtrius Maximus be true: Ægue flagitigſum illud con- 
vivrum, quod Gemellus Tribunicius wiator ingenui ſanguinit, 


fed officii intra ſervilem habitum deformis, Merello Seipioni Con- 


ali, ac Tribunis Plebis, nagno cumrubere civitatss Comparavir. 


Lupanari enim domi ſuæ inſtituto, Mutiam et Fulviam, tum a 
patre tum a viro utrampue abduttam, et nobilem Puerum Satur- 
ainum in eo proftituit, Lab. r. e. 1. Cæſar, in the begin- 


ning of the third book of the civil war, affirms, that many 


of the deciſions given at this time were ſo little conform- 


able to law, that ſentence was often pronounced by a party of 


Judges different from thoſe who attended the pleadings. 
Tacitus, it may likewiſe be added, is far from giving us a 
favourable idea of Pompey's third Conſulſhip: Cn. Pompeius 


tertium Conſul, corrigendis moribus deleQus, et gravior remediis 


guam delita erani, N 1 aufor idem ac — 


e 238, 


Chap. W The. e Hiltory.”. EC 
of Spain continued to him for five years longer. 
His chief intention, after he had ſecured his own 


intereſt and power, was to quell the paſſions; and 
ftop the ambitious purſuits of his Fellow-gran- 


I * 
* 


dees. He was under a neceſſity, however, of | 


providing ſomething extraordinary for his part- 


ner Ceſar, and he conſented to a law diſpenſing 


with his abſence in ſuing for the Conſulſhip. 
Czlius, Tribune of the people, who promoted this 


law, had been engaged to it by Cicero, at the 


joint requeſt of Pompey and Caſar; and it was 
carried with the concurrence of all the other Tri- 
bunes, though not without difficulty and ob 


tion from the Senate. This laſt meaſure in Fl | 


vour of Cæſʒar was entered into by Pompey againſt 


his inclination, and he ſoon had reaſon to re- 
pent of it. Julias death had broken all his ties 
with her father, and that of Craſſus. had given 


a new., turn. to their ſeveral pretenſions: His 


commiſſion over the corn-rents of the Empire 
Was expired, and the laws loudly ordered him 
away to Spain, where he had no mind to go. 
He had been greatly careſſed of late by the Se- 

= nate, who had wulled' him with the- whole _ 
| Wh . eee Fer A8 er 

s Well hes Sball I declare ve again Cala Where hes with 
£ faith I plighted him? For I was the means of the" diſpenſation 
being granted him; and, when Czfar ſolicited for 'my wote at 
Ravenna, at bis requeſt, I brought over Cclius 1 bis patty. 
But what de I jay Cæſar? I was ſolicited io the ſame pur- 

| Pele by our 7 Fompey in that immortal third conſulate 


of his. Yet Cicero, in his ſecond Philippic, affirms that he 

_ endeavoured to diſſuade Pompey from ſuffering this law to 
2 paſs. There are m ſuch e in Cicers's wri- 
e 


Ad. Att. 
vii. 1. . 


Philip. ii. c. 
10. 


FTF Roman u Eloy. : . X. 
| er of the State; but the popular party was, . 5 

with very good reaſon, better inclined to Cæſar. 5 c 
In theſe circumſtances he thought it adviſable 
. to change his ſcheme of politics: And, 2s - 3 
cero's account to Cælius in the very beginning oH 
the year 702, Pompey was quite alienated from his 
_ father-inlaw*, and affociate in power, without 
having vectivet! the leaſt provocation either real 
or pretended, and had reſolved to act in concert 
with his enemies. Hitherto, Pompey and Ceſar 
had joined their intereſts againſt the chief of the 
Nobility, and obtained from the people what the 
5 Senate would not grant; but, now that the whole 
= power of the Empire was thrown as a kind of | 
| prize: between. two, it was-natural that they ſhould 
1 ane W . be ely; n 5 


| = * Sep amo ferme anno Cæſar Wi in Gilli, eum 
| : | aides.) jam ex invidia Pompeii male cohærentis inter Cn. 


| . Pompeium et C. Cæſarem concordiz pignus, Julia uxor 
| : Magni deceſſit; atque omnia inter deſtinatos tanto. diſcri- 
| mini duces dirimente fortuna, filius quoque parvus Pom- 
peii, Julia natus, intra breve ſpatium obiit. Tum in gla- 
dios cœdeſque eivium furente ambitu, cujus neque finis re- 
periebatur, nec modus, tertius conſulatus ſoli Cn. Aue 
etiam adverſantium antea dignitati ejus judiciodelatus eſt 
Cujus ille honoris gloria, veluti reconciliatis fibi optimati- 
bus, maxime a C. Cz/are alienatus eſt. Vell. Pat. lib. ii. 47. 
f I paſſed ſeveral days with Pompey, **. converſing with 
: of him on. nothing elſe but the Republic; Take this from 
et me, that Pompey is an excellent citizen, prepared both with 
7 courape and counſel for all events which can be ſoreſeen: 
* Wherefore give yourſelf up to the man; believe me, he 
. will embrace you ; for he now holds the ſame opinion with 
„ of good and bad citizens.” Ep. Fam. xi. 8. Melm. III. 28. 
* I left Pompey an excellent citizen, and in readineſs a- 
* gainſt all events which we may dread,” Ad Att. iv. 8. 
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: Chap. A The Roman Miſery, | 
and diſtin parties in the Republic, | the Ari je 


any and the People. 

Eight years ſucceſſively had Ceſar conducted 
che Ronan arms in Gaul with ſuch amazing ſuc- 
ceſs as intitled him to a triumph for the actions of 
every campaign „ no wonder, therefore, that 
his enemies among the Nobles ſhould feel an 


apprehenſion of his growing power with the peo- 
ple, who, before the recent proofs he had given 5 
of his ſuperior military abilities, and of his amia- 

ble qualities, had in many inftances diſtinguiſhed 

him by ſingular marks of their eſteem, affection, 
and confidence. Pompey too was undoubtedly 
jealous of his glory as a Captain, which, it muſt 
be confeſſed, exceeded his own; and he ealily 
foreſaw that, if Ceſar was permitted to ſue for 
the conſulſhip, and to enter upon it at the ex- 
piration of his military command, he would be- 
come maſter of the Republic; and, after his ma- 
giſtracy, procure, by a law of the people, the moſt 
e Province, wich a tos yy 3. 


"'L nigh ellacibie vix alla non —— . 
emeritus. Vl. Pat. L. ii. c. 47. Dicam enim ex animo, 
Patres conſeripti, quod ſentio, et quod vobis audientibus ſæpe 
jam dixi. Si mihi nunquam amieus C. Cæſar fuiſſet, fed | 
ſemper iratus : Si, aſpernaretur amicitiam meam, ſeſeque | 
mihi implacabilem inexpiabilemque præberet, tamen ei, cum 
tantas res geſſiſſet gereretque quotidie, non amicus eſſe non 
poſſem. Cujus ego imperio non Alpium vallum contra ad- 
ſcenſum tranſgreſſionemque Gallorum, non Rheni foſſam, 
gurgitibus illis redundantem, Germanorum immaniflimis gen- 
tibus objicio et oppono. Perfecit ille, ut, fi montes reſedif- | 
ſent, amnes exaruiſſent pon naturz præſidio, ſed victoria _ 
—_ geſlis Italiam munitam haberemus. Clin i 


5 £2 5 The } Tots... 5 a x. 


6 A. he Adair» in the mean time would. be, 
- _ obliged. to withdraw to his government of Spain. 
Thus Pompey and the Ariſtocracy, though agree - 
ing in little elſe, were induced to unite their 
[ ſtrength againſt the conqueror of Gaul. 
A coalition was therefore formed, eh a ted 
= lution taken to revoke Cafar's command before 
tte time was out, and to oblige him to come 
as a private man to ſue for the conſulſhip; in 
Which caſe he had been expoſed to the mercy I 
his enemies, and Cato had threatened publicly to 
bring him to a trial. But this reſolution was very 
difficult to be put into p practice, as it would ne- 
ceſſarily occaſion, as a Previous. ſtep, the repeal. = 
of two laws, the one made by the Senate itſelf, 
the other by the people, with the unanimous ie 
cCurrence of the Tfibanes, and WIR, the e 
tion of Pompey. 1 
The Conſuls for the. year 905 0 were e Sul. 
int and M. Claudius Marcellus, who. had been 
elected by the joint intereſt of Pompey and Cæ- 
ir Cato had ſtood candidate with them; but, 
having people by an aimed ſe- 
verity, be was rejected. - Plutarch informs us, 
that he had obtained a decree from the Senate, 
ordering the candidates to make intereſt by them- 
ſelves, and not by their friends; ſo that the peo- 
ple were deprived not only of their uſual bribes, 
but of the ſatisfaction of being courted: And 
he refuſed alfo, ſays the fame author; to conde- 
teen to that ſubmiſſive manner of ſoliciting 
Phich is common on ſuch occaſions, and behaved 
with great ſtate, chuſing rather to preſerve the / 
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dignity of bs charatter, than to 8 the Fe REA 
of Conſul... On the very day he had loſt his elec- 
tion, as if quite unconcerned for. what had hap- 
pened, he was ſeen in the Campus Martius play 


ing at tennis; a behaviour which Plutarch great- 


ly extols, but Which might have been nothing 


_ elſe. but an affectation of ſingularity, or a con- 
ſequence of that haughty rage, which made him 


ö declare, that he Wome ls mow ſtand _ d 


| for any. magiſtracy. 5 . 5 
Marcellus, in drely a4 50K to Dake was 


* 


no ſooner entered into office, than he began the 


attack upon Cæſar, by declaring his intention to 


: abrogate immediately his command, and to ap- 


point him a ſucceſſor, alleging that the war in, 


Candy eee But * 


$4 5432 &. Is "* | n 
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eur of him: He was the head of a family, which, 
?or a ſucceſſion of many ages, had made the firſt figure 
% in Rome; and was himſelf adorned with all the virtues thar 


** could qualify him to ſuſtain that dignity which he derived 


* 


« from his noble anceſtors. He had formed himſelf in a par- 


4 ticular manner for the bar, where he ſoon acquired great 


« fame; and, of all the orators of his time, ſeems to have 


„ approached the neareſt to Cicero himſelf in the character 
„of a complete ſpeaker, His manner of ſpeaking was 
« elegant, ſtrong; and copious; with a-ſweetneſs of voice; 

and propriety of action, that added a grace and luſtre to 
_ © every: ching that he ſaid. He was a conſtant admiter 
and imitator of Cicers; and of _ ſame principles in 


c peace; and on the ſame fide in war.“ His fiereeneſs, hows 


us no great idea of his prudence or his hopour : It was this 


ever, it may be remarked, againſt Ca. fo ill timed, gives 


probably which * the ä * to 06 


of. we relations. 


tion of his a OPM ' who, being of a 
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Was ſtopped for ſome months in this purſuit, 
3 probably by Pompey's falling ill ſoon after his 


promotion to the conſulſhip, and by the oppo- 


more 


ho 5 cc * Sulpitins was of 1 noble 4 patrician family, of the fame 


, the ſame ſtudies, and the ſame principles with Cicero, 


. he kept up a perpetual friendmip. They went 


through their exerciſes together when young, both at Rome, 
« and at Rhodes, in the celebrated ſchool of Mole : Whence 
i he became an eminent pleader of cauſes, and paſſed through 


40 all the great offices of the State, with a ſingular reputa- 


46 tion of wiſdom, learning, and integrity; a conſtant admi- 


< rerof the modeſty of the ancients ; and a' reprover of the 


« inſolence of his own times. When he could not arrive at, 


44 the firſt degree of fame, as an Orator, he reſolved to excel 
in what was next to it, the character of a Lawyer; ; chaſing 
2 rather to be the firft, in the ſecond art, than the ſecond 

v only in the firſt: Leaving therefore to Cicero the field of 
4 eloquence, he contented himſelf with ſuch a ſhare of it as 


4 was ſufficient to ſuſtain and adorn the proſeſſion of the law. 


46 In this he ſucceeded to his wiſh ; and was far ſuperior to 


« all who had ever profeſſed it in Rome; being the firſt who 
es reduced it to a proper ſcience, or rational ſyſtem ; and 


< added light and method to that which all others before him 
had taught darkly{and confuſedly, Nor was his know- 


« ledge confined to the external forms, or the effects of the 


Municipal laws ; but enlarged by a comprehenſive view 


«of univerſal equity, which he made the interpreter of its 
4 functions, and the rule of all his deciſions ; yet he was 


4 always better pleaſed to put an amicable nd to a contro- 


ce verſy, than to direct a proceſs at law. In his political be- 


* haviour he was always a friend to peace and liberty; 
_ < moderating the violence of oppoſite parties, and diſcoura- 


< ging every ſtep towards civil diſſenſion; and, in the wars 


which enſued, he was ſo bufy in contriving projects of an ac- 
_ © commodation, that he gained the name of the peace-mater. _ 
— OY FE IOpay Ie opus 


e 8 


more 3 TENPEr; a 1 to neither 


5 faction, over · ruled his motions. The enemies of 


Caſar contented themſelves therefore with mak 
ing vows for the ſucceſs of the Bellovaci, with 
whom he was engaged in war; and for the de- 


ſtruction of the Roman General. Marcellus had | 


alſo made ſome attempt to deprive Novum Co- 


num, a colony, which Cæſar, when Conſul, had 


ſettled at the foot of the Ain, of the — 


the city, granted to it by a law preferred by Va- 


tinius. He was likewiſe fruſtrated in this deſign, 
yer 11 45 to haye no regard to the BOYS * of 


 giltrate, whs-was ating the-citizen e be 


ordered him to be ſcized, and publicly whipped3 
an iridignity from which all citizens were exemp- 
ted by law ; bidding the man go, and ſhew theſe 


marks of his citizenſhip to Ceſar *. 
The ele&ions of Magiſtrates for the * 


18 engaged, the attention of the 27 in the 


« profeſſion 3 3 2 


preferred Pompey's cauſe as the beſt, he did not care to ſiglit 


* for it; but, taking Cæſar's to be the ſtrongeſt, ſuffered his 


tt ſon to * that camp, while he himſelf continued 


« quiet and neuter: For this he was honoured by C æſar, 


yet could never be induced to approve his government: 
** From the time of Cæſars death, he continued ſtill to ad- 


s viſe and promote all meaſures which ſeemed likely to eſta- 


5 bliſh the public concord; and died at laſt, as he lived, in 
| 6 the very act and office of peace-making.” Middl. p. 361. 
k „All the other colonies on that fide of the Po had be- 


** fore obtained from Pompey's father the rights of Lariam, 


* — that 3 155 the. freedom of the FRI WE 
TOS #* tho 


* 


** 
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ontns of Fuly and Aug; and Pompey's faction 
generally prevailed. C. Claudius Marcellus and 


#8 


| of Job E Fadi were choſen Coiſtls, © The firſt, who 


5 
3 


5 . 1 7 1 Was 
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6 Cicero blames this act of Marcellus as violent and unjuſt. 
10 Marcellus, ſays he, behaved ſhamefully in the caſe of the 


« Contenfian ; for, if the man had never been a Magiftrate, he 2 
4 avas yet of a colony beyond the Po; fo that Pompey will no B- 


*« Ig, ſpocked at it than C far himſelf.” Middl. p. 44. Thoſe 


who had not been Magiſtrates might give their votes in the 


aſſemblies of Rome, if ordered by the preſiding Magiſtrate 


o vote in ſucha tribe : But das the 8 eg — 
7 tend to any office: f 


Cicero wrote ito EY to them both frot 


| Citicia,, and another to | M,, Marcelles, which, as it informs 


os how the Conſuls thoughts were whe: . before the Ms 
tions, we ſhall inſert it here : Ty 


» 2 fs 

1 5 p * * '% 
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"To Marcus Marcellus, Conſil. 3 £4 
« I very warmly con gratulate you on your relation Caius 


© Marctllas being elected to ſucceed you : As I fincerely 4 re- 


Joice in your having received this happy fruit of your 
« pious affection to your family, of your patriot-zeal to your 


* country, and of your illuſtrious deportment in the conſular - 
office. ] can eaſily imagine the ſentiments which your ad- 


« dreſs on this occaſion has created in Nome; and as to 


wy” myſelf, whom you have ſent to theſe far diſtant: parts of 


the globe; believe me, I ſpeak of it with the higheſt and 


. moſt unfeigned applauſe.” I can with ſtrict truth aſſure 


«you, that I have ever had a particular attachment to you , 
« from your earlieſt youth: As I am ſenſible, you have al- 


ways ſhewn' by your generous offices in promoting my 


< dignities, that you deemed me worthy of the moſt diſtin- 
ac guiſhed honours. But this late inſtance of your Judi- 


_ *© cious management in procuring the conſulſhip for Mar- 


« cellus, together with the proof it affords of the favour in 


b which you ſtand with the Republic, has raiſed you ſtill 


"2 (higher i in my eſteem. Ir is wich great 1 there- 
. | fore, 


"7 Chap: 1 : The Roman une. 


was cou fin-german,: to M. Marcellus, carried his 


ſuit. in competition with Calidius, an eminent 
orator and friend to Ceſar, and was zealouſly 
attached to Pompey... The ſecond. fer out alſo in 
his adminiſtration. with W agreeable. K 
thoſe of his collegue. ht 

Marcus Cælius, Cicero J == and correſp ſpon- 


dent, obtained the ædileſhip this year. He had 


been Tribune of the people in | Pompey's third 
conſulſhip, and had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in that 
office by his zeal for Milo, and was reputed of 
the ariſtoc ratical faction . 


Curio likewiſe ed the rribinate, * which | 


— ſought. with no other deſign, as many ima- 
gined, than for the opportunity of mortifying 


Caſar, againſt whom, he had hitherto. acted with 


; great hercenels. He" " Was 2 youn s Nobleman 1 


» Hl ©) 88 „ 3147-3 


* fore, I hear ie ed 5 an of the fit JiſtinQtion for 
* ſenſe and merit, that, in all our words and actions, our 
te taſtes and ſtudies, our principles and purſuits, we bear a 
_ «« ſtrong reſemblance to each other. The only circumſtance, 


© that can render your glorious conſulate ſtill more agreeable 


«© to me, will be your procuring. a ſucceſſor to be nominated 


4 to this province as ſoon as poſſible. But if this cannot 
< be obtained; let me intreat you at leaſt not to ſuffer my 


« continuance here to be prolonged beyond the time limited 


« by your decree, and the law which paſſed for that purpoſe, 
In a word, I hope upon all occaſions to experience in my 
s abſence the benefit of your friendſhip and protection. 

-« Farewell.” Fp. Fam. xv. g. Malm. iii. jo 

« n See ſome. account of him, Vol. III. p. 483. and 880. 

n « The circumſtance of Cario's ſtanding candidate for the 
2 tribuneſhip” „ ſays Celius * in a letter to Cicero, in 702, 
| 7 greatly alarms thoſe who are unacquainted with the real 


e of Corey, heart, res, and indeed be- 
5 i 
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Ep. b | 


Vill. 4. 
Melm. iii. 
32. | 


of great ſpirit, parts, and eloquence; but ad- 
dicted beyond all meaſure or modeſty to the pre- 
vailing luxury and gallantries of a moſt diffolute 
age. In his youth, he had been the leader of the 
young Nobility, and a warm aſſertor of the au- 
thority of the Senate againſt the power of the 
Triumvirate. Upon' his. firſt taſte of public ho- 
nours, his ambition and thirſt of popularity had 
engaged him in ſuch expence and prodigali 
that, to ſupply the magnificence of his ſhews and 
plays, he had contracted an immenſe debt. 
 _  , The Conſul Marcellus, who, when rio up 
in theſe elections, had ſeemed: to have dro | 
the denen of abrogating Cæſar's proconfular 
power *, upon which he was fo intent in the 


; beginning of his magiſtracy, reſumed the affair 


after the Conſuls were choſen. At a meet- 
& ing of che Senate 8 550 . to N held 
| „don 
40 ; he wilt aft e to his nine and join with 
©«* the Senate in ſupporting the friends of the Republic. I am 
4% ſure, at leaſt, he is full of theſe defigns at preſent ; in 
« which Cæſars conduct has been the principal occaſion 
« of engaging him. For Cæſar, though he ſpares no pains 
* gr expence to gain over even the loweſt of the people to 
4 his intereſt, has thought fit to treat Curio with ſingular con- 
* tempt. The latter has behaved with ſo much temper - 
s upon this occaſion, that he, who never afted with artifice 
« in all his life, is ſuſpeted to have diſſembled his reſent- 
* ment, in order the more effectually to defeat the ſchemes 
« of thoſe who oppoſe his election; I mean the Lælli and 
« the Antoni, together with the reſt of that wonderful party.” 
4 0 Marcellus, ſays Czlius to Cicero, has dropped the defign 
« upon which he was lately fo intent: But not fo much 
* from indolence, I belleve, as prudence. Eg. Fam. viii. 2. 
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on the 224 of Ju, in the temple of Avolle v, p 


upon a debate relating to the payment of the a 
<« forces commanded by Pompey, mention was 


made of that legion, which, as appeared by 
<« his accounts, had been lent te Cæſar; and 


he was atked of what number of men it con- 


« ſiſted, and for what purpoſe it was borrowed ? 


EIn ſhort, Pompey was puſhed ſo ſtrongly upon 


< this article, that he found himſelf under a ne- 


tc ceſlity of promiſing to recal this legion out of 
© Gaul; but he added at the ſame time, that 


the clamours of his enemies ſhould not force - 


him to take this ſtep too precipitately. It was 

| « afterwards moved, that the queſtion might be 26d 
ce concerning the election of a ſucceſſor to Cæſar. 
« Accordingly the Senate came to a reſolution 


„that Pompey (who was juſt going to the army 


< af Ariminum *, 85 and did We e after ſet 
ö | (c out 


#16, 7 O50 
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y The PE 1 was fituated PRIVY the town, and 


che Senate was aſſembled there, that Pompey, who was aQtu- 


ally Governor of Spain, and commanded a conſiderable 
army, might be preſent : And all the matter of this delibera- 
tion had been probably concerted with him. 

This army was probably part of the four legions which 
were decreed to Pompey for the ſupport. of his government 
of Spain. He feigned at this time a reſolution of going 
to that province which was oppoſed by Cæſar's enemies 
and Cicero himſelf. The laſt wri ites thus to Articus on the 
6th of Jh: © It appeared to me likewiſe as if Pompey 


Ad. Att. 


v. 11. 


« (according to what you wrote me Yarro had ſaid) would 
| © moſt certainly go to Spain. This reſolution by no means met 


W with my i aver par IJ tafily nad e * /enfible 
| that 


je *A ebe Creek of Mieylene, who was e s conſtant companion | 


and wrote his life. 


1 


12 
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out for chat purpoſe) ſhould be a” to 

* return to go with all PIN), that the 
| Dn * affair 


. e ids ee eee * 
« That Grecian | therefore ; will do all he can to detain 
„ him, and indeed 1 know that Pompey has a great deference 
+ for his opinion. From this it appears that Cicero and all 
the Ariſtocratics thought, that on Pompey's as reſted 

the ſafety of what they called the Republic. 


In another letter to his friend Atticus he writes bo « As "— 


« the affairs of Rome, we have ugly accounts of Curio and 


 * Paulus; not that I ſee any danger while we have Pompey - | 
«© Let him only keep his health, and we are ſafe.” [Nox 


quo ullum periculum videam flante Pompeio, wel etiam ſedente ; 


valaat modo.] © But I am concerned for my friends Curio a 


„Paulus. Ad Att. vi. 3. Yet the ſame Cicero has the 
« dence, in a ſubſequent letter, written to fulus Cæcina, in | 


J, to affirm ſolemnly, that he always adviſed Pompey to go 
to his government, and boaſts, at the ſame time, of his hav- 


ing never been deceived in the foreſight of future events. 


Now, if the principles“ ſays he, * of the Erraſcan ſci- 


* ence, in which you were inſtructed by your illuſtrious and 5 
« excellent father, did not deceive you with reſpe& to me; 
** neither will my preſages be leſs infallible with regard - 
« to you. They are derived, indeed, not only from the 


1 maxims and records of the moſt diſtinguiſhed ſages, whoſe 
- * yritings, you well know, I have ſtudied with great appli- 
cation; but from a long experience in public affairs, and 
: 1 from having paſſed through various ſcenes both of proſpe- 
* f ' rity and adverſity. I have the ſtronger reaſon to confide 


in this method of e as it has never once deceivved 


ie py een. Yai uit jos Goal fo 
* 4: that I framed them after the events I pretend 10 have 
"4s * foretold.——T always gave it as my opinion, that Pompey 
* fbould go to bis government of Sraix: With which if he 
« had happily complied, we ſhould never have been in- 


Bo volved i in this fatal civil war. Pp. Fam. vi. 6. Melm. 
in. 4 n A. e ſee him 


5 out 
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0 delair 3 to 4 eta. e of new gover- 


4 nors far all the Provinces, might be -debated in bis 


t preſenct. This point, adds Cælius, I imagine 


vill be brought before the Senate on the 13th 
* of this month; When, if no infamous obſtacles 


<« ſhould- be thrown in the way by the Tri- 
ee bunes, the Houſe will certainly come to ſome 
xeſolution;; for Pompep, in the courſe. of the 


debate, let fall an intimation, that he thought 
< every. man owed. ence to the e 


<« of that Aſſembly! ?! 
Thus the Senate ne themſelves A TY 


2 into the arms of Pompey. The affair was 


not debated on be 137h' of. Auguſt, becauſe Mar- 
cellus, though he had exerted himſelf in the pur- 


ſuit of his deſign, was not able to aſſemble a 


complete number of Senators. Many abſented 


themſelves, being in Ceſar's intereſt ; others | 
were backward, becauſe they ſaw that theſe mo- 


tions tended to a rupture, and that nothing could 


be legally determined; the Tribunes of Caſars 


party being always ready to interpoſe their ne- 


gative. At laſt, an Aſſembly was held on the 
30th of September; and Pompey, who, in a pre- 
ceding meeting, had opened himſelf ſo far as 
to declare, that Cæſar ought not ta be admitted. as 


à candidate for the. conſulſbip, whilſt. he, retained his 
command in Gaul, now let fall an expreſſion which 


was much obſerved, and gave, ſays Calius to 
Cicero + confident | hopes of his good intgntlons ; 


out in his polities: i in 3 every ciicamflancas . vet Cor- 
nelius Nepos, and all Ciceros Commentators, have taken his 


word for it, and are aſtoniſhed at his 9 diſcernment. 
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that be could not, without: great injuſtice, determins ” 
any thing in relation to the provinces under Ceſar's 
command before the 1ſt of March; but that, mw 

that time, be ſhould have no fort of | ſeruple. - It 
was reſolved accordingly by the Senate, that A 

| Conſuls eleff, L. Paulus and C. MeTzLLus, 
| ſhould move them on the 1ſt of March to ſettle the 


conſular provinces ; and, if any Magiſtrate ſhould 


| #ntevpoſe to hinder the eſfelt of their decrees, that he 


Poul be deemed- an enemy to the Republic; and, if 
amy one attually interpoſed, that this voil and reſolu- 
tion ſhould be. entered into the journals as an order 
of the Senate to be confidered ſome other time by the 
Honfe, and laid before the People. In this ſame 8 
Aſſembly, Pompey being aſked, what Fa ne- 
gative ſhould be put on tbe 1. of March, upon the 
decree for recalling Ceſar ? He declared, that he 
looked upon it juſt as the ſame thing, whether 
Cæſar openly refuſed to obey the orders of the 
Senate, or ſecretly procured ſome Magiſtrate to 


obſtruct them. M bat, ſaid another, if he ſbould 


inſift on being Conſul, and holding his province alſo ? 
M bat, replied Pompey, if my ſon ſhould take a fiick, 1 

aun beat me ? From expreſſions of this kind, it 
was generally conceived that a rupture would 
undoubtedly enſue between Pompey and Ceſar » 
And indeed the votes of the Senate, and the 
meaſures taken at the ſame time by Pompey, were 
no leſs than a declaration of war againſt Cæſar, 
who loſt no time to prepare himſelf againſt this 
attack of his enemies. As ſoon as he had van- 
quiſhed the Bellovaci, he applied himſelf to quiet 
the W of * ee that he 5 right be able 
1% K 


We 


00 give all 18 Atrentll to the City; 155 have his 


army in readineſs to ſupport Him! At the ſame - 


time he left no ſtone unturned to ptoctite friends 


5 among the Magiſtrates of the enſuing year! He 


flirſt attempted to gain C: Marrellus; hut, finding 
him too rigid, he addreſſed himſelf tõ L. Paulus 
to whom he js ſaid to have given 1508 talents, or 

about three hundred thouſand pounds, Which he 


1 employed in building a noble palace adjoining Z 
to the Forum: He gave a much greater ſum td 


the Tribune Curio, who; by his prodigalities, had 
hor only waſted his immenſe fortune; but had 
contfacted a debt of fix Hundred thotſarid ſeſtet! 


des, ot about half a million”; The Conſul and 
5 Tribune agreed therefore, ſectetly; to ſuffer no- 1 


thing prejudicial to Cæſars intereſt to paſs during 
7 theit migiſtraty ; - but both continued to pad 
2 in 1 the 8 files | OY 25 


x + Momedrunai fuit mütatus Curio ak 
oy mewn _— 7 et n % 


| Lucan, Lib. iv. 1 | 


- Cong by 8 ſpells of Gaul; and Cſar ' gold, 

"© 5 Curio turn'd traitor, and his country ſold. 

| The wendidit hic dure Patrian of Fig is alſo applied 0 
the caſe of Curio. . Serwins. . © 

As for Paulus,” ſays of LIE: ina lettds to Cicero, Gated 
the 18h of Nov. © he declates moſt vehemently againſt ſof- 

4 fering Cæſar to continue in Gaul, and our friend Furnius is 


the only Tribune; whom I ſuſpect of obſtructing bis meg. F 


4 ſures for that purpole : Curio, ' fays he, in the ſame letter; 


< I foreſes will undertake two things; be will in the firlt 


1 ace attempt to weaken the authority of Cæſar; and in 


* the next endeayour to throw ſome little advantages on the ; 


t fide of TO; bs Ep. Fam. vili. x. _ Mela. iv. 14 


of lt eu errand 
Md. iv. greatly alarmed by the neus ſent them by Caſſius | ; 
of an invaſion of _ Pardons,” | 1 | 
and Cicero, wig a i in | Hos and Cilie „ 
the two frontier — ſome were of opinion 
that the command ſhould be given to Pompey 3 
and he: himſelf ſeemed to-reliſh the propoſition 
This project would ſerve his ends in Mia, and 
vwould furniſh a pretext for ſtaying in Italy, and 
| taking from Cæſar two of his legions. Orders 
= __ were for aſſigning this expedition to Cgſar and 
„„ bis army; and many named the Conſuls as the 
moſt proper perſons to be employed. Ar theſe 
Magiſtrates, in the apprehenſion that they would 
either be nominated to a commiſſion, which they 
did not reliſh, or ſuffer the diſgrace of its being 
delegated to others, forbore to convene the Se- 
nate; though they thereby incurred the cenſure 
_ of negleQing the public intereſt... But whether 
indolence, or puſillanimity, was the real motive 
of their declining the conduct of the war, it was 
concealed under the ſpeeious appearance of mo- 
deſty; and thus the year was ſpun out without 
doing any effectual buſineſs. The Senate, how- 
_ ever, with a view to weaken Cæſar, taking ad- 
vantage of the general apprehenſion, of an irrup- 
tion of the Parthians. into. Syria, ordered that 
no an eee, ſhould esch 'of” them. Furniſh 


1 ſhall be able,” 171 cih 2064, « with th re- 


- e of Dejorarus, to keep the Parthians in 2 
till Pompey arrives : His letter informs me that be wil 


1 te that n, | r 
5 | 8 55 ; legion 


. 


Ge De Roman 03. - 


# legion to be ſent into that p be "Bit 
Pompey, inſtead of giving one of Is, called for 


that Which"He Had formerly lent to Cr and 
Appius was diſpatened to take the command of 


it, and to Bring it into Nah. Ceſar, though: he 
| eaſily! faw through” the policy of his enemies, 
1 wirhout demur the decree of the Senate, 


and not only delivered to Appius Pompey's legion, 


but alſo. the 15th cantoried at that time in hi. 
ther Gaul, which was immediately replaced by the 


chirteenth. Plutareb ſays that he gave to each 
ſoldier of the two legions. 2 50 drachms, about 


81. ſterling a circumſtance which Cæſar himſelf 


hes not mentioned. Theſe troops were no 
ſooner arrived in Haß, but they had quarters 
aſſigned them in Campania, neat ee HER | 


«, W ſent. into Syria. 


EMiL ius aul us, 
Rot LAUDIUS- Marana 


The beginning of the year 703. EW - vey 5 852 


| 9 82 dut the hay ſoon ended in a mighty 


tem pelt. E who had: * ſold himſelf —.— 


Ls 


with the- fi wy: Pigs, ad even ore the 
decrees of the Senate againſt Cæſar, was now 
looking, gut for a pretext to quarrel. with his 
party: With this view he applied to the Pon- 
_ rifical College for an intercalation, in order to 
lengthen out the period of his tribunitian mi- 


3 niſtty ; and, the Prieſts rejecting his demand, 


their.refuſal furniſhed him wich the pretence he 
wanted, and gave a colour, ſuch as it was, to the 
deſertion he had long meditated. He inſtantly | 
end * the Senate, and harangued the 


C3 peo - 


& 4 
* 
I 


2 
3 


5 68 gerte in Haus of Caler, threatening, At dhe 
4 Bef. fame time, to propoſe not only an agrerian.and 
40 en. 2. viarian lay,” but 4 law alſo which would 
r impower the ædiles to diſtribute corn a1 | 
. the people. : Theſe motions, haweyer, ſoon gave | 
5 = to one that was more boten and intereſt - 

| C. Marcellus propoſed, on the 1/t of March, 

5 — affair. of the conſular provinces, as it had 

been ordered. by. the vote of ſhe: Senate af: 100 


1 cih, — bahemus pn Abet: "ws hana. 
confultum 11. a feriis Latinis nullum facere fotucrunt.. Cari- 
ont metro" tribunatus conglatiat : Sed dici non” poteff quomods 
bic onnia jactaui : Nai ego cum labernariis et aquariis pugna- 
rem, veternus ci mitatem occupaſſe t.. Quad tili ſupra feripfe | 

urionem Frigere, jam calet.' Nam ferddentiſim eoncerpitur; = 
vile me enim, 4410 de intercalando. non obtinuergts | Fransfugit 

| bd populum it pro Cz/are la cœpit; legem ue viariam non 

diſſimilem agrariz Rulli et alimentariam, as jubet dies 
metiri, jatavit,” Hoc nondyin fecerat,” cum priorem piſtols par- 
„„ feripf.” Caius Ciceroni. Hs threatens likewiſe" to propoſe 

3 4 viarian law, ſomgwhat of the ſame tendency with the 'agra- 

Das one whith was formetly attempted by Rullus, This place 

wut be corrupted ; for the viarian and agrarian laws were 

Aͤifferent. The former regarded" the keeping. of the high 

+, roads in repair, and regulated the equipapes of trayellers, im- 
„ poſing a tax on them ; and the latter is thus explained by Ca- 

Hus, in a letter written in the end of the year 702 3. © forgot 

to mention that Curio deſigns to make an attempt to pro- 

« cure a divificii of the Iands in Campania : it is pretended 
6b that C/er does not concern himſelf in this matter G cer- 
| « tain, however it is, that - Pompey-is very deſirous of having 

* the diſtribution ſettled before Ce/ar's return, that he may 

2 e be precluded” from. applying them to his own fene | 

; Ee 5. Fam. viſi. id. Malm. 14. Cafars agratian law 
| | | bad vor probably been cent in its whole” extent, and 
Lui meant to carry the remaining part into execution. 

Corlins. compares the agrarian. lan of e. to r Rullus, 

to ſhew his EE of it it. x 
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Chap. I. e Roman Hiſtory. "43 
| 3 Paulus, the other Conſul, was SS * of 
ſilent; but Curio, after giving his approbation 45, 3 
to the propoſition, demanded that Pompey ſhould 492 Con * | 
like wiſe be ordered to renounce the government, 1 85 
of Spain, and the command of the legions allot= _ + --- 
ted to him; declaring, that the Republic could 12 # 
never be 9 till both he and Cæſar were re. 
duced to the condition of private. citizens; and Appian. 
that, if the one was continued in command, the 1 0 os 
other ought not to. be ſtripped. of his authority z | 8 
hich, in that caſe, was neceſſary to preſerve the 
1 balance, and to prevent the Republic from be- 
ing at the diſpoſal of one man. The Senate, not 
heing willing to make a decree ſo contrary to the 
intereſt of Pompey, rejected the Tribune's, propo- 
ſal; who, in return, pat his e on * 
other reſolution... He] 
> hen the news of the e ue 1 1 
who was then in Campania, he wrote, with a falſe 
modeſty which deceived no- body, . that, what - 
L ever honours had been heaped upon him, they 
« had been freely granted him by the good-will | 
« of his fellow-citizens, without his ever ſolici- 
1 ting any: That, lately, he had been fotced f 
« into a third conſulſhip, and to take the govern · 
ment of Spain for another five years; and that 
4 « they ſhould always; find-him ready. to. reſign, at 
their will, an employment which he had re- 
« ceived with reluctance. . Theſe Proteſtations 15 
he even renewed on his return to Rome; but 
Curio, Who was not to be put off wich fair words, 
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n Other view than to creat 

« 33, certain, at the ſame time, that Pompey is 
much averſe" to Cuſar's being elected Conſul . 
1 befote he mall have deli 


bem to Cicero: . As t political affairs; the 
efforts of all parties are at preſent directed to 


„ A ſingle point: And che general conteſt n 


« js, in relation to the provinces.” Pompey { 


< to- unite in earneſt wirh the n the | 


6 13th November may be limited for Cæſa 
« Igning his government. Curio, on the contrary; 2 
eis determined to oppoſe this to the utmoſt; 
6 and, accordingly, has relinquiſhed all his other 


* ſchemes, in order to apply his whole ſrengeh, 
40 to the affair in queſtion. As to our party, 


* 


a "know their irteſolution; and conſe- 
<« quently will readily | believe me when 1 tell you 


« they have not the ſpirit to puſh their oppoſition - 
to the laſt extremity. The whole myſtery of 


a the ſcene in ſhort is this: Pompey, that he me 
ic not ſeem to oppoſe Cæſur, or to aim at any 
& thing but what the latter ſhall think perfectly 


: ds e gps repreſents Curio as acting in this 


affair merely upon his own: authority; and with 
ate diſturbances: It 5 


red up his govern- 


e ment, together with the n of his 

army: And indeed he ſeems t6 be extremely 
: "8 apprehenſive of the eonſequences, if it ſhou! 
© prove” otherwiſe, In the mean time he 18 12 


« 10 attacked of. Curio: : Who is * . 
„ e- 1 


8 eee Fr the prin- ** = 


* dples on which 10. acted in his ſown conful- 


all the ciflculties: they may throw: in ß 


< way, Ceſar vüll never want a friend to riſe 
up in his cauſe: And if the whole turns, as 
they ſeems to fear, upon his procuring ſome 
Tribune to interpoſe his negative to their de - 
<< crees, I will venture to pronounce that he may 
< remain eee lady: as ene 
n i, ne 
Do vou know; my Ain Cc: ht rie · 
«gory: Curio has lately obtained in relation to 
he provinces? The Senate, in purſuance of 
a former order, having 
<< of the obſtruftion which ſome o the Tribunes 
b had given to their decree 3 M. Marcelins moved 
that the application might be made to thoſe 
_ < Magiſtrates to withdraw their proteſt: :- Bur 
ir was carried in the negative iy a  confiderable - 


aſſembled to conſider 


2%. 
* * 


406 Gon, 


Err 


wh "i FE 
ML 


mp. . — 
Viti. 13. 
8. oa 


LY 


* majority. Pompey is at preſent: in ſuch deli- 


*< cate circumſtances, that he will ſcarce find any 
“ meaſures, I believe, perfectly to his fatisfac- 
tion. Te eral however, ſeem to intend, 
+. by the reſolution I juſt now. mentioned, that 
Cæſar ſhall be admiſtudi as a candidate fur the coir. 


6 fulſbip, en- be fhould refuſe to refigh 


** tis e e Altero ſpeaks of this reſolu- 


to Atticus, and produces it as 


u klage intentions of the Senate wert Ad. Au. 
not true to the intereſt of che Commonwealth: | 


S a 


For, had rhe motion ,” ſays he, & of Marcellus 
deen 7igorouſly: ſupported: * 


7 1 FL would 


+ 


Fe N *1wquid: wand . ins und Cæſar moſt ne- 
„ ceſſarily have reſigned his command. But 
+: He this meaſure had been certainly uncor ſtirutional': 
And Pompey, who had often-ſhewn himſelf un- 
grateful to his friends, and cruel to his enemies, | 
had no merit with the greater part of the Senate, 
comparatively- with | Czar, who never courted 
them, but relied-intirely upon the people, while 
his antagoniſt, as induced by his «paper 
pPlied to the one and to the other, 1 ne 
| Ep. Fam. As to political affairs; I have abuts men- 
vii. 24+. tioned to you, that imagined che public tran- 
e, eee could-not poſſibly be Pretec be. 
0 yond the preſent year: And the nearer we 
e approach to thoſe contentions, which muſt 
| pt) eee: eve evident this danger 


"i nooadly! 10 Oppoſe Cofar's being Conſul, unleſs 
The reſigns his command: And Cæſar, on the 
" contrary, is perſuaded that he cannot be ſafe 
upon thoſe terms. er er- ee en 
throw up his commiſſion, prov 
& will do the ſame. And thus their very fuſpi 
E cious alliance will probably end at laſt in an 

open war . With keſpect to our preſent 

& diviſions, I . that the Senate, together 
with the whole order of Judges, will declare in 
_ < favour,of Pompey :; And that all-thoſe of deſpe- 

- - £& rate. fortunes,/,or who ate obnoxious to the 

laws, will liſt themſelves under the banners f MI. 
e, aer, eee their armies, I am perſuaded 
2 <there will be a great inequality. But 


f po anſwer your queſtion in a few words, con- 


$35 * * 


e 


| Wee e 


* ployed againſt the Parthians, L am perſuaded — 


great diſſex/ions. will ſoon enſue: Aiſenſom, my 


3 + which nothing cau terminate but the ſword, 


and eubich euch of 5 8 wel e and oe 
dee dra... ,t 2 3; ets 1 
S230 146 Vas 14 3 bes; NES wi -The 


18 


Frataning, or P utarch,' or Appian, add to them, cannot be 
depended upon, being full of blunders and abſurdities. 7 Te 


relations, nevertheleſs,” of theſe authors, are copied by 


moſt every writer of Rman hiſtory: App talles of a — 
Aus in the Senate, in Which the Cont C. Marcellus having 
Be the queſtion _ e firft,. hether they were of 


pinion that Pompey ould lay pres his command, the 
miority anfweretin the negatiye: Then putting the Ausf 
tion, whether a ſueceſſor al! be named to Car & Al 


agreed to it. But chat Curio, re- uniting hat the Conſul 
had ſeparated, put to the vote another queſtion, Whether 


| they ſhould not both be ordered to: diſmiſs their armies; 


twenty-one rejected it, and 370 anſwered i in the affirma- 
thie; all; fays he, affetionate to the public good - Whereupon ＋ 


the Conful difmifed the aſſembly, crying, Well ben; 5 
Cchar for your #after:* "He adds, that Toon after, a falſe ru- | 


mour coming that Cæſas had paſſed the Alps, and was march- 
ing directly to Rome, the city was alarmed,” and the Con. 
e. eee Senate to ſend for the 1 legions'ar Capes 
to employ them againſt him as an enemy to the State; * but 


that, upon Curio's declaring the report to be falſe, the Con- : 


ful in great wrath; ſaid : Since, in conſulting with" the Senate, 
Lain hindered to provide for the ſafety ile commonwealth,' I 


evill provide aloe, according to the pu Þ an lar er want. 


Then, ruſhing out of the city with his eollegue, [who was 
. Anuilus Paulus, Cajar's falt friend] and preſenting a fword 
to Pompey,” aus order. you, faid he, my collagus and I, to march 
againſt Cæſar, and fight. for your- country 3" and; to that Zug 


wa the 9 r 


w 


is 


NE e are . moſt ee e wie 


5 e * 


— «r ey ,o , pry rr 
* - 


* 


9 L. Lentulus/ Crus and C. Alarcelluu, his fierdeft 


Fg 


: 222 


* ks; 33 Una, ee of . 
Laſar, : who:ftdod candidate, ws rejected ; and 


7 N. 2.» 
enemies, were. choſent. mn. 


4 


Cuſar, after the campaign of the year 702, 
had made it his buſineſs in che winter ſeaſon to 
pacify his province, and to take away all occa- 
ſion of future inſurrections. He treated the 
cities honourably'; rewarding g generouſhythe No- 
dlemen and Leading. ten, and did not burden 


* $4.4 33.3 


the country with new. impoſitions. In the ſpring, 
he haſtened into Tah, under the pretence of af- 


_ ber- ex 3 ian yer mor em 


£ 
ap”. ®. 


e 4 nearer view ; 


— 


rage —— — [the e e 
Jos ogy Antony's? ſucceſs; Nee . : 


i ce " „ £4 HLILAZ N 1913304 24 wry : : 2 : to | PR nah, 
291171 20 a7 lie oy 2 4 4 ih e Wy Fi ; 

bob 1 N * 31 r; 1 (> F 3 11» 4 * 

in Tha ; 50 5 1% TY ba a Jour. - Eng Pom-- 


Jo te Roe hg wo! 0 ex 5 becauſe it was their com- 
Wand; e 5 heſe. wofds, if no better, .expedien 
x, 


has. much the. fame tale, but has 
| oft r1dh culo N followed the Con: 
and that. OT — on mourning. [Dio has adop- 

d anly. a pact of the ory, and belle us that the ſubject of 
— was, mhezher, Curie ſhould! be taned out of the 
Senate; Abit, the. Cenſor, having declated that, in his 


= 
x. be 1 
1 8 * 


judgment, he.. ought. to be degraded. Hey obſerres, that 


only C. Marcellus a eee, 


xl, 5. 151% II 24 Fe $943 48 r 2 ara 4 


We have eee l this>leGietin 6 leticr ron Cen 


d. lius to Cicers.: vou had taken the King of Puribin 
7 himfelf prifoner, and ſached his metropolis, it could n 
r abſence. Nou habe loſt indeed | 
| * — | 


* 


. gi ae him. * was then time to VR. jos 
thank the municipal towns for the aſſiſtance they 
bad given hi mend upon lis recommendation; ., 
and to recommend unto them his on caſe 
touching the conſulate, which he purpoſed to 
apply for the next year. He was received with 
extraordinary reſpect and affection : All the peo- 
ple came forth tꝭ meet him; -facrifices were 'ofs ; 
fered over the Whole country's and the gates 
where he was to paſs, the market- places, and | 
the temples. were adorned! as in a day of triumph. 
After making his tour through the municipal 6 
towns, and agreeing with his friends at Nome; 
he left T. Labienus to command in Laßy, and 
vent himſelf into Caul to review: his army and 
put it in 2 to act on the firſt call. 5 


4 2 
| f ; 5 1 4 In 
wn? 1 be 5 PR » * -% © 7 n — * ow wn 2 4 
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Ga i ſubjett of i Te 45 not — feftaror of 
„ the very ridiculous figure which the luckleſs [L. ] Domitins 
e diſplayed, when he lately found , himſelf diſappointed in 
« his election. The aflembly of the people was exceed» - 
* ingly numerous upon this occaſion; ;. but the force of party 5 
4 bore down all before it, and even carried away many of ts 10 
| "6 friends of Domitius from his intereſt... This circumſtance | ö 
« he imputes to my management; and as he conſiders the 
preference which has been given to his competitor An. 
tony, as a real injury done to himſelf, he honours me with 
the ſame marks of his diſpleaſure wich which he diſtin- 
„ guiſhes the. moſt intimate of his friends, He is at pre» - 
ſent indeed a very diverting compound of wrath and in- 
dignation; which he impotently diſcharges, in the firſt 
| « place againſt myſelf for promoting the election of M. An- 
tem; and in the next againſt the people for expreſſing too 
8 ge Fam: ti 11 Mein, 
vi. ra. SITS | 


go" 
VA. 703. 
„ — 


rogate his command, and reduce him to the 
| Nate of a private citizen. Here he was joined 


F 


© In the endiof the year 704, he Mues eh = 


And, when he came thither, he found that the 
two legions which he had diſmiſſed, and which; 
by the decree of the Senate; ſhould have been 
employed againſt the Parthians,” had been deli- 


vered to Pompey by C. Marcellus, the Conſul, and 


were kept in the neighbourhood of the ciry; = 
and that every meaſure had been taken to ab- 


by Curio, who, after ſome fruitleſs attempts to 
prohibit Pompey's levies, ſeeing the oppoſite party 


greatly incenſed againſt him, had left the wy ; 


967 0 the expiration of his office. 
A AY A; nant ook in the e 8 
Un 


= Dr. Iau has lead; from Cicero's writings, che 
hiſtory of M. Antom's life to the commencement of the civil 


2 wars; and the reader will allow me to tranſcribe this article | 


from that intelligent hiſtorian. 


M. Antony, who now began to make a figure in the af- 


4 fairs of Rome, was of an ancient and noble extraction; the 


* grandſon of that celebrated ftateſman and orator who 
« Joſt his life in the maſſacres of Marius and Cinnd: His 


e father had been honoured with one bf the moſt impor- 


« tant commiſſions of the Republic; but, after an inglo- 


* rious diſcharge of it, died with the character of a cbr- 


4 rupt, oppreſſive, and rapacious Commander. The fon, 


trained in the diſcipline of ſuch a parent, whom he loft 
«© when he was very young, launched out at once into all the 


<« exceſs of riot-and debauchery; and avaſted his whole patri- 
© mony-before he had put on the manly gown ; ſhewing himſelf 
eto be the genuine ſon of that father, who was born, as Sal. 
*« liſt ſays, to ſquander monty, without ever employing a thought 
i on buſine/5, till a preſent neceſſity urged him. His comely 


* * wit, * en, made young T 4 4 8 


Clap 1. the e An 5 1 
on the he ec and in all his zeal for IR. e 
| n 


402 onl: 
; office, 


6 B fond of kim; ſo Tk, in \ iedt 6 the gat 
. of a ſevere father, who Yad often turned Autom ont of doors 
and forbidden him his houſe, he could not be prevailed 
« with to forſake his company; but ſupplied him with 
« money for his frolics and amours, till he had involved 
____« himſelf on his account in a debt of fr thouſand pouhds. 
4 This greatly afflicted old Curio; and Cicero was called 
2 % 10 heal the difirefs of the family ; whom the ſon in- 
44 treated, with tears in his eyes, to intercede for Antony, as 
ell as for himſelf, and not ſuffer them to be parted: Bue 
„ Cicero, having prevailed with the father to make the ſon eaſy, 
44 by diſcharging his debts, adviſed him to inſiſt upon it as # _ 
« condition, and to inforce it by his paternal power, that 


21 he ſhould have no farther commerce with Antony... This I 
laid the foundation of an early averſion in Antony to Ci- es | 
* 1 e cero, jncreaſed ſtill by the perpetual courſe of dmony's 7 
: | « life, - which fortune happened to throw among Ciceros in- = 


* yeterate enemies: For, by, the ſecond matriage of his 
6c mother, [Falia, a relation of Caſar's] he became ſon-in 
law to that Lentulus who was put to death for conſpiring 
+ .< with Cataline, by whom he was initiated into. all the ca- 
c bals'of a traiterogs faction, and infected with principles 
4 pernicious to the liberty of Rome. To revenge the death | | 
of this father [in-law] he attached himſelf to Chat,; ne (1. 
| nd, during his tribunate, was one of the miniſters of all „ 
* his violences ; yet was detected at the ſame time in ſome | 
<< criminal intrigue in his family, injurious to the honour” of 
* bis patron. From this education in the city, he went 
e abroad to learn the art of war under Gabinius, the moſt 
1 profligate of all Generals; ¶ Plutarch tells us, that Antony 
not being able to endure the madneſs of Clodiut, and appre- 
- henfive of the power of his enemies, withdrew himſelf, and 
retired into Greece, where he inured his body to watlike ex- 
erciſes, and applied his mind to the ſtudy of eloquence ; and 
that it was with difficulty that he was prevailed upon by - 
e 06 RL Oe him.] "CO eee 39 


Ling 
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E OY than” he propoſed that the two legions _ 


| taken from Ceſar ſhould be ſent into Syria; that 


— mand of his horſe in Sets x whos he Genaliſed his cou- 


nge in the reſtoration of King Ptolemy, and acquired the 
. firſt taſte of martial glory, in an expedition undertaken againſt 
e the laws and religion of his country,” [an expedition which 
Cicero encoaraged his great and noble friend Lentulus Spin- 
ther to undertake.] From Zgyp?, inſtead of coming home, 
<« where his debts would not ſuffer him to be eaſy, he went 
44 to Ca/ar into Gaul, the ſure refuge of all the needy, he 
4 deſperate, and the audacious :” [This is not a fair. manner 
of repreſenting Anteny's behaviour. Was not C/ar's camp 


me ſchool of military fill, and the field of glory? Had 


not Caſar, among his Lieutenants, P. Craſſus, ſo muck ex- 
tolled by Cicero: Quintus Cicere, M. Brutus, and many other 
Officers of great merit: And where could Antony ſpend his 
youth better ?]' And, after ſome flay in that province, 
, being furniſhed with money and credit by Cæſar, he re · 
_ © turned to ſue for the gzz/for/bip, Cæſar recommended 


L him in a preſſing manner to Cicero, intreating bim to ae» 


cept Antony's ſubmiſſion, and pardon hins wvbat <vas part, and 
« to: Ai bim in bis preſent ſuit : With which Citero readily 
. complied, and obliged Antony ſo highly by it, that he declaz 
<< red war preſentiy againſt Cladius, whom he attacked with 

« graat fiercencſs in the Forum, and would certainly have killed, 


"" 246.46 bs bad and lend mann vs: bids: Herſelf anvler fame; Prire 


% Antony openly gave out, that be owed all this to Ciceros ge- 
I noroſity, to ⁊ubem he could never make amends for former 
| ©-injuries, but bythe defirufion of his enemy-C.oprus. Being 
- <<, choſen Quæſtor, he went back immediately to Cz/er, with- 
c out expecting his lot, or @ decree the Senate, to appoint 
. him his province; where, though he had all imaginable 
< opportunities of acquiring money, yet, by ſquandering, as 
< Gar he gnaiC he came; a Seusd Un ee Igor 
L t Rome, to put in for the 1ribunate; in which office, after 
the example of his friend Curio, having ſold himſelf to 
- & Ceſar, he was, as Cicero ſays, as much the. cauſe of the enſu- 
: . as pong gnna ace, 15 e 22. 
. * > | wy 1 


nag. l. Lie Rowan Hig: 
all new levies. ſhould: be Ropped, and. that alli 
| thoſe, who had already given in their names, 


and taken the oath, ſhould be releaſed from: 4 


their obligation, and even be forbid to ſerve. "vs 


On. thr: 21, he made a ſpeech to the people; 
which was à perpetual invective on Pompey's 
conduct from his firſt appearance in public; 

with great complaints againſt the violent and 
arbitrary condemnation of citizens, and the ter- 
ror of his arms; and it was probably on this 
occaſion that he read Cæſar s letter to the people, 
mentioned by Plutarch, in which he expreſſed a 
deſite that both -Pampey and he, quitting their 

governments and diſmiſſing their armies, ſhould 
ſubmit to their judgment. Accozding to Suerd- 


— 


8. 


In Powp. 


nius, Plutarch, and Anmian; Cefar made other 


| equitable overtures, propoſing to part immed 
ately with eight of his legions and Tranſalpine 
Gaul, provided he might keep two legions with 


the Ci/aiprne province, or but © legion with N. 


tyricum and Ciſalpine Gaul, till he was made Con- 


ſul: Plutarch and Appian add; that Pompey was 


ſatisfied with theſe conditions, but that they 
were rejected by the Conſuls ; a circumſtance 
extremely Improbable: For Pompey, it is cer- 


tain, was as averſe to peace as the thoſt deter- 


mined of Cf s enemies. In an interview that 
Cicero had with him; on the 101b of December; 
| Pompey told him, that+4bere. toad no hope of an 
accommodation, and that wat was inevitable; and, 
Anding Cicero wholly bent oh peace, he contrived 


to. have a ſecond conference with him at La- 


vernium, on the 2 7th, before he reached the city, 
* X. | | D - | in 


L phage. in hopes ale * aw: 8 him 2 ; 
the vain project of an accommodation,” which 
might contribute to cool'the zeal of his friends 

in the Senate. He declared, that tert could bo 

no pacification, but ſueb as was treacherous: and 
dangerous; and that, if Cæſar fpould: rehgn' the 
command of this army, and tale th conſulſbip, he 
4would: throw the Republic into canfuſion; At this 

time he was even actually diſpoſing of all the 
governments; and he tried to engage Cicero to 
go to Sicily, though neither the ręſoluliom of abe Se- 
nate nor the orders of the People bad given him any i 
command in tbas quarter. He further aſſured | 
| Cicero, that, when Cefar heard of che earneſt f | 
and mighty prep: that were making 
againſt him, he Aud c up his pretenſions : 1 
to the conſulſhip, and ftick by — FRY _ | 
4 
4 


vernment': ** But-ſuppoſing,”-added he, that 

e Caſar ſhould act like a madman, and fly to ex- 
s tremities, I ſhould deſpiſe every thing he 
could do, and ſhould place an intire confidence 1 

98 in my ovn and the pa yn oe Wen 
Rs i 172 5 7 « 


4 « Hen means the 04% addon 7 . | 5 

| | > This extravagant confidence. . . 8 in 5 | 8 
Pompey, and the hiſtorians bring ſeveral reaſons, to account —_ 9 
tit. - He looked upon himſelf, it is faid, as the idol of the ; _s 

: | people of Italy For, having! fallen dangerouſſy ill, in the C 
| beginning of this ſame year, in Campania, the whole country / fie 
made ſacrifices to the gods for his recovery, and the exam- u 

ple was followed by the reſt of Italy: And, — — he appeared | 


in public, ſuch multitudes came forth” to ſee him, that no 
place could contain them. Plurarch, it may likewife be ob- 
. has informed us, * thuſe who . 
3 . dim 
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« ſhort,” ſays Cicero, © though I was frequerit- J. K. 3% 


Bef, Chr. 


& ly checked by refleCtinig on che doubrful events 2 a 
402 Co 


« of war; yet I was made the more eaſy, when 


heard 4 General, of fuch courage and fuch” Ad Att. rü. 


experience and authority, diſcourſing, like a * 
«Stateſrijahy upon the dangers that cnight 8 at- 
dend ee eee pore f rig B: e 
him the tac . Fw Gaal, very, nm wilted, ook K 
actions there, and gave out ſcandalous reports in derogation | 
of his honour, telling Pompey that he was unacquainted * | 
his own firength and reputation, if he mads uſe of any Se. : 
forces againſi Oæſür than his bon; for ſuch was the gee g 
hatred to Cæſatr and. their love 10 Pompey; that they avoultl all 
come oder to him upon his firſt appearance. Whatever were the | 
cauſes ich raiſed in him ſo favorable an opinion of his £5 
power and ſecurity, certain it is that he proceeded ſo für as Ton 
to laugh at thoſe who ſeemed to dread the war; z, and ſome- >” lan 's 


* 9 


* 


body telling him, that, if Cæſar determined to matclrto Nome, „ 


there was nothing to oppoſe him, Pompey anſwered : In. 
aubalewer part of Italy I Hany dale my feor, there wwill riſe up 
tl gion, 6 

Ciba in u lotber to Al o che ſubzeck of his idtef- 
view with Pompey on the 10% 9, December, writes thus? 
&* Pompey ſaid, that he had long pereeiued Ca/ar to be alie- 
% nated from him, but had received a very late inſtance of 
*© it: For that Hirtius came from Cæſar a few days before, 
and did not chme to ſee him; and, when Halbus promiſed 
to bring Scipio an aceount of 65 buſineſs che next morning 
before day, Hirtius was gone back to Cæſar in the night: 
„This he takes for a elear Proof of Cæſars keſolution to 

break with him.“ Ad Ait. vii. 4. Had not Pompey given 
Cæſar ſofficient provocation ? If Cæſar had acted with the per- 
fidious infincerity of Ba 0 nat an e Wen 
1 eee rg 
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| Ceſar ar is . by a Decree 4 the Senate, to 47 


band his army, and, in caſe of refuſal, is declared 
a public enemy. The Conſuls and other Magiſ- 
trates are veſted with extraordinary powers. 
Ceæſar paſſes the Rubicon with one legion, and, 


in tw months time, makes N — 1 — of all 


_ Jay.” 


"ob + OR GO ELL, 
1. LenTvuLus Cavs, wy Confuls. 


© N the 1 if of January *, Curio came to Rome, 5 
and produced letters from Czſar to the 
Senate, in which, after enumerating his many 


ſervices to the e and anſwering the ac- 


cuſations 


4 The months n TAME HY at this titne, Aan not 
perfectly correſpond with thoſe of our Julian year; but the 
difference was not ſo great as our learned Biſhop Ufeer has 


made it. Annals, p. 639. According to him the 1/ of Ja- 


_nuary of this Roman year anſwered to the 22d October of the 
Julian year, 50 before Chriſi; ſo that the autumnal months 
were carried back into ſummer, and the winter months into 


autumn. It is impoſſible to reconcile this way of reckon- 


ing with the unanimous teſtimony. of the ancient hiſtorians. 


: reformation of the Kalendar. Bur it is alſo i ncileabl 
with the facts related by them; and it is aſtoniſhing that Abbé 
Mengault, Dr. Middleton, and M. Crevier, who have examined 


And, the Primate pretends that they were deceived by Cefar's ; 


WS {+ narrowly into every thing relating to theſe times, did not 


2 him not to fail during winter: Cave faſtines aut committas, 


perceive this miſtake, Cicero, in a letter to Fire, whom he 
had left ſick beyond ſeas, dated the 29th of January, charges 


ul 


Chap: II. The Roman Hiſtory. 
cuſations of his enemies, he declared, that he 
„ as willing to lay down his command, if Pom- 
«« pey ſhould alſo conſent to that meaſure ; and 
« that, as there could be no ſafety for him up- 
n any other terms, he would immediately, 


jf his demand was not complied with, march 


© into 1taly, and revenge the injuries done to 
himſelf and the Commonwealth.” It was with 
great difficulty that the. Tribunes procured theſe 
letters to be read; but nothing could prevail 


with the Conſuls to permit their contents to 
come under the deliberation of the Houſe: And 


they propoſed to debate on the ſtate of the Com- 
monwealth. Lentulus declared that he would not 
be wanting to the Senate and the common cauſe, 
if they would deliver their opinions with free- 
dom and courage: But that, if they continued 
to regard Cæſar, and affected to court his friend- 
ſhip, he would diſclaim intirely their authority. 
Scipio, father-in-law to Pompey, ſpoke to the 
ſame nes He ſaid that Pompey was n 


nt aut ee. aut kin noviger 3 : be he adds, that he i imagines 


the hard winter has prevented his letters from reaching him : 
Negue enim meas puto ad te litteras tanta hieme petferre. Ep. 


Fam. xvi, 11. Could Cicero, then in the Southern parts of 


Lal, call the beginning of November hard winter £ No; he 


ſpeaks of letters written in the end of December. In à letter 
dated the 72h of April, ad Att. x. 2. he ſays, the ſwallow is 


come, garrula ¶ hirundo] en adeſt, or the fpring is come. The 
1/} of April therefore could not anſwer to any part of the 
month of January; it was certainly.March. The ingenious 
M. dr la Nause, Member of the Royal Academy af Litera- 


ture in Paris, has proved the firſt day of this Reman year to 


be the 1675 of December of the Fulian year, which is hfry-five 
* later than our learned Primate.” 


D 3 - | bent 


V. R. 704. 
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taken from him, were 


re Roman Hiſtory. Bock & | 


zh : bent not to abandon the Republic, if he found 


the Senators ready to ſupport him: But that, if 
they cooled or were remiſs in their reſolves, it 


would be in vain for them to expect his aid, if 
they ſhould afterwards find it neceſſary to ap- 


ply for it. The ſpeech of Scipio was conſidered 
as proceeding from Pompey, who was at that 
time in the ſuburbs. Others propoſed: milder 
councils. M. Marcellus objected to any deli- 
beration on this matter till troops were raiſed 

over all Jtah, and an army got ready, under 
whoſe protection the Senate might proceed with 
freedom and ſafety in their debates. It was 

moved by Callidius, that Pompey ſhould be ſent 
to his government of Spain, in order to take 
away all occaſion of diſcord; becauſe Cæſar, it 
was ſaid, had reaſon to fear that the two legions, 
etained by Pompey in the 
neighbourhood of Rome, to be employed againſt 


him, 4. Celius ſpoke to the ſame purpoſe. 


But they were all ſeverely. reprimanded by the 
Conſul Lentulus, who expreſely refuſed to put 


Callidiug s motion to the vote: And M. Marcel- 


lus, awed by the Conſul's rebuke, retracted what 
he had ſaid. Thus the clamours of Lentulus, | 


the dread of an army at the gates of Rome, and 


the menaces of Pompey's friends, intimidating 
the greateſt part F tbe Senate, it was carried, 


| thougþ with great difficulty, that Czjar ſhould be or- 


dered to diſband bis army before « a certain day then 
Fred; and that, in caſe of diſobedience, be ' ſhould 
te declared an enemy to the. Republic. This is Ce- 
Jar $ account, and it en to be a true one, 

* | 1 from 


8 nn e ee 
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from the conduct of the Senate in the laſt year, . 


and from Cicero's letters *. The boaſted advan - 
tage of -Pompey's having the ſupport of the Se- 
nate muſt be conſidered, of conſequence, as no- 
thing more than a fair appearance; and was in 
reality a new infringe | at af the liberty of his 
5 country; ſince it was procure ille- 


1 


| People; put chit: der on Pk decree of the 
Senate; but their prerogative was diſputed, and 
a debate enſued, in the courſe of which many 
ſevere ſpeeches were made againſt them. He 
ere ones wich the ene wareach ou af. 


0 * He writes. n the ond eee 9 I am dai } 
« "x more a prehenfive of the public commotions, for even 
our patriots are not ſo unanimous as they ought to be: 
ei; WES. many Knights, how manySenators have I ſeen, who 
«© have bitterly inveighed againſ the whole of Pompey's condudt, 
«and o/pecially the unſeaſonable journey be has undertaken?” Ad. 
Att. I. vii. 5. [This journey was probably to give directions 7 
for the W of troops. ] Id. 6. J am in great concern 
about the public, nor have I hitherto found a Man, who 
4 did not think it better to yield to Cæſar all he demands, 
e than enter upon a civil war.” Cicero himſelf was of the ſame 
opinion, as he declares in the ſame letter: You will aſk 
me then, what are my real ſentiments? Why, truly, 59 
* are not the ſame with my words, My ſentiments are, that 
« any. conceſſion is preferable to a civil war: But I will talt, 
* and that too from no ſervile motive, in the /ame ſtrain that 
** Pompey does, For indeed it would be of the worſt conſequence. | 
* to the public, and particularly unbecoming in me, ſhould I 
differ from Pompey at this important juncture.“ Unbecoming . 
to ſpeak his real ſentiments, and to adviſe what he thought, 
was for the public . T his, it muſt be confelſed, is HE. 
firange morality. . Po eons | 


— — — 
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tion. The aſſembly broke up without co 


x — 5 


* | to any determination; and Pompey, in the even- 


ing, ſent for all thoſe who were of his party, 
and commended the forward, and re proved and 
animated the more moderate. Multimades.of ve 
terans, who had form rly ſerved under him, 


| flocked to Rome from all parts, allured by the 
3 expectation of : rewards and dignities : And a 
great number of Officers belonging to the legions 


lately returned by Cæſar had likewiſe orders to 


attend him. The city was filled with troops, 


The conteſt between the Conſuls and the Tri. 


. bunes'was renewed the following days, and con- 


tinued till the 77h, during which time Piſo, the 
Cenſor, father-in-law to Ceſar, and E. Roſeius, | 


the Prætor, who had ſerved under Caſar. in Gaul, 


offered to go to him and acquaint him with the 


ſtate of affairs, demanding anly ſix days for that 


urpoſe.. Others propoſed to ſend Deputies to 
him: But all theſe Propoſals were rejected by 


the Conſuls, and by Seipio, Cato, and the other 
chiefs of the Ariſtocratical faction. The tribunes 


were threatened, "Wes —_— to op org „ were 
28 ordered 


F PIR favs 23 that Marcellus a Lentulus ordered Antony | 


1 and Caffius to leave the Senate, left no regard ſhould be 


had to their dignity : That Antony, leaping from his ſeat 5 


in great rage, invoked the faith of the gods and men, and. 


" lamented that an authority, which had been hitherto held 
t ſacred, was no longer a ſecurity ; and that thoſe who pro- . 
4 poſed ſalutary advice were driven out of the Senate, as if 
«« they had been guilty of murder or ſome other crime : That, . 


Bo 1 8 pronouncing theſe words, he "inſtantly departed in a 


3 | ; : ? \ 5 TY fury, : 


ordered to leave the Houſe: And the Senate Acer 
had recourſe: to that decree, which was never 43. 
uſed but in the greateſt extremity, that the Con- 423 . 
fuls, Prators, Tribunes of the People, and the Pro. 
' conſuls that were near Rome, ſhould take care that 
_ the Commonwealth received no detriment 5, Antony 
and Caffius left the city that ſame night, diſguiſed. 
like ſlaves, in a hired carriage, and ſtopped not 
till they got to Rimini. . and a ann | 
ſoon followed them. 1 
The following n the . aſſembled dd Cæſ. de 
out the city, where Pompey confirmed every thing & Ju. 
he had before intimated by the mouth of Scipio: 
He applauded the reſolution and courage of the 
Senators, and acquainted them, that he had ten 
legions already in arms, and was beſides well 
informed that Cz/ar's troops were by no means 
ſatisfied with their General, and had even re- | 
fuſed to ſupport and follow him. It was then 
propoſed that ne ſhould be raiſed all over L. 


«4 fury, foreelling, 3 ina men amin, che wars, proferip- 
tions, baniſhments, and confiſcations with which the city 
« was threatened, and making horrid imprecations againſt 
* thoſe who were the cauſe of all theſe miſeries.” On the con- | 
trary, Cicero, in a letter to Tiro, dated the 12/5 of January, | 
writes thus: Curio in conjunction with Q. Caffins and M. 
Antony, without the leaſt violence being offered to them, | 
«©. have withdrawn themſelves to Cæſar. They took this ſtep 

7 immediately after the Senate ha given in charge to. the | 
* Conſuls, the Prators, and the Tribunes of the People, toge- 
ther with thoſe of us who are inveſted with 3 
Soner, to take care of the intereſt of the e = 
Fam. xvi, 11. Malm. vii. 1 

8 Id. Jan. or the 7th of 8 The 2 81h of Oer 
g to rate W but rather the 12th of December. 
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The Roman #5/ory. Book X. 


-ralpy>thatPoinpsy ſuouid be ſupplied with money. 
out of the public treaſury; that Fauſtus Sylla 
ſhould be ſent Proprætor to Mauritania; and 


that King Jula ſhould have the title of King 


and: . to the peqple of Rome. Marcellus, the 
onſul, oppoſed the laſt of theſe motions, and 
Philippus, Tribune of the people, would not 


agree to, the praprætorſnip of Ha. The other 
motions were approved of. The affair of the 


eee two of which were conſular, and the 
came next to be canvaſſed. Syria 


- . was __ to Scipio, and 7 ranſalpine Gaul, to 
L. Domitius, To the pretorian provinces Go-. 
vernors were aſſigned without the privity or ap- 


Ep. Fam. 
xvi. 12. 

Melm. vii. 
5 


ion of the people, and they inſtantly de- 
parted fot their ſeveral commands. Thus war 
was in effect declared againſt Cæſar; and mea- 
ſures were taken to arm the whole empire in or- 

der to cruſn him. The Pompeians flattered them- 


ſelves that, before Cæſar could draw his forces 


together from the ſeveral quarters of Gaul where 
they were quartered, Pompey would have a con- 
ſiderable army on foot, with which he might 
poſſeſs himſelf of the principal parts of Hay, 
obſtruct his acceſs to Rome, and hold him conti - 
nually employed, till the army from Spain, con- 
ſiſting of five legions under the command of A- 
franius, Petreius, and Varro, came up upon his 
rear, to complete his overthrow. They did not. 


doubt but he would be deſerted by great num- 


bers of his Officers and ſoldiers, and that the 


; of, thoſe provinces, excepting uy the colonies 


two Gauls would rife againſt him; every part 
beyond 
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with: all the pomp of his procomſular and imer. "Ir 
torial dignity :/ And, in this diſordered ſtate of * 

the city, he ſollicited a decree for his triumph, 5 
to which, as he informs us, in a letter to To, Ep. Fam. 

** the Senate, in a very full-Houſe; immediately N Adm. „i. 
4 conſented: But that the Conſul Lenmulus, in . 
order to appropriate to himſelf a greater ſafe 
in conferring this honour, told them, That he PSY: 

would propoſe it himſelf in proper form aa 
s ſoon as he iſhould have diſpatched the affairs 
te that were neceſſary in the preſent oonju ore? 
In the ſame letter, which is dated the 12 of 
January, he adds, I am unhappily fallen into 
the very midſt of public diſſenſion, or, rather 
« indeed, I find myſelf ſurrounded” with che 
flames of a civil war. It was my earneſt de- 
. © fire to have compoſed theſe dangerous fer- 
ments: And 1 probably might, if the paſſions 
* of ſome in both parties, who are equally eager 
for war, had not rendered my endeavours in- 
t effectual. We are raiſing forces with all 
„ poſſible diligence, under the authority and 
with the aſſiſtance of Pompey: Who now be- 
c oins, ſomewhat too __ 1 Kar, to be ap- 
<< prehenſive of Cæſar's po II act with 
great moderation: Fay this conduct render 
£ my influence with both Parties ſo much. the. 
* ſtronger. © The ſeveral diſtricts of Hay are, 
6 es I to our, 3 Protections: And 
. 7 n 
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y ee 4 the dep : | ; I have taken ur : 
* mine.“ And in a letter, . the 29th of u-. 


— 2 _ he obſerves, It has been the odio 


— of all my ſpeeches, my votes, and 
my actions, ever ſince I returned to Rome, to 
| « th. public tranquillity, But an invin- 

Wu rage far war had unaccountabiy ſeized not 
Ws. e gnemies, but even thoſe who are eftcemed 
] weft Gnarls — it was in 


pon my 
A to Ani it was too late t to ae 127 
te in my 5 wy not ak found myſelf 
0 among a ſet of men, ꝛubo were madly inflamed 
with a-thirſt of war, but was conſidered like- 
b wiſe as one, who, by a long abſence, was 
© quite unacquainted with the true . of the 
*:Commonwealh*. '' 7 
Ceſar was at Revhingz when he We the 
firſt intelligence of the proceedings againſt him. 
He aſſembled his troops, and acquainted them 
with the grateful requital which his long and 
© glorious ſervices had met with from the Senate. 
In his ſpeech, he inſiſted on nothing ſo much 
as the violation of the tribunitian power in the 
perſons of Antony and Caſſius. He complained 
of the innovation introdueed into the Common- 
wealth, which checked, by the terror of arms, 
the authority of the T; mines He ſaid, 766 char 


* It i 1s F ny —. in his 8 to Tire, . 
of his influence with both parties, and Was here he com- 
"woos * Kis being totally diſregaMed. 92 

Hylla, 


\ 


Cn . {Aba * er: . 1 
4 Sylla; who had made it his buſineſs to hum- 2 Nr 
ble, and almoſt annihilate: that magiſtracy, 
had yet left it the libentycof'! —— — 5 
e that Pompey, who valued himſelf for having Cz. de 
< reſtored it to all its 'prerogatives, deprived it _ 

* now of chat 1.0 Which it had always E 
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reſtified. — mandel — "defend, him-and.ahe. | 
: Tribunes, . he ſent diſpatches to his Lieutenanta 
in Gaul to quit their winrer-quurters and come 
to him with all expedition ; 7 ani he himſelf en 
tered immediately upon action, and marched. to 88 
Arininum. There he found Antony and Caſſius;: 
Vvhom he produced in the ſer vile diſguiſe they 
had been forced to put on för their ſecurity: 
And the ſight of them greatly exaſperated” the 
ſoldiers, who made freſh proteſtations to their 
General, that they would follow him cp 


ke ſhould think 5 . 


7 
— 


can. 


A * 2 Fa . cat e. 8 mentions e partigulars 
which I have not thought worthy of being inſerted into the 
text of this hiſtory. He ſays, that, as ſoon as Caſar was in- 
formed that the interpoſition of the Tribunes had been 
«« over-ruled, and that they themſelves had been forced: to 
« ſave. themſelves by flight, he privately diſpatched away 
« ſome battalions; and, to prevent any ſuſpicion of his de- 
10 ſign, be attended at a public ſhew, and examined the mo- 
« del of a ſchool for gladiators, which he intended to build; 
<« and ſat down to table with his friends as uſual : That after | 
< ſun-ſet, having cauſ:d mules from a neighbouring mill to 
be put to his chaiſe, he ſet out with all poſſible ſecrecy and 
a {mall retinue; but, his lights going out, he loft his Way, 
and wandered a long time in the dark, till, meeting at 
85 W day with a — he get on foot 1 ſome 
; 5 0 narrow 


8 . 


x .:Cxſar; ſenfiblevfwhar importante oelerity was 

ia his pteſent ſiruationjtoproventithefforts of 

= 1 25 his enemies, and v0 raiſe tlie courage of his 

ill . 5 Zaived ict ten Dole oft ee 16. 

. 10,9 1 ien wagen and came ee 
dot . hich was the ee 
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a filent and 
re ig on e of "his At- 
3 bs bie about him, 4% nay fill . 
— But, of ear this little binge, ave muff 1 5 
ende var en, Geyer menions not 

of all this. The great 4 eee pon of 
ſerve,no purpo — * nor 4s it conlill ent with Ci/ar's I 
as Nis wien at Nabend, Flle heſitation” on the da 
he Rubicon is quite — —— bed. - 
taken longt before, eee . e ere 
cced with this curious narrative. 
«© Whilſt Cæſar was demurring upon the matter, a man 8 
1 a extraordinary ſize and ſhape appeared of a ſudden, t- 
e trig by the river, and playing on a ral ute. The no- 
c yelty-of the ſight drew together a great many of the ſol- 
* diers, and among the reſt a trumpeter, from whom the ex- 
« traordinary man, ſnatching the trumpet, leaped into the 
© water, and, ſounding a charge, went over to the other 
* fide ; upon which Ce/ar, without farther conſideration, 
«« croſſed the river, crying out aloud,” Let us go æobere the 
* Gu "remarkably call us, and where Gy FE enemies 
e drives u: The bot is caft.” * + | 
The ſame hiſtorian adds, © and accireidyly; paſſing the. | 
« river with his army, and having received the Tribunes of 
4e the people, he, with ears in his eyes and bi; claths torn 
< away from bis breaſt, implored the protection of the ſol- 
* diers. Could Cæſar be ignorant of the attachment of his 
toldiers to him? Had they not followed him with an intire 
confidence for nine years? Had he not endeared himſelf to 
them by the unwearied care he had taken of their ſubſiſtence, 
and by his magnificent preſents? Did not both the ſoldiers and 
Officers ground the hopes of their fortunes 22 His 1 
rofity and Protection? | 
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friends; dick not loſe moment; but ſent v A A. 


tony with ſive cohortꝭ to eiae Aretium, and other 
moers to ſecure Piſaurum, | Fanum, and Auruna, 


* 


. 


while he himself vemainel ar-dimininy 20 109 A. 


troops. And, beiug: infotmed that the ræ 


| Thermus:hdd entered: uα “] witk flue uohorts, Eagcbie 


and was endeavourinꝑ to fortify the town, whoſe 
inhabitagts he knew to be well inclined t his 
intereſt, che detached . inſtantly : Curia to oppoſe 


him with three cohonts, drawn from the town 


he had alreadꝗ got paſſeſſion ef. Therm left 


the place en Cv approeghy,.and wag. deſerted 


by his ſoldiers in his retreat, Attias Varus alſo, 

ho commanded in, Aman was ohliged to 
abandon it, on account of the diſaffection of 
the townſmen to his cauſe, and, being attacked 


in his retreat, was likewiſe deſerted by his txoops, ' 


part of which, went to their homes, and the reſt 
joined themſelves to C ſar., 
Ihe firſt report. of this e towards Rome 

druck the Magiſtrates with ſuch a panie, that 


17 :: + $4418 5 


they precipitately came to the ſhameful. reſo- 


lution of forſaking, the, city. Pompey had treated 


with contempt. the menaces of his rival, but it 


plainly appeared that he was utterly unprepared 
to oppoſe, him. Inſtead of ee 
Caſar, and taking the command, of the troops 
cantoned in Picenum and the neighbouring pro- 
vinces,,. he withdrew. to the. two legions near Ca- 


Dua, whither he was ſoon followed by the Con- 
alk and the chief Senators of his faction, Cæſar 
affirms that their conſternation Was ſo; great, 


| oe when he Conſu] Lentulus came to the trea- 
1 . 


ONES 


Oſino. 


1 


3 
1 * 
* 
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_—_ | The Roman ' (11 . 
** = ſury to deliver out the money to Pompey; in con- 
8 ſequence. of the decree of the Senate, he ſcarce. 

| the opening of the inner door, but haſtily 
leit che place, upon a falſe rumour that Cæſar 
Vas approaching, and that ſome of his cavalry 

5 were already in view. However, Pompey ſent 

1 | lin to the Commanders in the North of Iahy, 

: to ſtop Cæſʒars progreſs as much as poſlible : 
Ab. And Lentulus Spinther threw. himſelf into Aſcu- 
lum, a town of Picenum, with ten cohorts, while 
at the ſame time L. Domitiur took poſſeſſion of 

_ Corfinium, a ſtrong town in the country of the 
Peliani, at the foot of the Appenine, on the A. 
driatic ſide, where he Propoſed to n 85 ain 
To ll Pompey could come up. 85 

At Capua, the Conſuls took. ung 110 be- 
gan to renew their levies in the ſurrounding ccs 
| Jonien. This town had always been the com- 
. p.69- mon ſeminary or place for educating gladiators 
for the great men of Rome; and there Cæſar 
had a famous ſchool of them at this time, which 
he had long maintained under the beſt maſters, 
for the occaſions of his public ſhews in the city. 
And, as they were very numerous and well fur- 
niſhed with arms, there was reaſon to apprehend 
that they would break out, and make ſome at- 
tempt in favour of their Maſter, which, in the 
_ preſent ſtate of affairs, might be of dangerous 
conſequence. | "Pompey therefore, we are told; 
thought it neceſſary to take them out of their 
ſchool, and to diſtribute them among the prin- 
cCipal inhabitants of the place, aſſigning two t6 
euch Maſter of a family, by which he ſecured 

cut” them 
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them from doing any miſchief. But Caſar 8 ac- MO 2-42 
count is very different; he tells us, that Lin "© 
e fulus ſummoned the. gladiators into the Fo- 21 C08 

* rum, gave them their liberty, furniſhed them De Bell. 
e with horſes, and commanded them to fol- j ce 
« low him: But, being admoniſhed by his 

_ « friends that this ſtep was unanimouſly con- 

e demned, he diſperſed them into the neigh- 

<«< bouring towns of Campania to keep garriſon 
c there.” It is probable that Lentulus had raſhly 
employed, or thought of employing, the gladi- 
ators, in the manner here mentioned, but that 
Pompey, ſenſible of the impropriety of arming 
ſlaves againſt their Maſter, had diſpoſed of tham. 
as we have juſt now related *. 

_ While preparations were thus making on the 
ſide of Pompey, and while Ceſar was puſhing on 
the war with incredible vigour, meſſages were 

ſent by the two Generals to each other concern- 
ing an accommodation. Before Cæſar left Ari. 
minum, young L. Cæſar, whoſe father was one 
of his Lieutenants, came to him, and told him, 

that he was impowered to infarg him, te that 


= It appears from a letter of Cicero to | Artleps; that, in re- 
lation to theſe gladiators, there were two different reports 

at different times: © I was miſinformed,” ſays he, * as to 

* what I wrote to you, upon the ſtrength of Targuatus's intel- 

„ ligence, with regard to Cz/ar*s gladiators at Capua: For 

, © Pompey has quartered them very judiciouſly among the 

* inhabitants, two to each family. There were five thou- 

„ ſand, and they threatened to break out. This was a mea- 

ſure greatly for the ſervice of the public.” Ad Air. vii. 14. 
I cannot think there could be fue rhouſaud gladiators in one 

| ſchool : Perhaps there may be an error in the number, | 


5 . 
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Ke 704. „ Pompey was deſirous of clearing himſelf to Oe 
| .** far, leſt he might interpret thoſe actions as 
493 Cant: "y deſigned to affront him, which had no other 
_ ; © * aim but the good of the Commonwealth; the 
-_ « advantage of which it was Pompey's conſtant 
* maxim to prefer to any private intereſt ; and 
te that Cæſar, in the opinion of Pompey, ſhould 
10 ſacrifice his paſſion and reſentment to the ſame | 
4e noble motive, and not prejudice his country 
by puſhing too far his reſentment againſt his 
* private enemies.” The Prætor Ro/cius, who 
had a commiſſion of the like nature from Pompey, 
Joined likewiſe in the negotiation. Cæſar made 
_ anſwer, that the intereſt of the Commonwealth 
„ had always been dearer to him than life; and 
that, though he could not help being alarm- 
c ed at the malice of his enemies, who had fruſ- 
e trated the good intentions of the Roman people 
4 in his favour, by cutting off ſix months from 
es his command, and obliging him to return to 
Rome to ſue for the conſulſhip, he had yet, 
for the ſake of his country, patiently ſubmit- 
 « ted to this aſſault upon his honour. That his 
. << propoſal of diſbanding the armies, on both 
| .< ſides, which he had made in his letter to the 
6 Senate, had been rejected; and that new levies 
« were making all over 1taly. That the two le- 
. «© gions, which had been taken from him under 
the pretence of the Partbian war, were till 
-< retained in the ſervice of his enemies; and 
* that the whole State was in arms. That all 
this aimed evidently at his deſtruftion : But 
66 1 nevertheleſs, he was ready to agree to 
9 V 


Chap. 1. The Roman Hiſtory. 


« any propoſal, and expoſe himſelf to any dan- 
4 ger for the ſake of his country. Let Pompey 


he continued] go 10 bis government : Let all 


« the armies be diſbanded : Let every one througb- 


&« out Italy lay down' his arms: Let every thing that 
& Participates of terror and force be removed: Let 
« the elections of magiſtrates be made with perfebt 
&« freedom: And let the Republic be adminiſtered by 
tc the authority of the Senate and People. And, 


c the better to ſettle all theſe articles, and in 


& order to corroborate them with an oath, let 


* Pompey himſelf draw nearer, or ſuffer Ceſar 


te to approach him; as all differences may moſt 
66 "Ry be determined by a conference 1 


„„ Ceſar 


"1 e in a 7 to Ti ro, dated the 29th of January, 
gives a quite different aecount of Ceſar's propoſals, which is 
followed by Dr. Middleton : *'Cz/ar is reported to have 
« offered us [ feruntur conditiones] the fol'owin g conditions: 


In the firſt place, that Pompey ſhall retire to his government 
/ Spain; in the next, that the army awe have raiſed ſhall be 


% diſbanded, and our garriſons evacuated. Upon theſe terms he 
« promiſed to deliver up the farther Gaul into the hands of L. 
% Domitius, and the nearer into thoſe of Confidius Nonianus 
« the perſons. to whom theſe provinces have been reſpec- 


« tively allotted. He farther engages to reſign his right of 
4 ſuing for the conſulſhip in his abſence, and is willing to 


ce return to Rome in order to appear as a candidate in the re- 
_ « gular form. We have accepted theſe propoſitions, pro- 
« vided he withdraws his forces from the ſeveral towns he bas 
* taken, that the Senate may aſſemble at Rome in order to 
4% paſs a decree for that purpoſe. If he ſhould think proper 
* to comply with this propoſal, there are hopes of peace ; 
« not indeed of a very honourable one, as the terms are im- 
** poſed upon us; yet any thing is preferable to our preſent 
«« circumſtances; . But, if he ſhould refuſe to ſtand to his 
PER. 66 n 


+ "man 2 Book X. 


„ e 2. Cſar and Rojeins, having eceived this 
48. ales departed for Capua, near which place 
— _ four a 10 the Canoes and laid” 


Cages 


15 overtures, we are 3 3 an 1 ; — an en- 
gagement which Cæſar, after having incurred the general 
« odium of retracting his own conditions, will ſcarce be able 
to ſuſtain,” Tt is not at all probable that C-/zr made the 
- Propoſals here mentioned: Becauſe he would thereby have 
given himſelf up to his enemies, Citero, therefore, whs either 
ill informed, or L. Cajar added to what Cæſar had propoſed : 
And this, according to Dion. Caſſius, was really the caſe. The 
following extracts from Cicerv's letters to Atricas, concerning 
this whole negotiation, cannot, I think, be diſagreeable to 
the reader, who may compare them with Cz/ar's relation, 
to which 1 have given the preference : 
«I faw L. CO at Minturnz on the 234 of Fanuary in 
the morni This rope of ſand, for I cannot call him, a 
„ man, was c arged with propofitions fo abſurd, that I ima- 
. .. * pined Caſar deſigned them as a ridicule upon all negotia- 
tions, eſpecially as he gave ſo important a commiſſion to 
«« {60 inconſiderable a creature. I cannot account for his con- 
duct any other way, unleſs (which may poſſibly be the caſe) 
this Envoy has catched up fome random expreflions of 
** Cefar and converted them into a commiſſion for himfelf.” 
Ad Att. vii. 13. Guthrie's tranſl, It is plain, that L. Caſar 
did not explain his commiſſion to Cicero on the 234, as Ci- 
cerb explained it fix days after to 77 iro, or Cicero would not 
e ogg egy ere wi 8 
„On the 234, L. Cæſar delivered Cafr' propofol to 
«Pompey, while he was at Theanum with the ( Confuls, Phe 
terms were; of, on condition that he ould with- 
draw his troops from all the places, not within his own go- 
e vernment, that he had ſeized. If he would do that, it was 
5. agreed that we ſhould return to Rome, and that the Se- 
* nate ſhould ratify the treaty. At preſent I am in hopes we 
e ball have peace; becauſe Cæſar thinks he has gone too far, 
and Pompey that his + is too e Ad. Att. vii. 14. 
5 — ee eee 
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Ceſars propoſals before them. After delibe- L-R g 


racing upon the affair, they ſent a reply in writing 

Nias „„ e by 
LF Upon my arrival at Capua yeſterday, being the 25/4 of 
1 9 1 had a meeting with the Conſuls and many others 
<5 of the Senate. All of them wiſhed: that C ſar would draw 
off his troops and ſtand to the terms he had propoſed. Fa- 
et r0nius Was the only man who exprefied his:diſhke of his 
© impoſing terms upon us; but he was very little regarded 


ein the meeting. for Cato himſelf would no rather com- 


* ply than ſight. He deglates, however, that he intends to 
be preſent in the Senate, where, Lam afraid, he will do 


great hurt. We have here great variety of opinions as 


** to public matters. It is generally imagined that Caſar will 


65 not ſtand to his propoſals, which he is thought to have made 


< to divert us from making the «neceſſary. preparations to 
4+ oppoſe: him in the field. For my own part, I am of ppi- 


* 6 


(mm— 


4 nion, that he will and to chem ſo far as to withdraw his h 


4 troops from the towns not in his government. For he Will 


« have gained his ends, if he ſhauld he made Conſul, and the 


+ concluſion of this ſcene will be Jeſs guilty than its com- 
* mencement. But ſtill we muſt be under his buffet; for we 
are ſcandalouſſy unprovided both. as d troops and money: 
having Jeft to bis mercy not only the private property, but 

« the public _—_ of Rome.” ies vii. 15. Bene 
26th]. 9 r 864 thy 


« We are 1 now it arent aten —— . penn 


The one is, how Cæſar will proceed upon che anſwer which 
L. Ce/ar was charged with to lay before him. The other 
is, how Pompey will act, who: writes to me, that, in a few 
- off 99 the head of an effective army, Ln 
« we hopes that, auben be. arrives. at PIENUM, aue ſhall be 
« in @ condition to return 10 Rome. He has with him Labis- 


41 nus, ho talces it for granted that Ce/ar'sarmy is but weak, 


and his deſertion bas put our friend Pompey into high 1 
44 rits. Jhid, Ep. xvi. [dated the 2b. ] 25 


ts Now you doubtleſs. know the anſwer which Pompey. ſent to 


. Cæſar by L. Cæſar, and the letter he ſent him by the ſame 
== hand ; for they were written aud Ali iaerey with a wiew of 
e : | | % making 
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by: the ſame meſſengers, which informed Cæſar 
that be "_ ou * return to o Gau. and 


Ai, 


ec RR them public; Thave dt Pompey in LY mind, 


« as he himſelf has a very perſpicuous ſtyle, for emplaying 
our friend Settius in drawing up a writing of fo great im- 


«« portance, eſpecially as it is to be made public: Nor, to 
* ſay the truth, did J ever ſee any thing more truly in the | 


« Settian ſtyle. But, from Pompey's letter, it is plain that Cæ- 


* ſar has been denied nothing; that he has obtained all, and 


more than he demanded : And, as he has obtained his de- 
« mands, impudent as they are, he would be the worſt of 


4 madmen ſhould he break off the accommodation. For 


hat right had he, or you, or any man to ſay, I will do ſo 
and fo, if Pompey will go to Spain, and if he will withdraw 


« his troops from 1zaly ? Yet even this has been complied 


e with, though I own the compliance does not now come 


* with ſo good a grace, after the government has been at- 


„ tacked and hoſtilities commenced, as it would have done 


1 before; when he demanded the diſpenſation with his ab- 
«ſence while he ſtood for the conſulate. After all, I omg. 


__ «© prehenſive, that even theſe terms will not ſatisfy him. 


was no good ſymptom that he continued his ae 


during the dependence of the treaty which he committed 


«to L. Cæſar, and before he had any anſwer. At preſent, 


he is ſaid to proceed more ee chan ww” 14. bun 


i {dated Fe, 


We hear that the city is ieudevfully: pleaſed with Pom- 


; * pey's anſwer, and that it was approved of in an aſſembly 


« of the people. I al vays thought it would; and that Cz/ar 
4 would loſe his intereſt, ſhould he reject it. But, ſhould he 


has a"cept it—alas, ſay you, which is the lefler evil? This 


sis a queſtion I cannot anſwer, wnle/s I knew in what For- 
** xvardue/5 our preparations are. Ibid. Ep. 18, [dated Feb. 3.] 
Jam really fo far from having any thing to write, that I 


have withdrawn a letter which I was to have ſent you, be- 


1 cauſe it was ſo full of hopes for the beſt, founded upon my 


informations of the diſpoſitions of the aſſembly of the people 


10 of 8 and upon my own S that Cz/ar would 
ne ver 


5 Chap: II. The Roman Hiſtry.  - 
diſband his army; ; which conditions being * V. R. A 


Pompey would go into Spain : And that, in the mean * - 
time, till be gave ſecurity for the performance . 


what be had promiſed, neither Pompey nor the bn on- 


fats would diſcontinue their levies. 
It was by no means, in the opinion of Cefar, Caf. de 
a fair propoſal, that he ſhould be obliged to quit o_— * 
Ariminum and return to Gaul: whilſt Pompey held 
provinces and legions that had not been legally 
allotted to him; and that be ſpould diſmiſs his ar- 


mp, whilſt 8 was levying troops, and only pro- 
miſed to go to his government without fixing a day: 

An evaſion by which, was he to be found in 

Italy even at the expiration of Cæſar's conſul- 

ſhip, he could not be charged with a breach 
of faith. His een to appoint a time Fog — 


«© never 1 — the eme that were ain aw eſpecially a8 
Tl. they were propoſed by himſelf, Mean while, on the morn- 
ing of the 4:4 of February, I received letters from you, 
„ from Philatimus and Furnius, with one to the latter from 

Curio, ridiculing the whole of L. Cæſar's negotiation. We 

* are indeed reduced to a deſperate. paſs. I am ſetting out 

for Capua, where I can be better informed of Pompey's ſitua- 

tion.“ Lid. Ep. xix. [dated Feb. 4.] 

FThis juncture requires fewneſs of words. I deſpairof 

«« peace: We are unprovided for war, You cannot imagine 
* ftauo more deſpicable creatures than aur Conſuls, After coming, 
as I was ordered, to Capua, through a deluge of rain up- 

on the 475 inſtant, in hopes of hearing and underſtanding 

* our preparations, I have miſſed them here, and when they 

«© come they will come unprovided and unprepared. - As to 

« Pompey, he is ſaid to be at Luceria to put himſelf at the head 

of ſome cohorts of Attiuss legions, who are thought to be 

n Ibid. * xx. [dated Feb. 5.] 


N 8 a con- 


6 a conference, and his Getting" to app ach near- 
er, {ni itte gant to hope for a peace®, 
17 Labienus, 


1 t ſeems very evident,” ſays the . author of 
the life of Cicero, that Cz/ar had no real thoughts of peace, 
4% by his paying no regard to Pompey's anſwer, and the tri- 
* fling reaſons which he gave for flighting it. The ſending | 
&« 4 meſſage ſo important by a perſon ſo inſignificant as young 
% ZL. Cz/ar looked, ſays Cicero, as if he had done it by way 
of contempt, or with a view to diſclaim it, eſpecially when, 
«© after offering conditions which were likely to be accepted, 
& he would not fit fill to wait an anfiver, but continued his 
“ march with the fame diligence, and in the fame hoſtile 
manner as before.” He is therefore of opinion, that Cæ- 
s /ar had a double view in offering theſe conditions; for by 
e Pompey's rejecting them, as there was reaſon to expect, from 
" * by; known averſion to any treaty, he hoped to load him with 
the odinm of the war; br, by his embracing them, to flacken 
* his preparations and retard his deſign of leaving 7raly ; 
& Whilſt he himſelf, in the mean time, by following him with 
ce à celerity that amazed every body, might chance to come 
er up with him, and give a deciſtve blow to the war; from 
er Which he had nothing to apprehend, but its being drawh 
r into length. I wow Plainly ſee, ſays" Cicero, though later 
4 nel than I could have wiſhed, on account of the aſſurances 
given me by Balbus, that he aims at nothing elſe, nor has ever 
% aimed at any thing from he beginning but Pomyey's why.” 
Miu. p. 72, 73. But this is the concluſion of 'a man whoſe 
mind was confounded by continual difappointments, (for 
Audeed he was no prophet, as he is commonly ſuppoſed to 
have been) and diſturbed by a thouſand vain fears. Ci- 
tero apprehended alſo that Cz/ar would prove à Phalaris, fack 
Nome, and commit ull manner of cruchiies. Such paſſionate ex- 
reſfons are no authorities. Velleius Paterculus, (I. ii. c. 50.) 
His, from the conſideration of Cæſur's conduct, inferred juſt 
the contrary: At Cuſar Domitio legionibaſque Corfinit, guæ 
una cum eo furrant, potitus, "duce alii/gue qui wolutrant abire ad 
Pampeium, fine dilatione dimiſſis, perſecutus Brundifium, ita ut 
appareret, malle, integris rebus & conditionibus, finire bellum, 
| | uam 


Chap. II. The Roman Hiſtory. 
. Labienus, Ceſar 8 principal Lieutenant in 
che Noun: "rs who an not t only ann diſ- 


ne | 


guns opprimure ee eee e to \ the Ma As brought i in 
proof of Ce/ar's inſincerity, they are very weak. 1. Cefer's 
reaſons for paying no regard to Pompey's anſdver are nd ways 
trifling. If he had ſubmitted to go back to his province, 
whilſt Pampey remained in Zzaly to influence the public de- 
liberations, his cauſe was diſcredited, and he was evidently 
undone. He would have been obliged to ſubmit to every 


thing impoſed upon him by Pompey and his adherents, backed 


by the forces he would ſoon have had at hand. 2. Cz/ar's 


meſſage was given not only to L. Caſar, but ulſo to the 
Prætor Ro/cius : And L. Cz/a* was employed for no other 
reaſon, than becauſe he had brought a meſſage from Pompey. 
3. It would have been folly in Cæſar, while his enemies were 


making prepatations againſt him with the utmoſt diligence, | 


to have ſuſpended his military operations in a conjunture 
when all depended upon expedition. And 1oppdbſe to the 

authority of Dr. Middleton that of Matius, of whom Cicere 
gives this character: (Ad Att. ix. 11.) © Indeed I think him 


be A diſcreet, wiſe man, and he has been al [20ays reckoned an ad- 


4 oifer of penceable meaſures.” += As we had a great deal of gee Chap. 


© converſation, ſays Cicero, I ſhewed him Cz/ar's letter to 
me, and 4 begged to know what he meant by his expreſſions 
of his wanting to be directed by my advice, intereſt, autbo- 
4 rig, and aſſilance in all things. His anſwer was, that he 


* made no doubt Cz/ar applied to me for my aſſiſtance and 


© intereſt in bringing about an accommodation, He was 
e very poſitfroe that Cx8ar's ſentiments were pacifie, and 
r promiſed to recommend the thing to himſelf,” 7ellei- 
s Paterculus, who, in general, is not unfavourable to Pompey 
and his cauſe, intir-ly condemns the Pompeians in this ne- 
gotiation. After ſaying : Alterius ducis cauſa melior ⁊ idebatur, 
altcrius erat firmior : Hic omnit ſpecigſa, illi val-ntia : Pompci- 
um Senatus apttoritas, Cæſarem militum armacuit fiducia Vir 
antiguus et gravis Pompeii partes Iaudaret magis, prudens ſeque- 
retur Cæſaris; et illa glerigſa, hec lerribiliara duceret : He 
adds „ Nihil relictum a as * pacis cauſa ten- 


2 85 e ee, 


III. 


898 Tie Roman Bley. Book X. 


Fr. Soguited himſelf by his military ho but 
- "48. had raiſed an immenſe fortune, deſerted his Ge- 
403 Conf. neral about this time, and came over to Pompey. 
| This added a new life to his cauſe, and raiſed an 
70. expectation that many more would follow the 
| example. He was much careſſed and carried 
about every-where by Pompey, - who promiſed 
himſelf great ſervice from his fame and expe- 
rience, and eſpecially from his credit in Cæſars 
army, and his knowledge of his councils : But 
his account of things, like that of all deſerters, 
was accommodated rather to pleaſe than to ſerve 
his new friends; | repreſenting the weakneſs of 
Cxsar's troops, their averſion to his preſent de- 
ans, the diſaffeftion of the two Gauls, and diſpaſi- 
lion to revolt; the contrary of all which was 
found to be true in the event: And as he came 
to them alone, without bringing with him any 
of thoſe troops with which he had acquired his 
reputation, ſo bis deſertion had no other effect 
than to ruin his own fortunes without doing any 
W to uns ? dns cont behaved on this occa- 
ſion 
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may ante age hy 


tari * 2 receptum a wie ; cum alter Conſul juſta 
Mi ferocior ; Lentulus vero ſalva rep. ſalvus efſe non poſſtt ; 
M. autem Cato moriendum ante, quam ullam conditionem ci uis 
actipiendam reip. comtenderet . ut deinde ſpretis omnibus que 
Cafar poſſula verat, tantummodo contentus cum una legiane titu- 
lum _ retinere provincie ; privatus in urbem veniret, et ſe in 
petitions confulatus 2 uffragits pop. Rom. commilteret decrevere. 
L. Ii. e. 49. | 
"5M Cicero thinks aloud i in his letters to his friend Atticus, and 
it is entertaining to conſider his various views of the ſame ob- 
Jedts, and the workers. of his LO Es. vii. 12. ad Att, dated 


Jau. 


; 4 : 
/ g - 
* 
b — 
* > 


8 
59 
— 


we with "__ magnanimity: He _— very little Y-R- Ger- 


notice of his Lieutenant's deſertion, though the 


example might have been of dangerous conſe- 
ne UP ron . of A war "of ee na- 


. F 


Jan. 23. It ene Labimss has left Cafer. 
oh In that caſ:, if he had gone to Rome, while the Magiſtrates 


| WW 
453 Conf. 


4 and the Senate were there, he would have been of great 


| « uſe to our party. It would have intimated that the beſt 
ah Cofars friends had condemned him as a traitor to his 


country. The fact is indeed fo, but, at the preſent juncture, 


it is of leſs uſe, becauſe our party cannot avail itſelf of it; and 
© 7 believe that Labienus himſelf repents of what he has dont. 
Vet, after all, there is a poſſibility that his leaving Caſer 

« is falſe ; we, however, depend upon it as a certainty.” © 


Ez. xiil. . J look upon Labimus to be a Hero: We have not 


« for theſe many years had ſe noble an inflance of | Roman ſpirit. 
Had it no other effect, it has that of galling Ca/ar, but I 
* am in hopes of ſeeing it produttive of more ſolid conſequences.” 
Lid. Labienus, whom I think a truly great man, came 
* on the 22d inftant to Ti branum, where he had a conference 
< with Pümpey and the Conſuls. What the import and reſult 
| as I will write to you when I am better informed. 
© —— Labienus ſeems to have given us ſpirits.” Yes, Pom- 
x, encouraged by him, talked big, that he <vould ſoon be at 
_ the bead of an ęffecti us army; that he would march into Pice- 
num, and put things into ens a Os that the Senate ow 
Safely return to Rome. © 
A Air. viii. 2. Feb. 17. « There is no FR aps Labs. 
* enus.” And thus the Hero, the  high-ſpirited Roman, ſinks 
into a baſe deſerter : 2. ED 
Fami arms 


2 5 5 3 3 


Lucan. v. 345. 


1 the ſame time piſo, Cæſar's father-in-law, left the 
City : This ſtep engages all Ciceros affection to him, and raiſes 
his prophetic ſpirit: I am in love with PIso, and I can fere- 
fee the diflike he has fignified of bis * e condue? will 


mak? a great e on the * 
| ture; 


Ce. de | 
Bell. Civ. 
Com. lib. i. 


5 with notes; of their 


The Roman Hiſtory. Bock X. 
ture; A hien, all his. qamipagre al. | 
every thing he had left behind. | 

There were now little hopes of b 
dation between the two ambitious Chiefs: Mat- 
ters were too far engaged, and their enmity too 
deny declared. Their reciprocal propoſals, 


which were drawn op in writing and immedi- 


ately publiſhed, were no more than manifeſtoes 


to juſtify their conduct. Fompey, whole chief re- 


liance was on his troops in Spain, and the forces 
of the Eaſt, which were re in his inte- 
reſt,” refolved to hazard nothing in #afy, and, 
While he remained there, his fole aim was to 


gain time. Cæſar, on the contrary, who had 


nothing to depend on but his army, and the 


preſent favourable diſpoſitions of the People of 


Rome, was bent upon puſhing” his point, with 
all poſlible celerity. From Aurimum, where we 
left him, he traverſed the whole country of Pi- 


Z  cemm®, as far as Cingulum, with only one le- 


gion: He was Joyfully received in all parts by 


the inhabitants, who were dazzled ugsebtedty 
by che ſplendor of his victories, and the repu- 


tation of his generoſity: And they furniſhed 
his army with every thing neceſſary. Even Cin- 
gulum itſelf, a town founded by Labienus, and 
built at his own expence, ſent deputies to him 

ſubmiſſion and ſervices; 
and 


r SEP £25 OT. 


0 . was za las the ou of Fi: "Y ee, in 
A letter to Atticus of that date, (vii. 21.) writes, Picenum 
« ig Joſt ; nobody knows it but myſelf, by letters I have re- 
< ceived from Dolabella. I expect every moment to hear of 
. we s being in Apulia, and Pompey on ſhipboard.” | 


Chap! 1 The Roman Hiftory. „ 
and he demanded from it a certain number of I. R. 204. 
ſoldiers, which were immediately ſent to him. 2 
There he was joined by the 127 legion, and, * - mn 
with this additional force, he continued his 
march to Aſculum, of which Lentulus Spinther 
had taken poſſeſſion, with ten cohorts. Lentulus, 
on the firſt news of his approach, quitted the 
place, and, in his retreat, was almoſt intirely 
deſerted by his men: He joined, with the few 
that remained, Vibullius Rufus, whom Pompey 
had ſent into Picenum, to encourage his followers 
in thoſe parts. This Commander, underſtand- 
ing the ſtate of affairs, and ſeeing himſelf un- 
able ro make head againſt Cæſar, drew together, | 
from the neighbouring provinces, as many of 
Pompey? s levies as he could meet with, and, 

among the reſt, fix cohorts under the cotriinand 

of Ulcilles Hirrus, who were flying from Came- 

rinum, where they had been quartered ; and, ha- 

ving formed, out of all theſe, thirteen cohorts, 

he poſted by great journeys to Corfinium, where 

Domitius had already got together twenty- two, 

well diſpoſed to Pompey*s cauſe. | 

Pompey's intention was not that thoſe nume. 

rous cohorts ſhcald remain in Corfinium, and = 
there become a prey to Cæſar: He wrote the 

moſt preſſing letters to L. Domitius to bring them 
to him; and theſe, as their contents are both 
intereſting and neceſſary for the underftandin 

of Pompey's conduct, ſhould not be omitted, 
think, by any one Wo writes the * of 

theſe times. 52885 


Cx. 


1 


48. 
403 Conſ. 


* 


Ad Att. 
| viu. 12. 


| Ys 
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| War 5 Maonvs, Doan, to Douirrus, 


Proconſul. 


0 <1 AM ſurpriſed at my not 1 from 


if you, and that all my public intelligence comes 
c through other hands than yours. With forces 


ec ſo diſunited as ours are it is impoſſible for us 


eto be a match for our enemies; but, were 
es they united, I am in hopes we may be Fo 


« the means of ſaving our country and pro- 
& viding for our own ſafety. Therefore, as Vi- 


C Zullius wrote to me, on the gib of February, 


te that you were about to march from Corfinium 
< to join me with your army, I cannot compre- 


* hend why you have altered your reſolution, 


& The reaſon Vibullius intimated to me, viz. that 
e you had intelligence of Ceſar's march from 
& Firmum to the caſtle of 7 ruentum, was a tri- 
« fling one: For, the quicker the enemy's ad- 


«© yances were towards you, your diſpatch ought 
© to have been the greater to join me, before Cz- 


& ſar could have the means of either obſtructing 


.* your march, or of cutting off my communi- 
$ cation with vou. I therefore, in the moſt 
e earneſt manner, intreat you again to take the 
< very firſt opportunity of marching to Luceria, 


< before the troops which Cæſar propoſes to draw 


together can cut off our communication with 


one another. Should any endeavour to per- 


e ſuade you to remain as a guard to their pro- 
66 perties, you cannot refuſe to ſend me the co- 


« 285 which came from Picenum and Cameri- 
4 num, | 


% 


x Chap. II. The Roman Hiſtory. 
„num, and which have left 1 them nl 
6c: their fortunes. 25 5 


Cx. Maonus, Privendys; to DomiTrvus, 


| Procon ful. 


M. CALENIUS brought me a letter 
 & from you the 16th of February, informing 
<« me, that you intended to obſerve Cæſars mo- 


«tions; and, ſhould he point his march for 


4 me by the ſea, that you would forthwith join 
« me in Samnium; but, ſhould he tarry about 
e thoſe parts, that you was reſolved to check 


* him, in caſe he ſhould attempt to extend his 


« quarters. I am ſenſible this reſolution pro- 
* ceeds from your courage and magnanimity z 
* but we muſt be upon our guard, leſt our be- 
ing divided may give the enemy a ſuperiority, 
as his army, which is already ſtrong, is hourly 
« increaſing. It is inconſiſtent with your wiſ- 
dom to have an eye only to the number of 
e cohorts which Ce/ſer at preſent. commands 
* againſt you, without reflecting upon the great 
c force of cavalry and infantry which he will, in 
a very ſhort time, aſſemble. The letter I re- 


© ceived from Buſſenius is an evidence that his 


* ſtrength will be much more conſiderable ſoon ; 
for he tells me, and his intelligence is con- 
_< firmed by many other correſpondents, that 
Curio has drawn all the garriſons out of Un- 
_ © bria and Tuſcany, and is marching at their 
head to join Ceſar. Now ſhould all theſe 
” "on ins" and uw of them be detached 


wag * 


7 v. R. = * 0 Alla, while hg! ae 3 e * 


e wards you, you mult be ſhut up, as the ene 
« my needs not fight you but upon his o] 


* terms ;. Neither can you, ſingly, in the face 


« of ſuch an enemy, ſend out foraging par- 


< ties to maintain your numbers. I therefore 


1 46 again earneſtly conjure you forthwith to march 


e all your troops hither, the Conſuls. having 


6 come to the ſame reſolution, 


©] ordered Meuſeiling to acquaint you, how. 6. 
40 neceſſary. it was for me to take care, that the 
<« two legions ſhould not, without the Picen- 
< tine cohorts, come in ſight of Cæſar's quar- 


ters. You are therefore to give yourſelf no 


© concern, if you ſhall hear that I retreat upon 
« Czſar's advancing againſt me. I muſt take 
<< care not to engage myſelf too far; for both 


5 IG the ſeaſon of the year, and the diſpoſitions of 
4 my ſoldiers, render it impracticable for me to 


« form, a regular 1 incampment; nor would it be 

« adviſeable for me to draw all our garriſons 
« from the fortified places, left I ſhould be cut 
« off from all retreat. 1 have, therefore, aſſem- 
te bled no more than fourteen cohorts at Luceria. 
The Conſuls are either to join me with the 


< troops they have drawn from the fortified 
40 places, or they are to 0 to Sicily. For we 
xr have an army ſtrong enough to 


33 force our way through the enemy, or we muſt 


eee 0nd be 


stake poſſeſſion of ſuch paſſes as they cannot 
force. Now both theſe expedients are im- 
«practicable at this juncture, both becauſe Co- 


* cauſe 


. . Ihe Rom on Hiſtory. 
te cauſe Ceſar is maſter of great part of nah and 


becauſe our army is neicher ſo well provided, 


ce nor {6 numerous as His. We are therefore to 
« be the more cautious in expoſing the inteteſts of 


- We Republic. I again cofure' you inſtantly 
tc to join me with all your troops: We may yet 


reſtore the government, if e ſerve her in c- 


+a 
* > 


VR; 706 


| as * 


1 cert with one anothef; but, by being di- 


ec pated and diſuni fhal 
* „Such are my ſentiments. Rent 


* P. S. When 1 had finiſhed die Kiter Sfes 


66 Aeveten to me your letter and commiſſion 


« exhorting me to march towards Corfiniunt 
8. but that, I think, is what J cannot venture 


ed, we ſhall become weak. 


r |; <3 
65 . 85 3 %% a N 


a * = «NN 


to do, efpecially as T put no great truſt in'the 


4 3 5 er e - command.“ 7 8 


: * 2 - 5 " Ip” * 
44 1 1118 7 v5 1 * . If 19 


ao, ws had bebe ſenſible of the im⸗ 
poſſibility of defenditig Rome, and of his error 


in 2 che þ a a a N to Cæſar o 5 
WF N. A 2 9 1 7 0 


bY 


2 . „ 3+ wa 


n The 8 2 public: a at + Aron a; pr to : 
4. i« Ceſar i is cenſured more than once by Cicero, as one of the 


« blunders of his friends: [See Ad Att. vii. 12. 15.] but it is 
% a common caſe in civil diſſenſions, for the honeſter "fide; 


through the fear of diſcrediting their cauſe by any irregular 


* ag, to ruin it by an zn/caſonable moderation. The public 
money was kept in the temple of Saturn, and the Con- 
«« ſuls contented themſelves with carrying away the keys, 


<< fancying that the ſanity of the place would ſecure it from %. 


e olence; eſpecially when the greateſt part of it was a fund of 
«© the ſacred kind, ſet apart by the laws for occaſions only of 
«the laſt exigency, or the terror of a Gallic invaſion.” Dr. 
Middl, P- 104. Cicero ſays that he adviſed the carrying away 
. of this 1 OY [4d Att. ix. 2.] And it was all along 
the 
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=P 75 * had ſent; on the 7th of February, the Tribune 
4. C. Caffius to Capua with directions to the Conſuls 
423-Con to return to the city, which they were to leave, 
Kaaafter taking all the money out of the Sacred 
' Treaſury. But one of the Conſuls wrote back 
to Pompey, that he ſhould firſt make himſelf 
Maſter of Picenum. The thing was now be- 
F) anne: impracticable: Return to Rome,” ſays 
A. Cicero, © where is their convoy? Return from 
4 Rome, how ſhall they obtain leave? Not · 

2 wWichſtanding this teſtimony of Cicero, our mo- 
dern Hiſtorians commonly ſuppoſe that Lentu- 
us did venture to go to Rome, and that it was 

on this occaſion, that, frightened by a falſe re- 
port of Cæſar's approach, he betook himſelf to 
flight without waiting till the inner door wass 
opened, which is alſo n to 90 expreſs teſ- 
timony of Ceſar. 1 
Ceaſar, having made himſelf Maſter of Aſeu- 
on 1 ordered the ſoldiers who had deſerted Len- 
ulus to be ſought after, and new levies to be 5 
made. He remained there but one day, to ſettle 
what related to proviſions, and purſued his march 
to Cornium. His advanced parties found five 
cohorts employed in breaking down a bridge 
_ three miles diſtant from the town, who inſtantly 
© retired upon the firſt attack; and Cæſar brought 
- Ma ons under e dare 8 
. his * . 


« intention of Pompey and the Conſuls ſo to do, and it 
would have ble ao pot their Soren 
2 a 


2 1 
4 * 2 
* oy 3 _ £ 


Ay wo ns che firſt place Ayo. W gg 
10055 head againſt Cz/ar, every expected 4. 
with impatience what would be the Fr of the 4% Conf. 
enterpriſe. The ang, * both at Rome and 
in other parts of Traly; conceived great hopes, and 5 
did not doubt but Pompey would advange to the 
aſſiſtance of Domitius, to which he was earneſtix 
preſſed by that Commander; who repreſented MS 
by letters, that. it would be eaſy in that cloſe 
+ country to ſhut vp Ceſar between two atmies, 
and cut off all his proviſions ; and chat, unless 

this courſe was followed, a great number of 
„Senators and Roman Knights would be ex- 
« poſed to imminei danger. ” He, ar the ſame 


44 letter from F e me on che 3 1 Fe- 
_ Bruary, i in the evening, that Domitius was at the head of 
n ſtrong army, which had been joined by the cohorts from 

1 Picenum, under the conduct of Lentulus and Thermuz '; that 
© Ceſar was apprehenſive his communication would be cut 
oC off, which could be eaſily effected; and that the Patriot 

4 party at Rome had recovered their ſpirits; and that the te. 

I bels wete in a manner thunderſtruek. Though Lam in- 
4 formed that this good news is little better than viſfortary ; 
yet this letter from Philbiimus has brought to life M. Lepi- 

1 , . Torquatus, and the Tribune C: Caſſius, who-are 
« with me at Formiæ. For my own part, I am afraid they 
e not ſo well founded as the accounts Are of our being 
< almoſt ſurrounded by the enemy, and that ny is  refiring : 
| + from Tal.” Ad Att. vii. 93. 
| At preſent I have a call eee af hope! weed. 
te chiefly occaſioned by the letter which came from Rome 
4 concerning L. Domztins and the Picentine cohorts. Every 
4 = fince has put on a more chearful aſpect, and no. body 


"by Sy 


t % thinks of flying, as they intended. Cæſars threatening 
45 I maynifeſts's are deſpiſed : in ſhort, our reports concerning . 
Th « Domitius are good, thoſe concerning Afranins ſtill better,” 
a if ; +53 ve 
8 This. Ep. 26. 25 


— 89 F. 2 : time, 


d 3 The Romas Eh. 


955 Wy "+ oirks; ts preparations for a vigorous e dener: |} * 
| He diſpoſed engines all round the walls, appoint- 
2 Gan ed | every one is particular poſt, and, to animate 
his men, promifed every ſoldier four acres of land 
out of his own eſtate, 0 in Proportion to every 
"centurien and voluntee rt. 
ear de © "Cafer, who was not SHE ns of 
ttacked by Pompey, e three 
firſt days after his ſitting down before Corfinium in 
ſtrongly fortifying his camp, and in procuring 
corn from the neighbouring towns. He did not, 
however, keep altogether within his intrenck- 
ments. Being informed that the people of _ 
 _ +m0na, a town ſeven miles diſtant from Corfiniun 
| deſired to put themſelves under his en. 
but were hindered by 9. Lucretius, a Senator, 
and Arrius, a Pelignian, who held them in ſub- 
Jection with a garriſon of ſeven cohorts; he ſetit 
thither M. Antony with five cohorts, whoſe en- 
ſigns were no ſooner deſeried from the walls, than 
the gates were thrown open, and the whole people 
in a body, both ſoldiers and townſmen, came out 
| td congratulate Antony on his arrival. Lucretius 
and Attius endeavoured to eſcape over the walls; 


* 72 r 


but Attivs was taken. Antony returned the fame 

| day; and Cæſar, having joined the cohorts to ”_ 
his army, ſer Atrius at Hberty. His army was 5 
| now alſo conſiderably increaſed by "the arrival = 


of the eighth legion, with two and twenty co- _ 5 
. new levies, and about three hundred 

- horſe from the King of Noricum. Th obligetl 1 

him to form a ſecond camp on the other fide of 2 

the town under the command of Cu rio, 'who had 


* 5 120 


8 a * 
* orou 
» — 2 8 4 1 
13 1 * 
#0 * 
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Fe 


brought up theſe recruits,» as Pompey had fo fore- VR. jo 


ſeen; and foretold to Domitius. He employed the 


493 . | 
following days in drawing a line with redoubts 


round the, p lace; which was nearly completed, 
when the meſſengers that had been ſent by Do- 
mitius to Poupey returned with lr anſwer : 125 
gt. 2 Nin 2 e "Told TIT A 
| Cu. N 10 nos, Proconſul, to Denngrves 
eee, Provonak's 56 101/11 


«+ 


"ett H Of! 24333 4 1 1 


FP} . * 8 
5 3 * * "as 62h, 61 


Bef; 2 4 


F 
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* YOUR Pas Rh pag: Ad 75 


* tomy hands, adviſing me of Ceſar's. having 


incamped before Corfinium. I foreſaw and fore - 
what has happened; that, as 


* warned 3 
. things! now ſtand, he would not venture to 


ce een and that he would draw together all 


* his: forces to coop you up, to obſtruct the 


« communication between you and me, and to 

T at 8 
you command with my f ſpected legions. Your b 
me the more, becauſe 1 Wee 5 


< prevent your joining the well affectione 


letter. alarm 
< ſtake the whole fortune of the Republic ups 
dhe loyalty: of the troops that eee me; 
nor am Eyet ) 
«levied: 1 there 
all ou can, if it is now poſſible, to diſengage 


0 eee dime en to join me, before 
can be completed; for 


2 new Neigel cannot march time enough 


to this rendez vous; and, though they were al- 
ready come up, you are ſenſible how little de- 


pendence there is on raw men, who are ſtrangers 


tone another, againſt a veteran army.“ Pom-, 


* 


ined by thoſe the Conſuls 455 
e recommend it to you to do 


viii. 13. 


r N. 
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b wrote' at the fame. He the: eee, 
70 W g$ en, * i ran — we 1 9 192 : 


3 i 1 . 5 . $ 1 Aa * 
+ þ N 45 N ar itt is 8 . 72 HA. 3} #1 15 C3; 13 


o Mons, Preconſul, to C; {Maxerives 


5 * 


"= 29 NE: e Conſuls. a 
ann 5:03 18 Pay... 5 "BRI OF 3:28 
Ad Att. ah BEING perſuaded, that, while we remain- 
: <-ed: frattered, we couſd neither ſerve t the Repub- 
| 66 "RE nor defend oujelves;:'] wrote to 1 Domi 
. be tius, that he ſhould: make all haſte to join me 
N ” with his whole force ab if he” had any ap- 
* dn nin ene Re 
nineteer cohbrts Which 
ae ee thts 1 ro join me from Pice- 
| = 6 rm It happened, as I . dreaded, that Do- 
1 fun, was ſurre dy without having with him 
Ss. e forces ſufficient for a regular incampment zmy* 
| e nĩneteen oohorts and his twelve being quartered 
M in three different towns: (fun he had ſtationed 
e ſome of ithent at Ahe and ſome at Sulmo;) 
| . norß indeed could ko eſcape mould he attempt 
nr. Now, you muſt know, that this accident 
BY e gives methe greateſt diſquiet imaginable. At 
no 1 & the ſame time that J earneſtiy deſire to deliver 
33 4 0 many illuſtrious Ramum from the danger of 
| 5 e being beſieged, it is impoſſible for me to re- 
85 eve them; eee Ane — 
- 1: _ d eee, one and 


2 Ter 


: «ving — ee eren eee | 
“taken care of ph Which / dick ner mä 
eee ee eee ene 62 


i ** 4 FR * f 
, 1e 2 a 
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Chap H. The Roman Hj 1 0 
proper to leave without a ſufficient force to de. GR N 
ee re , Jet. Oh, 
«As I was in hopes Feng army ps Aa 403 Gan 


« eee I charged Lælius with a requeſt, if 


cc vou thought proper, that one of you ſhould re- 


& pair to me, and that the other ſhould go to 


« * Sicily with the troops you have raiſed at Capue 
| « or in its neighbourhood, and with the levies. of 
4 Piuſftus; that Domitius'ſhould join them with 
e his twelve cohorts ; and that the reſt of the 
troops ſhould aſſemble at hs Pa and be 
« ſhippedover from thence to D) achium. N 
— aſtanced 
< of my power, . —— ü 
* ius, who cannot get off by the mountains: 
And we are to take care that the enemy ſhall 
2 neither come up with thoſe fourteen wavering 


ce cohorts, nor overtake me in my march. I there. 


« fore think proper, and I am joined in ſentiments 
by Marcellus, and the other Senators in this 


place, to march the troops I have with me here 


«to. Brundufium. 1 en requeſt you to | 


< make-all-poſlible diſpatch to join me there, 
15 wich as many troops as wo can get together. 


My opinion is, that you give to the r 
ib you have with you, the arms you p opoled 
ſend to me; and, if you ——— 
©quiſite for that purpoſe, it will be of great ſer- 
_ vice, if they can be conveyed in waggons to 

4 . 

I friends advice concerning that matter. I have 
4 Fe? tp — Pretors, 1. Taput and 


I beg chat you will give our 


{Rn Y OO" 


7” 
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9 «che « command kong 1 forges. e bas n 


1 np: i data Da e k ee 


21 715 4 ms Ye 28 to eee N is a Hort letter 
from Pompey t tothe Conſuls on this occaſion, which was -writ- 


55 RE that 423 we 2 now tranſcribed”: It runs : 


dg 


thins': received a letter ftom L. Domittur on che 1770 of 
Bray, of which/T:incloſeyou'a' co Now, though [ 
be not written t youth lknow.you are ſenſible how im- 
££, portant.it..is for the. Con onweal „that, ag ſoon a5 poſe 
40 Aple, there ſhoul be a \ are muſter at one Place o of all 


* our fo rcts.. Therefore,” you] leaſe, © you "will maks all 
, peffbie patch” to join m ‚ 


id leave at Capud ſuch a 
4% gatriſbntas von ſhall judge — Ad Att. viii. 6. 
Here Pompey conceals his anſwer to Damitius, and his reſolu - 
2 of fleaying Lay. «Cicero, who did not doubt b but the ren 


dezyous Was in order to march Forwards, is in great terror : 
for the event on the e meeting e of the two mies. In the next 


letter he fees to have penetrated into Pompeys delign; 
andi in the eighth, he reflects thus on Pampey's couduct: 


Aiden and therefore miſerable + rap be le ael Shes 

my Feed hag inghleraceful is the af, nay 
«only character o mil e 
« FT bf — he IM 
Ge an ee 6e eomniedhtihn, he neglects all prepa- 
tration for:war;. — his miſconduR loſes 


45 


ter frangersto k thoſe: mighty, thoſe monſtrous reſolü ons. 
nme all at once a letter comes from Domitius t6 him; and 


OUT: from-him-to:the:Conſuls.—Pompey retires to Prun- 


40 ee, I Otero is often too ſevere upon his friend) Pompey | 


even in regard to his military capacity: The letters abov 

os ey m to have* "beg at 7 
— Chery 
cles; for no other reaſon, perhaps, than becauſe: he did not 


think proper to 7255 this timorous and talkative orator privy 
to . 66 here | or when are we to emerge, head - 8 
| 95 "KT "Pp ed 


Ui ts you 


he pins himſelf up in Apulia, he prepares to go 
& to Greece, he forſakes us without biddin bus adieu, and 


his time — bewildered . and ; 
PEER nts m in ſever everal of his epiſ- 5 


? F 


bad Hollered up 9 2 
8 22 
ins to Rear h him, he diſcourages | 


Chap. II. = R dan | , 
Damitius eee, to diſſemble the con- 
tents of the letter he had received from Pampe Bet Gs 
and declared in Council, that this General of the 4e Conf. 
Republie would ſpeedily come to their aſſiſtance : Cz. de 
And he exhorted his troops to behave with cou- Bell. Civ. 
rage, and to obey thoſe orders which were neceſ⸗ ; 
ſary for providing every thing for a vigorous de- 
fence. But as his looks and ſpeech. were n 
to diſagree, and as he behaved not with his uſua 
compoſure and firmneſs, and was obſerveũ, G 
trary to his cuſtom, to be much in conference witli 
his friends, it was not poſſible to conceal the truth. 
In the evening of the ſame day, the ſoldier di 
overed that they were not to receive any ſue- 
cour, and that their Commander was meditating 
his eſcape: And they began to mutiny, and by 
means of their Under - officers to make known 
their thoughts to one another. Fhey were be· 5 
9 ſieged (they ing: by Czfar, who had already 
in a manner completed his works; and their 
* General Den ith whoſe promiſes of aſſiſt- 


doning all concern for their ſafety, was contri- „ 
ving to eſcape privately by flight 5 Wherefore 


it was their buſineſs to look to their on pre- 
4 ee ee The ee ignorant of the . 
| 2228 . in eie eee 
10 tells as. wes yo yg 2 General wha knows ſo little Cie. 
e fefſion, that he was a ſtranger to the important ſituation of 
e Picenum & His ntl: onduA ca carries its condemnation upon 
its own face.. Even at this time T am ignorant of bie 
« deſigns, but am inceſſantly vouring to fiſh ſomewhat 
out of him by. letters 3 Nothing ean be more ange 
«gr. unmeaning than the whole of his x nan 
My vi. 13. Ws ITS ont 
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ee first oppoſed: this: reſolution, anc! poſſeſſed | 


th ee. 


| agent the: tronge 


Preparing 
e a e Fran dropped their oppoſition, 
eee the ſetlition. The perſon of Do- 
milius wa er, ae, eee ſent 
* eee eee neee 18 
FThough Cæſan was fully neee 
— it was to get poſſeſſion of the town 
immediately, and join ſo numerous a garriſon co 
is on army, leſt by largeſſes, promiſes of ſpee- 
d relief, or fulſe ur ports, any change ſhould be 
produced in the minds of the ſoldiers; yet fear- 
ing chat, if hie introduced his troops into it in the 
night, they would take that opportunity to plun- 
der it, he ſent back the Deputies with thanks 
fon their proffer, and delayed the taking poſſeſ- 
ſion of it till the next day. But he cauſed the 
walls and the gates to he watched with the great- 
arne He diſpoſed his men along the works, 
not at certain diſtances, as uſual, but in one 
contin :Jo-as to touch each other, and 
to form 4 circle; and he ordered the military 
Tribunes "anc Officers of the cavalry to patrole 
about the works, and not only to be upon their 
guard againſt Jallies, but to take-care to prevent 
the eſcape of any pa rrieular perſons. Not a man 
in the camp cloſed his eyes that night: All were 
"Buſy 3 in executing the General's orders, and in 
„„ | Con- 


conject oy ring th fe o the Ci, of Dani. 
confined i Ge nn. DAMRERY aue eee e 
About the fourth a fc ry Leniu- Three in 
lus Spinther called from the wall te the guard, g - 
and defired to be eee His re- 
queſt being granted, he © mobs learned 
attended by ſome of Domitius 
ver left him till he was in Cieſar wi * 1 
* begged Cſar to ſpare his lifes! and pardon'the 
injuries he had done him, in confideration of 
their former friendſhip.” He owned — 
4 great favours he had formerly received from 
him; that, by his intereſt, he had been lected 
into the College of Prieſts, the go- 
$$ —— — his- 
| prætor ip and that he had been aſſiſted by . 
he was candidate for the conſulſhipi?? 
Here Ceſar; iverrupring his! aid, that he 
R was not come out of the bounds of his province „ 
te with an intent to injure any one: But to repel 
the" injuries done to him by his enemies 3; to 
** revenge” the wrongs of the Tribunes; and to 1715 
e reſtore the Roman people, e de, e 
by a ſmall faction of the Nobles, 

Le berty and privileges.“ Lentulus, encouragt 
this ſpeech, aſked leave to return inte che town 3 : 
* where” he' ſaid; the aſſuranci he had ob- 
L tained of his own fafety, would contribute not 

- little to the conſolation of others, ſome of 
. whom! were ſo terrified, . way cad 
& ge ö 1 CID rate n 9 5 7 135 4 a 
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Sextus Quinctilius Vurus, Quæſtor, 
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Tr! Ronan nrg __ 5 6 


mitius, P. Lentulus Spinther, Ei Talis N=, 1 


Borius; who were of — tank; and Dami- 
tiuss fon, and ſeveral young men of quality, | 
teen Roman wee and a few Decuri- 
or Sepat abouring municipal, 
uns. When they — he gave orders to, 
ſecure. them from the inſults of the ſoldiery 1» 
and, addreſſing them in a fe, Words, he reproach» 
Wabern with, their animoſity to Amn which, the», 
ert. 10 rieker —— — pang. 
1s of ſeſterdes hic n chat; General had brought 
with eee and had depoſited in the 
hands of the two e ofrithe-; town. As- 


of ; -mnight-G66ty bent 


ſeized ts Avid tin: en, (er nh 0 to {hew*- 


arous-as:well.as merciful. . He order- 


ee 


him, and ;fet-out immediately for Alia, in pur 
ſuit of Pompey x 3 lalt. by che 
raſhneſt of: Naniiti s forces, . 
W 15 5 ich all ex £101 "3 
and of abandoning: Lay to his e * e 1821 122 fl F 
0 Bw bf! wn Git 572 

13 Coker made dimhel mater att of eee viii, bal 1 mg or. 
he 32d of F ebruary of the Roman year: According to Heer, 

155 of the Ne, December; but realy on the 26th'of 

January. Celius, in'a letter written to Cicero, while C. 


Jar was * from Corfinium to — ſays: Look 


« upon... 


* temper, Bench howible effects were 
apprehended : Cicera: himſelf was:ſtrongly poſ- 
ſeſſed with it, as appears from many of his letters; 

where he ſeems to take it for granted, that he 
would be a ſecond Phalaris, not a Pharus; *A 
bloody, not à gentle tyrant- This he inferred 


from the violence of bis paſt life; the nature & bis 
preſent enterpriſe; and, above all, from be charac- 


ter of bis friend and follbern; Who were, ge- 


nerally ſpeaking, a needy,” profligate, ery 


crew; prepared for every thi ing that w 8  deſpe- 
rate. It was affirmed like wiſe, "with" great con- 
fidence, he had openly dechetdz tät: Re wis 
no coming to revenge the 'deaths'of Cu. —_—_ 
M. Brutus, and all the other Marian Chiefs,' whom 
Dune; when acting under Sylla, had cruelly put 


to death for their oppoſition to the Syllan cauſe. f 
His generous and nee behaviour to 


his moſt inveterate enemies, taken at Corfiniuns, 


confirmed what he had always given out, that he 


 Jought nothing by the war, but the ſecurity of bis Per- 
Jon and. Om” The horns. letter to N 


1 e nee. Aich 4; 


9 %; A. 


allayed all theſe vain ſuſpicions and fears, and 


Middl. p. 
79% 
N 


* upon Cefar's troops, my Hicks nid tell me whether * br 


would not imagine, by the gaiety of..their.cquntenances,. . 


* that, inſtead of having fought their way through the rough 
e eft and coldeſt countries in the Hardeſt winter, they had 


4 been. regaling themſelves in all the delicacies of eaſe and 


plenty ? Nonne tibi noſtri milites, qui duriſſimit et fi. 


 gidiſſimis locis, teterrima hieme, bellum amb lande Confects. 
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: wy Mela. vii, A 
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. the morives of his : 


“ kind, and to make our ſucceſſes du 
8; others by cruelty fell into deteſtation : and none 
| Ms of them, 


_ t ſhew the world a new method of conq rings 
ec and let clemency and munificence be e. pom: 


18 My 


cen to Ovv10s and Bainvs: | ib 


\« 1 A M-extremely ond at your peg; = 


« under your hands, your great approbation of 
ce what has paſſed at Corfinium : I will follow your 
advice with the greater pleaſure, that it was al- 
be ways my own diſpoſition a eh — atmoſt 
e Jenity, and to court an accommodation 
% Pompey. Let us try whether it be pd is r 


« this means, to regain the Millions of. many 
& ; Hince | 


YCeDtl 8 Hylla, whom I don't chuſe a 
* to imitate, enjoyed his ſucceſſes long: Let ml 


< I have already formed oo ſchemes; and ma- 
* ny more may be formed, for effefting this. 


I deſire you to turn your abe 0 the ne 
« ſubject. ; 


I took ow Cn. Magine, one of Pompey's 


« maſters of the works; but, according to the 


6 plan I laid down, I inſtantly diſmiſſed him. 
He is the ſecond maſter of the works who has 
« fallen into my hands, and whom I have diſ- 
ce miſſed. If they want to ſhew their gratitude, 
6 they will exhort Pompey to prefer my friendſhip 


to that of thoſe men, who have ever ſhewn 
. e both his and my Fong and by 


«& «« whoſe | 


e Roman Mam. 
- ee an its pre- 


1 PR 4; elk Jy 


4 1 ſent en, 5 9 1 
This conduct gave. a candcleyble wan ts 

| airs VC — on the 
5 other 


? 


| r | 
« Fr 1 1 * 
Wir 4 4 3 "WM: Fo = 2 5 


5 5 1 e able, fin e 8 ae 


14 diſcerning, What a vigilant, What a reſolute Commander 


K the Commonwealth has to do with. By Heavens ! if 

< does not imbrue his hand in-blood, BAK 1 it n 
* pine, he will become the darling of thoſe who dreaded him 

% moſt. TLhave had a great deal of talk with our .townſmen, 

<* and, a great deal wich our country gentlemen in theks 


quarters: And, take my word for it, they have no con- s 


= E% TE” 


„ cern but about their lands, their farms, and their money. 
« You ſee what a paſs things are come to. They fear the 
man they truſted ; they love the man they feared. It is 


79 
I. R A te 


— 


5 with anguiſh chat I recollect we ge e 


duct chat have brought us to this. 
From this frſt experiment of Cæſars eee bia wok 
occaſion to ſend him a letter of compliment, and to thank 
him particularly for his generous treatment of Lantulus, who, 
when Conſul, had been the chief author of his n 
to which Cæſar returned the following anſwer: 

* YOU judge rightly of me, for I am ee 


81. 


ce to you, that nothing is farther removed from me than eru- 


= elty ; and, as I have a great pleaſure from the thing itſelf; 
* ſo I rejoice and triumph to find my act approved by you: 


Nor does it at all move me, that thoſe, ho were diſmiſſed 


* by me, are faid to be gone away to renew the war agaĩnſt 

% me; for I deſire nothing more, than that I may always act 

* like ED ; wy 10 bnd r- * i" PRI that ”__ 
BE Ag: bs ew Un 


"> Domitius a tokis ROO W's at Cofa, i in Tuſcany ; and, ha- 


ving manned ome ſhips with his own ſervants, ſet ſail for Marſeilles; 
which he held for Pompey, with conſent of the inhabitants, and defend- 
ed it, as we ſhall ſoon ſee, againſt Cæſar. Ad. Att. ix. 6. Ceſar de 
Bell. Civ. Tib. ii. Lentulus went ſecretly to his houſe at Purevli; ahd, 


after concealing himſelf for ſome time, he joined Pompey, Vibullius 


"Rufus went alſo to Pompey, who ſent him into Spain, charged with 
* his Lieutenants there: And Varus ſailed for Africa. 


* 


wa thier hand 


mand rey day-maCend wot 

deſpicable. He fled perpetually before an they" 
_ Whotiy his pride and perverſeneſs were ſaid to 
have driven to the neceſſity of taking arms; and 
he was continually throwing out threats againſt 
thoſe who did not follow him : Before he ſet out 


8 from Brunduſium, he talked of nothing but pto- 
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ſcriptions, and of acting! in imitation of Sy/la ; and 
his future conduct e anſwered theſe. ear- 
"Mm profeſſions. den e 

As ſoon as hi got inkilligents &f che vans 
a cr Corfinium, he retreated from Luceria to Ca- 


E and from thence to een Here he a 
9 ; 5-5 . A EE ITED: 1 Z 2 - ordered 7 


«would e eee hs Lowry. 3 your Wache | 
4 and aſſiſtance as I have hitherto done in all things. No- 
640 thing, I aſſure you, is dearer to me than Dolabells; I 
, will owe this favour therefore to him: Nor is it poſlible 
4 ſor him indeed to behave otherwiſe, ſuch is his een | 
44 his enn and anne me. AGEL Ad fs 
Ix. 16, 5 
Pompey was . to decken Sr" bs had never lag 
| fore owned, his deſign of quitting Italy, and: carrying the 
war abroad; he gave notice of it to Cicero, and wrote two 
letters to him at Formiæ, to preſs him to come away direct- 
I; but Cicero, already much out of humour with him, was 
diſguſted ſtill the more by his ſhort and negligent manner of 
writing, upon an occaſion ſo important: The ſecond of Pom- 
peys letters, with Ciceros anſwer, will explain the preſent 
ſtate of their affairs, and Cicero S ſentiments upon them. 


on. Poursius „. ge Proconfl, to M. EXD fs | 


wy 1F you are in DN I jake: 2 read your letter 
« ich pleaſure : For I perceived in it your ancient virtue 


W concern” for the eee, neee The . 
el is ee e wid .ot8 15 


n e ne 
We all the new levies to join him; a 


arming thiee hundred Haves and | hepherds, he 
gs X. e 5 kur- 
1 " uls are, come to, the army 1 Lhad in A I ear - 
| ** neſtly exhort you, by Jour fingular and perpetual affection 
„ to the Republic, to come alſo to us; that, by our joint ad- 


vice, we Irn, give help and relief to the afflicted State, 


17K would have you make, the Agpian way your : road, and 
te came, in all haſte, to Brunduſi 2 Take care of * 
7 bealth.”. Ad Att. N e eee 


VI. cièsse, Emperor, ts 2. Macnvs eee 


WI ENI ſent that letter, which was delivered. to you at 
* Canufium; I had no ſuſpicion of your croſſing the ſea for the 
« ſervice. of the Republic, and was in great hopes that we 


e ſhould be able either to bring about an accommodation, 


| 6 which to me ſeemed the moſt uſeful, Or to defend the Re- 
10 public with the greateſt dignity. in Haly. In the mean 
_ * time, before my letter reached you, being informed of your 


. reſolution by the inſtructions which you ſent to the Con- 
e ſuls, I did not wait till I could have a letter from you, bur 


0 ſex, out immediately towards you, with my brother, and 
46 N children, to Apulia. When we were come to Thee, 
anum, your friend C. Meſſius, and many others, told us, 

* Caſar was in the road to Capua, and would lodge that... 


Y mige dt. Künne I mas. much diſturbed at itz be: 
l cauſe, if it was true, I not only took my journey to be pre- 


cluded, but myſelf alſo. tg: be certainly a : priſoner, 


went on, therefore, to Cales with intent to ſtay there, 


_ * till L could learn from Aſbernia the certainty of Rae 
**, gence: At Cales, there was brought to me a copy of the 
letter which you wrote t the Conſul Lentulus, with which 
* you-Jent the copy alſo of one that you had received 
from; Domitius, dated the 18:4 of February, and ſignified 
<< that it was of great importance ta the Republic that all the 
troops thould be drawn together, as ſoon as poſſible, to one 


yy place; vet ſo as to. leave a ſufficient garriſon . in Capua. 


* Upon reading theſe letters, I Was of the ſame opinion 
< with IF reſt, that you were reſolved” to march to Cor- 
„ 5 | n , 


4 . 


* 


* 


HY 


Bef 8. furniſhed them with horles;: The Prætor, L. 
e TIT, 1 e ee Abaz e d. 0. 


1 fraium e all your ion ; whither, ha Coſer 50 before 
te the town, I thought it impoſſible for me to come. While 
this affair was in the utmoſt expectatien, we were  in- 
e formed at one and the ſame time both of what had hap- 
t pened at Corfintum, and that you were actually marching 
| « towards Brundufium + And, when I and my brother 1 re- 
44 ſolved, without heſitation, to follow you thither, we were 
« advertiſed by many, who came from Samnium and Apulia, 
to take care that we did not fall into Cæſar's hands; for 
5 that he was upon his march to the ſame places where our 
road lay, and would reach them ſooner. than, we could 
_ © poſſibly do. This being the caſe, it did not ſeem. Ae 
able to me, or my brother, or any of our friends, to run 
« the riſk of hurting, not only ourſelves, but the Republic; 
*« by our raſhneſs: Eſpecially When we could not doubt, but 
_ * that; if the journey had been ſafe to us, we ſhould not 
then be able to overtake you, In the mean while I received 
your letter, dated from Canufrum, the 21/4 of February, in 
«© which you exhort me to come in all haſte to Hranduſium : 
% But; as 1 did not receive it till the 297b, I made no 
* queſtion but that you were already arrived at Brundufram ; 
| anal} that road ſeemed wholly ſhut up to us, and we 
— * ourſelves as ſurely intercepted as thoſe. who were! taken 
at Corfinium'; For we did not reckon them only to be pri- 
f «7 Wrong who were · actually fallen into the enemy's hands, 
1 but thoſe too not leſs ſo, who happen to be incloſed 
« within the quarters and garriforis.of their adverſaries. Since 
this is our caſe, I heartily wilh, in the firſt place, that I 
* had always been with you; as Þ then told you, when Ire- 
Hinquiſhed the command of Capua, which I did not do for 
the ſake of avoiding trouble, but becauſe I ſa that the 
e town could not be held without an army, and was unwit- 
ling chat the ſame accident ſhould happen to me, which, to 
my ſorrow, has happened to ſome of our braveſt citizens 
« ar Corfintum + But, fince it has not been my lot to be with 10 
2 99%, L wiſh that [ had been nude privy to your councils; 
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chap. © 7 * Roman Hiſtory 


xe for 11 could not poſſibly ſulpecd and ſhould Soner have be- 


under ſuch a leader as you, we ſhould not be able to ſtand 
our ground in Lay: Nor do I now blame your con- 
duct, but lament the fate of the Republic; and, though 1 
e cannot comprehend What it is which you have followed, 
yet Lam not the leſs perfuaded that you have done nothing 


on bad conditions ; then about leaving the city; for, as 


« do not take upon myſelf to think that my advice ought 
** to have been followed: I followed yours; nor that for the 


« lieved auy thing, than that, for the good of the Republic, 


« but with the greateſt reaſon. You remember, I believe, 
ee that my opinion always was, firſt, to preſerve peace, even 


«to. hah, you never intimated a tittle to me about it; but * 


83 
horts, and the Prztor Rutilius Lupus, from Ter- TR Gee 
2 with . e Caſar s cavalry at „ 


« fake of the Republic, of which I d:ſpaired, and which is Ho 


© now overturned, ſo as not to be raiſed up again without a 
civil and moſt pernicious war. I ſought you; deſired to 


be with you; nor will T omit the firſt opportunity which 
«« offers of effecting it. I eaſily perceived, through all this 
« affair, that I did not ſatisfy thoſe who are fond of fighting: 


N * For I made no ſcruple to own, that I wiſhed fbr no- 


thing ſo much as peace; not but that T had the fame 


= ITE from it as they; but I thought them more 


L * tolerable than à civil war: Then, after the war was be- 

- gun, When 1 ſaw that conditions of peace were offered 
. to you, and a full and honourable anſwer given to them, 
* - I began to weigh and deliberate well upon my on conduct, 
. which, confidering your kindneſs to me, I fancied that I 

1 mould eaffly N to your ſatisfaction: I recollected that 

2 ee was che only man who, for rbe greateſt ſer vicer to the pub- 

Tr @ lie, bad faffered a moſt wretched and cruel puniſhment: That 

e woas the only one, auh, if T effended him, to whom, at the 

- very time when nve vere in arms againſt him, a ſecond con- 

to FO *« fulſoip and moſt Jplendid triumph vere offered, ſhould be ino 
us © wed again in all 1he ſame firuggles ; ſo that my perſon ſeemed 
th = © toftand always expoſed a sa public mark to the inſults of 

TY = —— citizens : Nor did 1 {uſpedt any * theſe things 


* 20 664 till | 


2 HE e the Roth wy. | Book 4 
- a diſtance, commanded by Bivius Carins,: were 
extremely diſconcerted ; and, while they medita- 


103 Conſ. ted what ſtep to take, their ſoldiers deſerted them, 


and joined the troops under the conduct of Curius. 
Several other parties, flying different ways, fell 
in, ſome with Cz/ar's foot, others with his ca- 
valry. Cn. Magius, of Cremona, Pompey's maſ- 
ter of the works, or chief engineer, being taken 
in his. way to Brunduſium, was brought to Ceſar, 
who ſent him back to Pompey with this meſſage: 
That, as he had not yet obtained an interview, 
« his deſign was to come to Brundufium, there to 
© coniler with him in relation to the common 
« ſafety 5. becauſe. they ſoon would be able to 
1 « diſpatch, ina perſonal ran, what, if mana- 


40 „an bens peniyt threatened oichative: 27 N 10 ck 
afraid of them; if they were really to befal me, as I judged 
sit prudent to decline them, if they could - honeftly be 
4. avoided., You ee, in ſhort, the ſtate of my conduct 
- < white we had any hopes of peace; what has fince m_ F 
„ pened deprived me of all power to do any thing: But 
«49 tho whom 140 not pleaſe I can eafily-anſwer, that I 
| friend to C. Cæſar than they, nor they ever 
E « er fence to the Republie than myſelf : The only dif- 
| « erence between me and them is, that as they.are excellent 
« citizens, and I not far removed from that character, it 
* was: my advice to proceed by way of treaty, which I unger- 
* ſtood to be. approved alſo by you; theirs by way of arms 3 
<« and, ſince this method has prevailed, it ſhall be my care 
to behave myſelf fo, that the Republic may not want 
* in me the ſpirit of a true citizen, nor you of a friend, 
* Adieu.“ Ad At. viii. 11. The expoſtalations in the lat- 
ter pare of chis letter were certainly uſeleſs, unfriendly, and 
ill timed. His excuſes in the firſt part were all falſe ; 
for he owns to Atticus, that, in truth, he was willing to con- 


Ker a Berl donger what Wwas as right and fit for mor: 10 d. 
Fig. 12. 


ged 5 
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| Chap. . The Roman Elias. 


<.oed by the intervention of others, might run 
into à tedious negociation.“ It appears, by 
a letter of Czſar to Oppins, * that Pompey ſent 


back Magius, as ſoon as Ceſar arrived before 

1 Brunduſium, with ſom propoſal 
ä nothing of E nor of thoſe in return which were 

then made by Cæſar. Young Balbus was ſent 


s which we know 


alſo after the Conſul Lentulus, to endeavour to 
engage him to ſtay in tay, and to return to the 


city, by the offer of every thing that could tempt. 


_ and Cicero ſeems to think that Lentulus 


might have complied with the invitation, if Bal. 
bing and he had met; but the Conſul had failed 
before Balbus could come up with him. | 


In fine, Ceſar was ſo bent upon an accom- 
RY that, ſeeing Magius 7 did not returh 


33 
V. R. 04. 
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* « On the 95 of March, L arrived at n and 
<: (hand inveſted it. Pompey is within the place. He ſent 


«* Magius to me, to treat of peace. I anſwered him as 1 


« thought proper. I was willing you ſhould be inſtantly in- 


« formed of this. When 1 ſhall have any proſpect of an ac- 


**commodation, I will let you know without loſs of time.” 


A Att; ix. 13. © I have no copy,” ſays Cicero, ** of the 
<<. propoſals you aſk. for, ſent by Ce/ar to the Conſuls and 
to Pompey While I was upon the road, I ſent you thoſe 


brought by gypta; by which, I ſuppoſe, you may ga- 
« ther the ſubſtance of the others. Ad Att. ix. i. 
M. Crevier (Vol, XIII. p. 255.) taking i it for granted chat 


7 cas means to ſay in this place that Magius was never ſent 
to him by Pompey, makes a very ſevere and haſty refſexion 
upon his 3 1 Ci/ar® [to uſe the words of this hiſto- 


rian] „ fays, in his Commentaries, that Magius brought him 
F* back 7 2 from Pompey; but we have a letter from 
" Cefar to Oppius and Balbus, which proves the contrary, 


t SO 55 ſays he, 60 * "_— . with overtures | 


'S Bs 


The Rowen: Bits. Shah X. 
YL 8 to him, as he expected, he diſpatched Caninius 


„ KRebilus, one of his Lieutenants, a relation wn 

2 ; = intimate friend of Scribonius Libo, to confer. with 

him on the ſubject.” His orders were to exhort 

Libo, in the moſt earneſt manner, to procure an 

interview between him and Pompey: To repre- 

ſent to him that, by this means, peace might be 

concluded upon reaſonable terms; and that the 

honour of it would redound to him by whoſe me- 

diation both parties ſhould be prevailed with to 

lay down their arms. Libo, after conferring with 

Caninius, waited on Pompey, and returned with 

| this anſwer: That' the Conſuls were eee 

a whom Pompey had no power to treat 

_ __- * of an accommodation.” Pompey's' averſion to 

all negociations was known to his party ;* and, 

1 e W 


* 


5 of Nate, and J have anfavered\ bim what 1 thought proper. 

e difficult to reconcile theſe contradictions, but by 

* ſuppoſing that Cæſar has not been ſcrupulouſly ache! 
as to facts in his Commentaries ; particularly in what re- 

_ . * # gards the civil war. Afinius Pollio, who accompanied him 
n ſeveral expeditions, expreſily accuſed him of it. So 
that this great man, this generous, elevated ſoul, dif 
„ dained not to diſhonour himſelf by falſehood, and to ſup - 

4 preſs the truth in a work deſtined for poſterity.” The let- 

ter cited by M. Crevier, and which is copied above, 
proves that Cæſar expected Magius again. His firlt mef- 
ſage by him, when taken priſoner, was only in general 
terms, to demand an interview ; he made no propoſals. 
Cæſar has negleSied to mention Magius's firſt viſit ; or, per- 

| haps, as in many other places of _ Commentaries WE" are 

| ſomelines wanting. 

Four laft letter is dated FR if of March ; a" in 
«5: you with for an interview, and do not deſpair of an ac- 

" 8 commodation between pts and ht ;5 but, in my pre- 

£06 lent 


Chap. n . The Roman H tory. 
leſt the Conſuls ſhould engage in one againſt his 
will, he was all kg very. deſirous of ſending 
them out of 1taly. | 
Ceſar fat down, on the nib of March, be- 
— Brundufium with ſix legions; three of which 
were compoſed. of veteran, ſoldiers, and the reſt 
of new levies drawn. together upon his- march, 


9 
v. R 
Bet Che. 


He had ſent Domutius's troops directly from Cor- 


Inium, towards Sicily, not caring to bring them 
near Pompey's quarters. The Conſuls had ſailed 
on the 4 with thirty cohorts, and there were 
ſtill twenty in the town with Pompey. Nor was 

it certainly known whether he continued there 

for want of ſhipping to tranſport his troops, or 


with the deſign to keep poſſeſſion of Brunduſum, . 
that he might be maſter of the whole Adriatic 


ſea, the fartheſt parts of 1/aly, and the country 
of Greece, in order to make war on both ſides the- 
Gulph. Cæſar, having Joſt all hopes of an ac- 
commodation, and fearing that it was his inten- 


tion to keep footing 1 in Tal, reſolved to puſh 
the war with vigour, and. to deprive him of the 
2 adyantages he might reap from the port of 


Brunduſum. The followin g works were con- 


_ rrived by him for this purpoſe. He carried on .- 


a mole on each ſide of the haven Where the en- 


trance was narroweſt, and the water ſhallow. 


But as this undertaking could not be carried 
quite acroſs the port, To reaſon of the great 
Fu of the ſea, he Prepared double floats of 


« ſent way of thiaking, I cannot 6 will be 


* any interview; or, if there is, that. Pompey a 0 
*f 10 any rn. Ad. Att. vii. 15: 


1 rims 


* 


N 48. 


diſtance, and to guard the work from fire and 


. Roman Bifory. 


| Lager timber, thirty feet ſquare, which were each ſe- 
| * cured by four anchors, to enable them to reſiſt 
| — the fury of the Waves. Theſe, whieh were to 
extend all the way between the two moles, 


were covered over with earth and faſcines, that 
the ſoldiers might paſs and repaſs with eaſe, and 


have firm footing to defend them. The front 


and ſides were armed with a parapet of hur- 
dles ; and every fourth float had a tower of two | 
ſtories, the better to keep the enemies ſhips ar a 
the ſhocks of veſſels, FF 

Againſt theſe preparations Pompey made ule 
of ſeveral. large ſhips, upon which he raiſed 


turrets three ſtories high; and, having filled them 
with engines and darts, he let them looſe upon 


Ceſar's floats in order to break through the ſtac- 


cado, and interrupt the progreſs of the works. 
Thus daily ſkirmiſhes happened with darts, ar- 


rows, and flings, at a diſtance z and Cæſar had 


ſpent nine days in theſe works, and had half- 
' finiſhed the ſtaccado, when the ſhips employed 

in the firſt embarkation were ſent back by the 
 Conſuls, - Pompey, either alarmed - at Cæſar's 


' works, or becauſe from the firſt he had reſolved 
to abandon ah, immediately prepared to carry 


off che reſt of his forces; And, the better to 


ſecure his retreat, and to hinder the enemy from 


5 breaking into the town during the embarkation, 


he walled up the gates, barricaded the ftreets, 


or cut ditches acroſs them, which he filled with 
pointed ſtakes, and covered with hurdles and 


earth, The two ** which led to the port, 
and 


and So epi eta pA War 


men, were fortified with a double paliſado of 


i 


48. 


very ſtrong well · ſnarpened ſtakes. After theſe 493 cg 


precautions, he ordered the ſoldiers to embark 
in ſilence, having placed on the walls and tow- 
ers ſome ſelect archers and ſlingers, who were 


to wait till all the troops had got aboard; and 


were then, upon a ſignal given, to retire to ſome 


mall ſhips that TOR for eh at's a convenient | 


diſtance. 


The inhabit ants * pale hes dilhiiöfted with 


Pampey's ſoldiers,” and provoked by the damage 


done to their town by his works, found means 
to give notice to Cæſar of his departure, from the 
tops of their houſes, He immediately upon 


this intelligence ordered ſcaling-ladders | to be 


prepared, and the ſoldiers to repair to their arms, 


that he might not loſe any opportunity of acting. 
Pompey weighed anchor a little before night, and 


gave the ſignal for recalling the ſoldiers that were 
upon the walls, who retired with all poſſible ex- 


"iS pedition ro the ſhips prepared for them. At the 


ſame time the ſcaling-ladders were applied to 


the walls, and Czſar's troops entered the town: 
But, being informed by the Brund»yfians of the 
ſnares and ditches provided for them by the cne- 


my, they were obliged to take a circuit; which 
pave Pompey time enough to put to ſea. Two 


_ tranſports only, impeded by Cæſars mole, _ A 


taken with the troops on board. 


Thus 'Pompey, on the 1 7th of March, aban- 
doned all Tah to his rival. It is the opinion 
- of many, that he ſaw * the beginning he 


ſhould - 


% - 


= 8 
8 8 
* - 
as TY 
. 


an e, Bock x. 


Thaw ſhould 0 3. to this neceſſity; but had 


* 


kept the ſecret to himſelf, and had humoured his 
party in the contrary notion, often talking big 


to keep up their ſpirits: In this view, after the 


deſertion of Labienus, he wrote to Cicero, that 


* in a few days he would have a firm army, with 


„ which he would march againſt Cæſar into 


ꝙPicenum; ſo that the Senate might have an 
% opportunity of returning to the city.” Cicero 


may be quoted as of this opinion. In a letter 
to Atticus, he writes to the following purpoſe: ; 


« Pompey and Ceſar are rivals in power —— 
« Pompey. did not abandon” Rome becauſe it was 


| untenable, nor Haly becauſe he was driven out 


<« of it; it had all along been his intention to 
0 move earth and ſea, to rouſe barbarous mo · 
« narchs, to introduce the troops of  barbarous 


t nations into ah, and to levy numerous ar- 


* mies. He has many to ſecond him in what he 


has long thirſted for, a ſpecies of Sylla's ty- 
_ < ranny.” But Cicero writes not always to his 
friend his real ſentiments; he ſays and unſays : 


He is. now all love, and the moment after all 


indignation. He begins the tenth letter of the 
ninth book with theſe words: I have nothing 


& to write to you; becauſe, ſince I anſwered 


6 yours, the day before yeſterday, I have had no 


& freſh intelligence, But as fretting not only 


| 5 keeps me from lleeping, but gives me the 


„ greateſt pain while I am awake; I ſet myſelf 
don to ſcribble ſomewhat or FG te in cubich 


bade no manner of meaning, but to converſe as it 
Ld were wp nn, why are 0 only comfort.” And 5 
„ ee dg 


do not a ai de bn cf lb 
commencement. of this war, but what convinces, 
me that Pompey thought himſelf capable of de- 
fending Italy; in which opinion he was certainly 
confirmed by Labienus, who would never have 
quitted Ceſar, if he had thought otherwiſe. 
He gave the ſtrongeſt aſſurances to his party be- 


proceed in an hoſtile manner; and that, if he 


3 


. 
Bef. chr. 


fore the rupture, that Ceſar would never dare to 


was mad enough to do ſo, he held him in the 


utmoſt contempt. He had provided bimſelf 
with two legions of veteran troops, and ordered 
levies all over Zaty ſufficient to form eight other 


legions : And he ſent his Officers with troops to 


Rop Cæſar's progreſs. - But he was greatly diſ- 


appointed in every thing he relied upon, and his 


ſpirits were ſunk by theſe diſappointments. The 


ſudden panic that ſeized the town on the firſt 
news of Cæſar's march, and made the two Con- 


ſuls and all the Senavorn: of: Pampiy's. f den fly 
out of it, put a ſtop. to all levies there. In the 


| ſouthern parts, on whoſe affection Pompey de- 


pended ſo much, the levies went on but ſlowly: 

The people ſhewed a great back wardneſs to en- 
liſt. The northern parts ſhewed themſelves, con- 
trary to his expectation, to be in Cz/ar's intereſt, 


and ſurrendered to him upon the firſt ſum- 


mons: Even many towns declared for him be- 


fore they were ſummoned. The Pompeian Com- 


troops, which inſpired Pompey with a juſt diffi- 
dence of the two legions that had been taken 
_ from L's and which conſtituted, in. * 


his 


manders were deſerted every-where by their 


| 48. 
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2 * his chief ſtrength. | Laſtly, Ce/ar's aſtoniſhing : 


celerity baffled all his attempts to ret 2 
For, from his ſetting out at Ravens 5 
legion, though he was forced to take in all the = 

great towns on his road, and ſpent ſeven days 
before Corfimum, and nine before Brunduſium ; 


yet in two months he marched the whole length 


* 


of Italy, entered um with ſix legions, and 
was maſter of four more at leaſt in t 


| arts of the country. - 


A very ingenious dad juſuy admired Aner 


to whoſe performance we are much indebted, | 
but to whoſe: opinions we are not always diſ- 
poſed to ſubſcribe, ſpeaks 1 in the following man- 


ner of Cæſar's enterpriſe: : « If we conſider the 
famous paſſage of the Rubicon, abſtractedli7ß 
«« from the event, it ſeems to have been ſo hazar- 


. dous and deſperate, that Pompey might reaſon- 
_ «ably contemn the thought of it, as of an at- 


* tempt too raſh: for any prudent man to ven- 


„ure upon. If Coſars S view indeed had been 


to poſſeſs himſelf only of ah, there could have 


< been no difficulty in it: His army was undoubt- 
«edly the beſt which was then in the world; 


4 «fluſhed with „ animated with zeal for . 


the perſon of een ene and an overmatch 
4 for any which could be brought againſt it into 
the field: Bur this ſingle army was all that he 


| c had to truſt to; he had no reſource: The loſs 


« of one battle was certain ruin to him; and 
« yet he muſt neceſſarily run the riſk of many 


before he could gain his end: For the whole 


66 1 was * againſt him; z every Pro- 
os vince 


— 


FOI | '* n 1955 


e vince offered a freſhi enemy, and à freſh field VR. ge. 
. of action, where he was like to be expoſed to 
the ſame danger as on the plains of Phurſalia. 4 Conſ- 


1 


48. 


« But, above all, his enemies were maſters f 


the ſea, ſo that he could not tranſport his forces 


© abroad without the hazard of their being 


6 CONT by a ſuperior fleet, or of | being 


ed at land by the difficulty of conveying 


| 4 ſupplies and proviſions to them : Pompey relied 


* chiefly on this ſingle circumftance, and was 


& perſuaded that it muſt neceſſarily determine 


& the war in his favour * So that it ſeems ſurpri- 
* fing how fuch a ſuperiority of advantage, i in the 
c hands of ſo great a Commander, could poſſibly 
* fail of ſucceſs; and we muſt admire" rather 


* the fortune, than the conduf of Czſar, for car- 
<'rying' hin * 


yy that a certain deſtruction would have atten- 
ded Czſar, if he had ſubmitted: to the decree _ 


made againſt him by the Senate. He would 
thereby have been diſarmed at once, and redu- 
ced to Ne: condition of a private citizen: And 
Pompey, with all the power of the State f in his 


hands, would eafily have 


conſulſhip. He intended, ik is certain; to do ſo, 


and even to bring him to trial, as Cato and 


others were continually threaterting him: And, 


of this laſt crcumnſtance, Cæſar, according to 

Suetonius,. was r 

„ gaged in the war,” ſays that hiſtorian, „ be- 
- *« cauſe he was ee of being called to an ac- 


apprehenſve. . . en- 


Af fafe through all theſe difficulties 


"0 the 1 poſſeſſion of the Empire.? LSE 
But it. muſt be remembered, on the Uri 


zointed him of the 
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Ie Schug: for what be had done in his firſt conful- 


« ſhip, contrary to the religion, the laws, and 
the authority of the Tribunes: For Cato often 
4 declared, and with an oath too, that he would 


 * impeach bim as ſoon as he diſbanded his army: 


And it was commonly talked, that, if he re- 
c turnel @ private perſon, Be would, like Milo, be 
e zried" with à guard to attend the Court. This 


* circumſtance ¶finius Pollio has confirmed, 
„hen he ſays that Caſar, upon viewing his 


«enemies ſlaughtered and put to flight upon 


the plains of Pbarſalia, ſpoke theſe words: 
12 hey would Bae it ſo: T Caius Ceſar, who have 


performed ſuch great things, "muſt have undergone 


"oy a ſentence ' of eee N . GY not ker the 


1 111 that Pompey could not def 
threw at once an immenſe power into Cæſar's 


4 afiftance of my army.” 1 5 
If it was ſo evident, las Dr; Middlon will hun 


fend Italy, this 5 


hands, and put him in Poſſeſſion of the for- 


tunes of all his enemies: Which conſideration 
be might think ſufficient to induce them not to 
purſue their ſcheme of depriving him of his 


government; and it certainly would have had 


this effect, if Pompey had not deceived the Senate 


by aſſuring them that he had an army ſuffi- 
cient; to defend the city. This is very plain 
from the many reproaches which were thrown 


: on dee when 2 went DT e to Ne 


ent iſlands, was an overmatch for che reſt of f 
5 | On, . the 


8 « reſentment. —- 


Chap. u ſpoon Alter 


the world. Fo or what was the fighting world ? 
Truly, ſix legions: 0 


Cæſar, and three more diſperſed in Aa. But 


f veterans: in Spain, and an 
army of new levies out of Iraq and the oriental 
provinces, with two legions that had ſerved under 


2. 2 


OO 
403 Conf, 


— 


Cæſar, it is aid, muſt run the riſt of many battles, 
all the empire ewas armed, and every province. offered 
the caſe: It Was, on the contrary, moſt | evident' 
from the beginning, that one general engage 
would decide the fate of the two Chiefs; and, 
with regard to the provinces, it muſt be ob. - 


ſerved; that they were quite indifferent in the 


quarrel, and could not ſtop, if e intended it 


8 df the conquer. » 
In fine, Cicero does not Aae de b 
5 enterpriſe. as a kind of madneſs.' Here is his ac. 
Count to his friend Atticus 1 perceive Caſor 
to be ver ſtrong in infantry, in cavalry, 

_ © ſhipping, and in auxiliar 
bers Matius, I believe, exaggerated, When he 

« ſaid they had offered to maintain for himꝭ at 
their on expenee, ten thouſand foot, and ſix 
4 *, thouſand horſe. - But, ſuppoſing this to bea 
vaunt, yet it is certain that he is very ſtrong); 4 
and he will not, like Pompey. be obliged to 

* maintain his forces upon extraordinary im- 
46 n for he will have the riches of all Name 


Gauls; whoſe Wm 


* at his command: And add to this Cœſar's 0 


« enterpriſing ſpirit, and the weakneſs of our Pa- | 
© triots, who are grieved at War for no other 


«© reaſon, than — they have incurred Caſaris 


—Ceſar, however, has been more 


N | 
[4 


704: & niocderate than he appeared he at © ſetting 

7 ger Pug wah rm wy the 
„ great affection they had for Pompey, and ſeem 
fond of him. The firuatjcn therefore of C gen 


yer T cannot ſee — be can be conguored.—1 
fo not underſtand whom you call Patriots: 
Ad Att. 1 know. of none: I mean I know of no order 
w. . of men deſerving that appellation: Take them 
| + man by man; they are very worthy: gentlemen t 
But, in civil diſſenſions, Wwe are to look for 
e patriotiſm in the conſtituent members of the 
Body Politic. Do you look for it in the Se- 
& nate? Let me aſk you by whom were the 
I, provinces left without governors ? Do you 
ok for patriotiſm among the farmers of the 
revenue f Alas! they never were ſteady, and 
Epo reh ur tntirely devoted is Caſar: Do you 
pol! xv lock for it in our trading, or in our landed in- 
=_—_. tet? They are fondeſt of peace. Can you 
14 imagine that they have any terrible apprehen- 
bons of hing under a monarchy; they, to 
F * whom all forms of governmenpare indifferent, 
provided they enjoy their eaſe ?—— When 
_ fiream of power was weak; it might have 
„ been'ceafily ſtopt. But now he is — of / 
e oleven' legions'fof * veterans] and at much tavalry 
t be 'pleaſes' to>draw into tbe field. Think 
upon the ton Beyond the Po, rbe mob of Rome, 
upon ſo great a majority of the Tribunes, upon 
a profligate riſing generation, upon a General, 
* with ſuch _— to FRO ſuch _ 


„It was with Slat 1 that r 
«Comic at Capua ; not that I Would have 45. 
« declined it, had vr been actiog upon any 493095 
« coricett : But 1 could ſee: no. declared, ſincere Ad Att, 
« concern fur their cowntry in any: of our publie 3* 
* bodigs | nor, in reality, among private perſons, 
Our Patriots were without ſpirit and activity, 
«© as uſual, and as I had foreſeen 3 while tbe mob 
be diſcovered. à mani feſt bias 10 Ceſar ; and moſt 
* of them were fond of a change.” .. Theſe ex 
tracts from Cicero ſeem to contain a very na- 
tural and true deſcription of the times; and this 
deſcription! leads us to conſider. the juſtice of 
Pompey's or Cæſar's cauſe, The ingenious au- 
chor above · cited has given his deciſion on this Widdd. p. 
head, in the following | paſſage flom Cicero; 7; an. 
which we muſt beg leave to accompany with vü. 9. 
our remarks. Lan have held: ¶ Cicero had heen | 
ſpeaking of Cæſar] your government: len pars, 
not granted to you by: the Senate, but :extorted. by 
violence and faction: ¶ Was not this the caſe with. 
every other grant at this time ? Was the Gabi- 
nian, or the Manilian, or the Meffian- law, more 
legally preferred? The government of Gaul was 
given to Ceſar by a law of the people, which the 
Senate thought fit to confirm by a degree of their 
own} abe full term is expired, not of the Jaw, but of 
your licentious till But allow: it. ta. bt: 4 Jaw 
| {Cicero allowed it to have been ſuch, and voted 
forics and he himſelf engaged Cælius to pro- 
Poſe, in favour of Cæſar, another bill to diſ- 
Penſe with W in ſuing for the conſu- 
. N late 


* , 


_ W nn Bin) Bock 2 
mw Ger late during Nr continuance of the law in queſ- 
48 tion] if id now detreed, that you muſt have a ſuc- 
JEET — rr [BV whom By the people? No: By 
- decree of the Senate? No: For the Tribunes 
n By vote of the Senate? Yes: But 
of the Senate awed illegally by the power of 
Pompey) 50 refuſe ;/ and ſay; Have fome regard is 
7525 mne Do you firſt ſhew your regard ta us: Will on 
455 pretend 10 keep an army longer thun ibe people or- 
deved; and contrary to the will of the Senatt? To 
this paſſage from Cicero Dr. Middleton has ad- 
ded: But Caſar's ſtrength lay not in the 
* goodneſs: of his cauſe, but of his troops: 
„be flight of the Tribunes gave him % 
4 ere << plauſible handle to begin, and ſeemed to 


t fſanctify his attempt; but his real motive, 
11 ee ſays Plutarch (in Ant.] was the ſame that 
=_ - e t animated Oyrus and Alexander before him to 
Th e diſturb the peace of mankind 3. the unquench- 
able thirſt of Empire, and the wild ambition 


f being the greateſt man in the world; 
which was not men, vill ah was: 12 0 
e deſtroyed. “ 8 
._ ao" 8 of ah: merit . 1 Colar's: Pr 
Wie have two aſſertions which require a parti- 
eular conſideration... It is affirmed, that the full 
«A appointed for Cæſar's government of Gaul 
8 m enpirechz and that he continued to hold his 
- province: againſt law in defiance of the Senate 
and of che people of Rome : And Dr. Middle- 
P. 45. Jon has ſaid; in another place, that the 1. of 
— "Marob-of che year 703 was the term 1 to 
$32; . 


= 


bag. . De Roman Uiſtory. 
it by. law. Secondly, Ceſer. is condemned as 


guilty of an impudent and treacherous beha- 


viour in not obeying the orders of the Senate. 

Now. as to the firſt point, Dr. Middleton i 18 
—_ miſtaken, and contradicts Cicero him- 
ſelf, when, he ſuppoſes that Ceſar” 8 government 
| was to laſt but eight years, and ended on the 


77 of March, 703. Dio Cafſiu jus indeed ſays, that To 


C2/ar's government was only prolonged to him 


for three years.z, but he is in this contradicted | 
by every other hiſtorian, and by indubitable | 
facts. 5  C2/ar, in his harangue to his ' ſoldiers 


at Ravenna, tells them, that they had. ſerved un- 
der him for nine years; and it appears by what 
he mentions ſoon afterwards, that, beyond'the 


period fixed by the decree of the Senate for diſ- 
banding his forces, there wanted 2 2 "months to 


complete the time allotted | to him by law. The 
complaints of the Tribunes of the people a- 


inſt the Senate, for pretending to abrogate 2 


law of the people, were evidently grounded upon 
this ſuppoſition. What could mean the pri- 
vilege granted him in the year 701, when Pom- 
pey was fole C Conſul, of ſuing for the confulſhip in 
Bis abſence, if his government was to expite be- 
fore he could legally pteſent himſelf as a ' candi- 


date? "And it would have expired, if it had hot | 
been decennial. In fine, Cicero owns, in other 


Places, that Ceſar had tw on his ſide: „ Yet, 

* ſuch is the General we are either to enedunter, 

* 0 we are to gratify him in what he tan already 

alain I law.” 27 And Monfieur Abbe  Mongaul 
N 4 "WT; =” 4 * 3 Lo 


has 


45 


de Roinan Hiſtory. Book x. : 


has thus ark on the paſſage of Cicero ci- 
ted above: Cicero writes here in the Pompeian 
6 ſtyle, or he means only that Czſar's govern- 


d ment would nearly expire about the time of 


racter and 
conduct of 
Cicero con- 
ſideredfrom 
the hiſtory 
of his life, 
by Dr. 
Middleton, 


P. 283. 


„ 5 
e 


« the elections of the next Conſuls; z and that 


1e therefore he might well conſent to leave it, 
« in order to come and ſtand candidate in per- 
& ſon, as was required of him: Or, perhaps, 
e Pompey's faction began to reckon the years of 


6 * Ceſar's government, from the very moment 


that the law was paſſed at Rome, allotting 


6 that province to him; but the general and le- 


egal method was to reckon, from the day in 
15 „which the Governor entered his province.“ 
As to the ſecond point, I ſhall not interpoſe 


wy judgment : The reader, who has had the 


whole evidence laid impartially before him, will, 


probably, have determined for himſelf, I ſhall, 


however, beg leave to inſert a paragraph, or wo 
from the ſpirited mene of our late poet y 
lauret. 

After Kerl difficulties, 2 es, 
« and political ſchemes, to make bad matters 
1 worſe, at laſt the Senate, without any notice ta- 
66 * ken. of the people's right to to. confirm: or rejeft it, 


* came to this bold reſolution, that Ceſar ſhould 


« diſmiſs Bit army. by. a certain day, or be decla- 
66 red an enemy, &c. Does not the very menace 


in this vote imply a doubt or apprehenſion 


e of its not being obeyed ? And whence. could 


* that doubt come but from a conſciouſneſs of 
* * their 6 in taking his command from Ceſar, 


*Y be. 
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Igor the time of its legal duration was expired? Y.R. 


4 Was this a treatment that the high ſpirit of 


10x 


4 


304. 
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on Ceſar could comply with, or {quietly bear? 493 Con 
* indeed, if he would have borne it, where, 3 


© at that time, was the policy of it? What good 


e was the Senate or the public to reap by it? 


4 Would they have leſs reaſon to be afraid of 


6 | Pompey's power, becauſe Pompey then muſt 
<« have had leſs reaſon to be afraid of Cz/ar 
cc while they were both rivals, they could be 
« but candidates for empire ; but, when one of 
e them was deſtroyed, the other of courſe be- 
came equal to their maſter duly elected. 
Could they then imagine that Cæſar, whoſe 


« ſtrength (ſays Dr. Middleton) lay not in the 


*©,m00@neſs of bis cauſe, but of bis troops, would 
< chuſe to come from the head of them merely 
to humble himſelf into a private innocent 
<« man, and to depend upon the favour of Pom- 
* Dey for his future preferment ? Or, if this was 
really what their wiſdom propoſed by their 
& ſage and ſober vote, why, at leaſt, when they 
s knew Czſar was ſo formidable in the field, 
<« would they not previouſly chooſe to ſoften 
e him into obedience by giving him a reaſon- 
4 able hope that ſome ſuch great and gracious 
0 honour ſhould be ſecured to him? But, per- 


60 haps, the neglect of this civility might be ow- 


10 ing to the fc volo of Pompey, whole diſregard 
« of Cæſar might not as yet have given them 
er his orders to make him any ſuch propoſal; 
$. bis ls I. call Ke becauſe, whatever at 
ET. Mg. e 
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4% 66 this time was propoſed i in the Senate went but 


very flowly forward, that had not an eye to | 
« the intereſt or good-liking of Pompey. It 
« would be therefore the greateſt abſurdity to 
6 ſuppoſe ſo raſh and enterpriſing a vote could 
te have come from them ex mero motu, as the 
< free and voluntary act of their own pious care 
« of the public. No, had that been their caſe, 
& had they been their own maſters,” it can ad- 
<« mit of no doubt but that Pompey, as well as 
60 Cæſar, would have had the ſame diſbanding 
C vote paſſed upon him too. Bur, Cala. be- 
«; ing then abroad and Pompey at home; they na- 
« turally choſe to be moſt afraid of the dan- 
i ger that was neareſt to them.” + 

_ Cicero, we may remember, in the account he 
gives of his interview with Pompey, tells us, | 
that, as to public affairs, Pompey talked in ſuch a 
ſtrain, as if a war was inevitable, without gfving 
the leaſt hopes of an accommodation.” 15 
While ſuch [continues our Laureat] was 
6 the diſpoſition of Pompey's mind, we can be 
40 no longer in doubt from whence came chis 

e vote upon Cæſar. 

* Thus the government de jure having ut- 
5 « terly loſt its power, the only debateable quel- 
tion now was, Whether Pompey or Ceſar ö 
eſh ould be the ſole governor de facto. A me- 
„ lancholy election for liberty! Nor had it 4 
er better appearance to Cicero, who tells us, bat 
* which fide ſoever got the better, the war muſt 
| 4 e end in hd 3 the _ 3 
*© Was, 


- a * 
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< was that, if their enemies conquered, * . 


66: 7 proſcribed ; if their friends, be ſaues. 
This being the moſt equal light that the 493 

Ws « catiſe of Pompey or of Cæſar can ſtand in, ve 
4 muſt either ſuppoſe, that, had Caſar, in obe- 
e dienee to the Senate, diſpanded his army, the | 


< public liberty would have been of courſe. re» 
« ſtored; or that, if it would not, (as there. is. 


not tbe moſt diſtant _ pretence. 10 ſay_ it would) ie 


< then muſt. follow, that, whether PORE 


e Cz/ar had prevailed, it could have wrought _ 


no different conſequence to the Roman liberty; 


< the ruin of which, under the ſole dominion of 


« either, muſt (as Cicero confeſſes) have been 

c equally. inevitable: Let this be granted, and 

< neither the virtue, nor the critical learning of 

** poſterity, will. ever think this cauſe a diſpu- 

© table point, or give the leaſt preference to te 

F pretenſions of either of theſe celebrated com- 

_ << petitors, *Tis true, they may tell us, that 

| * Pompey. had the fairer appearance in the Senats 
* ſupport. , Tes, but in nothing more than aps, 


« pearange 3 not by their fret and independent, 


choice, but by the palpable terror of his arm,; 
< nor from their opinion, of his better intentions 8 
4 to the public, than they conceived of Caſars 
hut the plain truth is, that, in this ſituation, 4 
E they rather choſe to let Pompey's orders ſeem _ 
„to be their own, than that any thing ſhould 
<<, appear to. be. tranſacted. without their autho - 
e, Cæſar then was not ſo tame as the - 
kk Senate in yielding up his liberty, or refuſed 
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922 ** ge- 4 to bey the mandate of an intimidated au- 8 . 
4 thority ;; rather chooſing, if he could not live 

if c like a Roman, to die like Cæſar: Will this 
4 ſtand in no excuſe for him? Or, will it 
s be too partially favourable, ſhould we call his 
4 lighting ſuch a Senate an almoſt - laudable 
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8 * ambition ? For never ſurely can it be urged 


& that Ceſar's diſobeying them vas à more crimi- 


| « nul infringement of the public liberty than was 
"28 Pompey” s keeping them in fear of him. And yet, 


again, if the preſumption of either their diſ- 


A obeying or commanding could be mitigated by 


__ appearances, Ceſar, by his offering to lay «xa 


4 bjs arms, provided Pompey might be under. the. 


 < ſame- obligation at the ſame time, made an ad- 


+ vancement to the Patriot, which Pomyzy had 


"© not virtue enough to difſemble. And though 
it may have been objected, that this com- 


. © pliance of Czſar was all but grimace, with- 


out the leaſt intention of his making it good; 


« yet, as this is but an imaginary charge, it 


3 ought at leaſt to have been brought to a 


proof before Ceſar could be juſtly condem- 


E ned upon it. But Pompey's abſolutely, and, 


_ * without befitation, refuſing the propoſal, was an 


« open declaration, that no peaceable terms ſhould 


© Prevail upon him to part with a grain of bis 


*© power. While Pompey, therefore, lies under 
( this imputation, he ſtands in a leſs favourable 


light, or was, rather a more e _ 
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Caen abs ſutling every thing 3 in the South a 
Italy, and taking meaſures to ſecure Sicily and 

| Sardinia, ſers out for Rome. In bis way, be bas 

- conference with: Cicero, who ſoon after retires 

to Pompey's camp. At Rome, he. ſeizes the 

public treaſure; and, finding the Senate unwilling 

ſo at any part, her takes upon himſelf the public 
 alminiſtration. Aster a f 9 fi or YON ay 
1 Joe hn * N 


Caf. end to the war, the beſt plan he 
could follow was to paſs the ſea immediately, 
and endeavour to come up with Pompey and the 
Conſuls in their preſent defenceleſs ſtate, be · 
fore they could draw. the tranſmarine forces to- 
gether. But the execution of this deſign was 
at preſent abſolutely impracticable; for all the 
ſhips had been carried off the coaſt; and to 
gather others from Picenum, Sicily, and the 

coaſts of Gaul, was a. tedious buſineſs, and in 


the winter ſeaſon ſubject to great uncertainty. 
Dreading therefore this delay and loſs of time, 


he determined to go to Spain, whither alſo a very 


Intereſting conſideration called him. It ap- 
peared of dangerous conſequence to ſuffer a ve- 
teran army to ſtrengthen themſelves in his rival's 
Intereſt by new levies of horſe and foot, and to 
Fuer a ſure reſource for their General, when 

driven 


SAR ſeofibl, thi to '\ 
was very nhvie, at, put a A 
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| driven out of Greece and Afia: And he could 


never have a more fayourable opportunity of | 


+ conquering Spain, and the legions there, than 
when Pompey was at ſuch a diſtance from them, 

and unable to give them any aſſiſtance. | He 
reſolved therefore upon this expedition, ſaying, 
. be would go firſt to find an army without a Gene- 
ral, and then return io a General without an army. 


It is commonly ſuppoſed, that Pompey committed 


a capital error in not going 10 Spain, and in neg- 
lecting to put himſelf at the head of the 
troops he had, in a country devoted to his inte- 


beſt 


reſt, and commodious for the operations of his 


a nayal force; and Cicero is cited, as being ſo 


much of chi opinion, that, when he firſt heard 


£7 Pompey's reſolution to go. to Greece, he called 


Caf. de 
Bell. Civ. 


Com. lib. 1. 


it monſtrous. But it is to be conſidered, that 
Pompey had at this time no fleet in readineſs; 
and, if he had failed for Spain directly, he would 
not have had influence enough in the Eaſt to 

have raiſed the fleets and armies, which, by his 
Preſence there, he was enabled to collect. Cæſar 


would have been before-hand with him; and, 
by tranſporting a few legions into Greece, would ; 


have awed all the States of the Eaſt, who were 


moſt of them very indifferent about this quarrel: 
And Pompey, in the mean time, would have 
been cooped up in Spain, and precluded from 


every province of the Empire beſides Africa. 


"Czfar, before he left Brunduſun, ſent orders 


to all the municipal towns upon the ſeveral 


coats! to-affemble-alt * the — they could, 
e 
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105 


and ſend them to that port: And, Knowing of v. K. W 


what importance it was to his reddit, that [taly 
ſhould be abundantly ſupplied with proviſions, 


403 . 
eee 


which Pompey was determined to cut off by Ad Au. 


every poſſible method, * he immediately diſ- 
patchec Valerius, one of his Lieutenants, into 


Sardinia, with one legion; and Curio into Sicily 


with three; commanding him, as ſoon as he 


had mattered this iſland, to paſs over into . 


rica. Then, having put his legions into winter- 


quarters in the towns along the coaſt, at Brun- 
duſium, Ta arentum, Sipontum, and other places, i in 


ſoch a manner as to lock up all the paſſages by 
ſea, and having ordered levies over the whole 
country, he ſet out for Rome. | 


In the midſt of his military operations, he had 


neglected no means of gaining over to his party 


all thoſe who were not his avowed enemies. 


As ſoon as he was informed that the Senators 
bad left Rome, he wrote to many « of them to re- 


2 2 ix. 29:5 © Firth a We Adee i Wa 


to break out, which Pompey will begin by famiſhing lady; 


And yet I mourn for nat taking part in this war; a war l 
44 ſo deteſtable, that, tho“ there is nothing. more unnatural 


0 than not to aſſiſt our parents, yet have the leaders of it ta- 


ken their meaſures for famiſhing the moſt venerable, the 
e moſt ſatred of all parents, I mean their country. My ap- 
prehenſions are not founded upon conjecture, but upon 


<< what I have heard from themſelves. This fleet that is 


I gathering from Alexandria, Calchis, Tyre, Sidon, Aradus, 
* Cyprus, Pamppylia, Lycia, Rhodes, Chios, Bixantium, Lesbos, 


Miletus, Smrna, and Coos; is deſigned to intercept the pro- 
i viſions 9. and * the oy; of the corn; coun- 


£ wo, * 
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turn, and defired Trebatius to write to Cicero to 
beg of him not to abſent himſelf from the city: T5 


. And, after Cicero had left it, he employed dl 
their common friends to uſe their endeavours 
to induce him to imitate the conduct of ſome 


other Conſulars, WhO had determined to pre- 
ſerve a neutrality. Cicero, upon theſe applica- 


tions, keeping at a diſtance from Pompey, Ceſar 
imagined they had made an impreſſion upon 


him; and he began to attempt another point 
with him, viz. zo per ſuade him 10 come back 10 


Rome, and afſiſt inthe. Councils of . the Senate, 


which he deſigned to ſummon at his return 
from following Pompey. With this view, i in 
the hurry of his march towards Brandefum, 


- Gear ſent him the en letter. 


ca, et 40 ces Emperor. | 


„WHEN I had but juſt time to fee our 


friend Furnius, nor could conveniently ſpeak | 


with, or hear him, was in haſte, and on my 
„ march, having ſent the legions before me; 
yet I could not paſs by without writing, and 
e ſending him to you with my thanks: Though 


< have often paid this. duty before, and ſeem 
« likely to pay it oftener, you deſerve it ſo well 
of me. I deſire of you, in a ſpecial man- 
* that, as I hope to be in the city ſhortly, 


I may ſee you there, and have the benefit of 


. your advice, your? - intereſt, - your authority, 
your aſſiſtance in all things. But to return 
EP 2 — 


5 Chap. HI. 
«-g the point: : You will Ben thi hafte and 

A btevity of my letter, and learn the reſt from 
. © Furnind. To this very HAT. m Cicero 


made the Aa atv. Wen 1 Op 
_ Eictro, Emperor, to Chan Ei 5 
my J 44 1281 10G, qt ty. wy _ 


. UPON reading your letter, Ae to 
* me by Furnius, in which you preſſed me to 


„come to the city, I did not ſo much won- 
der at what you there intimated, of your de- 


25. 
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<« fre to uſe my advice and authority, but was at 


c aloſs to find out what you meant by my in- 


te gereſt and affiſtance : Yet I flattered myſelf into 


<« a perſuaſion, that, out of your! admirable''antl 


* ſingular wiſdom," you were deſirous to enter 


<* into ſome meaſures for eſtabliſhing the peace 
0 and concord of the city; and in that caſe 1 
looked upon my temper and character as fit 
<« enough to be employed in ſuch a deliberation. 
ef the caſe be ſo, and you have any concern 


« for the ſafety vf our friend Pomp Ev, and of 


hon reconciling him to yourſelf, and 10 the Republic, 


be, vou will certainly find no man more proper 
4 for ſuch à work than I am, who, from the 


very firſt, have always been the adviſer of 
40 peace both to him and the Senate; and, ſince 
4e this recourſe to arms, have not meddled with 


* any part of the war, but thought you to be 


rally injured by it, while your enemies and en- 
e viers were attempting to deprive you of thoſe bo- 
& nours which the Roman people had granted you. 
« But as at that time I was not only a fayourer 
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« of your PLAST, but an encourager alſo. of 0 


e thers to aſſiſt you in it; ſo now. the dignity of 


6. Pompey greatly affects me: For many years 


ago I made choice. of you. two, with whom 


« to cultivate a particular friendſhip, and to be, 


as L now am, moſt ſtrictly united. Where- 


« fore I deſire of you, or rather beg and im- 


1 anne with all my prayers, that in the hurry of 


your cares you would indulge a moment to 
be 
It, grateful, 
„ pious: man, in remembe ing an act of che 
eee rindneſs to me. If this related only 
ce to myſelf, I ſhould hope ſtill to obtain it from 
” you: But it concerns, I think, both your 
„ honour and the Republic, that by your means 


* ſhould be allowed to continue; in a ſituation 


Lehe beſt adapted to promote the peace of you 
two, as well as the general concord of all the 


«citizens. , After I had {ent my thanks to you 
$: before on the account of Lentulus; for giving 


ſafety to him who had given it to me; yet, 


upon reading his letter, in which he 3 
« -the; moſt grateful ſenſe of your liberality, I 
cock myſelf to have received the ſame grace 


. from you, which he had. done: Towards 
„hem: if by this you perceive me to be 


e grateful, let it be your. care, I beſeech 8 
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In his way to Rome, Ceſar had a conference. Y 

wich en r 29th of March; of 
4 's which, . 


: 4 


wie.” -the compliment. on. \ Cakes 8 1 wildem 3. and, 2 
bove all, the acknowledgment of i his. being. injured by bis ad- 


_ weerſaries in the projent war s In excuſe of which he ſays; 
Ad Au, viii. .) that he was. not ſorry for the publication 
* of it, for he himſelf had given. ſeveral. copies ofit ; 3 and, 
< conſidering what had fince: happened, Was pleaſed to have 
« it known to the world how much he had always been ! in- 
««.clined to peace; and, that in urging Cæſar to fave his 
country, he thought it his buſineſs to uſe ſich expreſſions 
as were the moſt likely to gain authority: with him, with- 


A out fearing to be thought guilty of flattery, in urging him 


„to an act for which pond; Sadly. MW thrown himſelf 
«events left; font i at ans 
Hie received another letter; on veins wobec, and bew 
| the? ſame time, written jointly : by Ballus and Oppins, two of 
Ceærfur's chief conſidents: The advice, not only ef little 
e men, ſuch as we are, but even of the greateſt, is generally 
e weighed, not by the intention of the giver, , but the event; 
yet, relying on your humanity, we will give you what 
we take to be the beſt in the caſe about 1obich you aurote 
f ur; which, though it ſnould not be found prudent, yet 
certainly flows from the utmoſt fidelity and ehe to 
yo. If we did not know; from Cæſar himſelf, that, as 
, ſoon as he comes to Nome, he will do at in our judg- 
„ment we: think he ought to do, treat about a reconcilia- 
tion between him and Pampe, we ſhould. give over ex- 
„ horting you to come and take a part in thoſe delibera- 
; tions; 5: that, by your: 1 who. have a Alrict friendſhip 


5 


| «and dignity 'Or, i on Ne An we : believed that 
Cæſar would not do it, and knew that be Was reſolved 
upon a war with Pompey, we ſhould: never try to perſuade 
you to take arms againſt a man to whom yon have the 
greateſt obligations, in the ſame manner as we have always 


oth intreated you, not to fight ele, But, ſince, at 
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Which, er 2 e following account to 
his friend: TON.” 1 diſcourſe" with Minn 
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* Wer re eee now 
& will do, we have nothing to offer 3 that it does | 
'« not ſeem agreeable to your. dignity, or your fidelity, fo 
« well Known to all, when you are intimate with them both, 
* to take arms againſt either; and this we do not doubt 
= * but Caſar, according to his humanity, will highly ap- 
« prove: Yet, if you judge proper, we will write to him, to 
« let us know what he will really do about it; and, if he re- 
es turns us an anſwer, we will preſently ſend you notice what 
ec we think of it, and give yo dur word, that we will ad- 
viſe only, what we take to be moſt ſuitable to your ho- 
« nour, not to Cg t views ; and ape perſundedl chat C lar, 
, out of his Indulgence to his friends, will be pleaſed with 
2 it. "Ad Art., ix. 5. This 7 vb letter was followed by a ſe- 
Parate one from Babe made uber Ihad fent the 
6 Fre ig" — poder tins generics —— 
4% you will perceive how deſirous he is of peace, and to be re- 
celle with F and how far removed from all 
thoughts ef "cruelty. It gives me an extreme joy, as it 
- y ought to do, to ſee him in theſe ſentiments. 
As to yourſelf, your fidelity; and your piety, 1 am entirely 
of the fame mind; my dear Citerv, with you, that — 
, cannot, confiſtently with your character and duty, bear 
« arms' againſt à man, to whom you declare +yourſelf fo 
. greatly obliged; that Czar will approve: this reſolution, 
«I certainly know from his fingular humanity ;; and that 
« you Will perfectly fatisfy him, by taking no part in the 
_< war apainſt him, nor joining yourſelf to his adverſaries; 
This he will think ſufficient, not only from you, a per- 
1 fon of fuch dignity and ſplendor ; but has allowed it even 
1 to me, not to be found in that camp, which is likely to 
«© be formed againſt Lentulus and Pompey, from whom I have | 
received the greateſt obligations: It was enough, he ſaid, . 
S EY i 
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4 ſays he, was. ſuch as would rather make him .. Gen. 
c think well of me than thank me. I ſtood 

firm in refuſing to go to Rome; but was de- 403 — 04 
« ceived in expecting 10 find him eaſy; for 1 5 
<« never ſaw any one leſs ſo: He was condemn- 

ed, he ſaid, by my judgment; and, if I did 

e not come, others would be the more back - 

ec ward: I told him that their caſe was very ” 
different from mine. After many things ſaid 

| <« on both ſides, he bad me come, however, W_ 

ow; "IP to make Peace: TONAL 1 do i mo "_ I, 


— aki I inks wen: Ky to IPO if 1 thanks 955 . 
e wherefore-I now manage all Lextulas's affairs at Rome, and Va 
« diſcharge my duty, my fidelity, my piety to them both: 5 
0 Yet, in truth, I do not take the hopes of an accommoda- 
tion, though now ſo low, to be quite deſperate, ſince Cæſar 
is in that mind in which we ought to wiſh him: One thing 
** would pleaſe me, if you thought it proper, that you would 
« write: to him, and deſire a guard from him, as you did - 
« from Pompey, at the time of Milo's trial, with my appro- 
* bation : I will undertake for him, if I rightly know Cæ- 
ar, that he will ſoonef pay a regard to your dignity, than 
* to his own. intereſt. How prudently I write theſe things, 
« T know. not; but this I certainly know, that, whatever.I ' 
„ write, 1 write out of a ſingular love and affection to you; 
« for, (let me die, fo as Cz/ar may but live) if I have not ſo 
te great an eſteem for you, that few are equally dear to me. 
ö When you have taken any reſolution in this affair, I with 
„that you would let me know it, for I am exceedingly ſol- 
4 licitous that you ſhould diſcharge your duty to them both, 5 
* which in truth I am confident you will diſcharge.“ Dr. 
66 Middleton i is of opinion, that the offer of a guard was in- 
10 finuated to deprive him of the liberty of retiring: But, con- 
5  Gdering Cz/ar's moſt generous behaviour,” even to his ene- 
* mies, this Ne ſeems to be margy grouneſs, 


< going to Spain, or tranſportin 


5 a % 
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my on way? Do you imagine, replied he, 
e that I will preſcribe to you? I will move the 


Senate then, ſays I, for a deeree againſt your 
your troops into 


4 Grtece, and ſay a great deal beſides in bewail- 


> « ing the caſe of Pompey': I will not allow, re- 


_ & plied he, ſuch things to be ſaid : So I thought, 
* fays I, and for that reaſon will not come; be- 


<«< cauſe I muſt either ſay them, and many more, 
& which I cannot help faying, if I am there, or 


not come at all. The reſult was, that, to 
4 ſhift off the diſcourſe, he wiſhed me to conſi- 


der of it; which I could not refuſe to do, and 


4 ſo We parted. J am perſuaded, that he is not 


« pleaſed with me; but I am pleaſed with my- 
« ſelf z which I have not been before of a long 
« time. As for the reſt ; good Gods, what a 
« crew he has with him! What a helliſh band, 
4 as you call them!! —— What a deplorable 
« affair! What deſperate. troops | What a la- 


e mentable thing, to ſee Servins's fon, and Ti- | 
& ſinius s, with many more of their rank in that 


. camp, which beſieged Pompey ! He has fix le- 


« gions; wakes at all hours; fears nothing; I 
ſee no end 1 this | colagjury- His declaration at 


5 0 1 There was a time [ſays 1 192. ]when theſe 
2 followers of Cæſar were all heroes pe Cicero, they being | 
*< till the fame ragamuflins that had done glorious buſineſs 
abroad for the Republic under the ſame command of Cæ- 


_ * far, and did as effectually (valiant raſcals as they were) as 
if they had been all Saints or Patriots.“ Has not the il- 
luſtrious Conſul, who ſaved Rome, condeſcended to OK: their 


ee verle ? | 
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cc the laſt, which + had almoſt forgot, nn 

„ that, if he was not permitted to uſe my e fo * | 

cc he would uſe ſuch as he could get from others, 493 Conf. 
and purſue all meaſures that were for his ſer- 

vice. 5 

Cicero fancied: to himſelf, that Ceſar hw his 
preſence in the city as of the greateſt importance 
to his cauſe, and meant to get a deciſion from 
him, that, in the abſence of the Conſuls, the Aſ- 
ſembly for the elections of the new Magiſtrates 
might be held by a Prætor: But Cæſar, it is pro- 
bable, did not think his preſence of ſo much uſe, 
and certainly never intended to force him into a 
compliance, but to win + him * ae and the 
counſels of his friends. 

While Cæſar was on the road to Kits, young dl. p; 
Quintus Cicero, the nephew, a fiery, giddy youth, 97; Au. 
privately wrote to him to offer his ſervice, with x. 4, 3,7. 

a promiſe of ſome information concerning his 
uncle; upon which, being ſent for, and admit- 
ted to an audience, he aſſured Cz/ar, that his 
uncle was utterly diſaffected to all bis meaſures, and 
determined to leave Italy and go to Pompey. The ET 
boy was tempted to this raſhneſs by the hopes of a 
confi ſderable preſent, and gave much uneaſineſs by 
it both to the father and the uncle, who had rea- 
ſon to fear ſome ill conſequence from it : But Ce- 
far, deſirous to divert Cicero from declaring againſt 
him, and to quiet the apprehenſions which he 
might entertain for what was paſt, took occa- 
fion to. ſignify to him, in a kind letter from Rome, 
that he retained 10 reſentment of his refuſal to come 
og ID TS Et 
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picius I two Conſular Senators] Bad complained that 
he had not fhewn the ſame indulgence to them. And 
Curio told him a few days after, that, when Do- 
 labella was earneſtly ſollicitous that he ſhould 
come to Rome, Cæſar, in an anſwer, returned him 
many thanks, and told him, that he was not only 
fatisfied, but pleaſed at his not coming. He af- 

ſured him alſo that Cæſar would have made no 
difficulty | in granting him the favour he had grant- 
ed to Philippus, that of remaining neuter : That 
be might act as if the thing was agreed on with 
Seen. bimſelf; and that he would write to him, 
that matters were ſo ſettled between them : He 
added, that, if he pleaſed, he might leave 1taly, 


and paſs through Sicily to go into Greece. Vet 


. Citert's behaviour and relidehce in thoſe villa's 
of his, which were neareſt to the ſea, gave riſe to 
"MD general report, that he was waiting only for a 
Wind to carry him over to Pompey; upon which, | 
Ceſar ſent him another prefling letter to try, if 
poſſible, to diſſuade bim from that — 15 wat 
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* THOUGH I never imagined that you 
«© would do any thing raſhly or imprudently; yet; 
moved by common report, I thought proper 
* to write to you, and beg of you, by our mutual 
c affection, that you would not run to a declining 


- &* cauſe, whither you did not think fit to go while 


« it ſtoocl· firm. as you will do the greateſt in- 


N Jary 
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„ | 
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te jury to our friendſhip, and conſult but ill for V. R. Ger 9 


6h yourſelf, if you do not follow where fortune 8 


calls: For all things ſeem to have ſucceeded 493 "ak 
moſt proſperouſiy for us, moſt unfortunately 2 2 
„ for them: Nor will you be thought to have 

4 followed the cauſe (ſince that was the ſame, 

<« vhen you choſe to withdraw yourſelf from their 
Councils) but to have condemned ſome act of 
„mine; than which you could do nothing that 
could affect me more ſenſibly, and what 1 beg, 

„ by the rights of our friendſhip, that: s 
Vould not do. Laſtly, what is more agree- 
& able to the character of an honeſt, quiet man, 

and good citizen, than to retire from civil 

& broils:? from which ſome, who would gladly 

„ have done it, have been deterred by an ap- 

* prehenſion of danger: But you, after a Full 

« reſtimony of my life, and trial of my friend- | 

4 ſhip, will find nothing more ſafe or reputable, 

$6 than to keep yourſelf clear from all this con- 
tention. The rat of A on Se One 3 


| hh b hon Geſar left to 50 145 
in his abſence, wrote to him to the 22 2 58 
2 and on the ſame an. ch OW Tim v2 
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Auron IUS, Tribune * ahi People and. Pro- 
et Pretof, to enen Emperony. „ 


„1E bad not a-greaz-effcer for vou and Ad A. x. 
60 much greater indeed than you imagine, 
Fs ſhould not be concerned at the report which 
1 Fs is 


EY 


8. 1 The Roman 2 h. dogs X. 
Y. n has of you, eſpecially when I take it to 
« be falſe. But, out of the exceſs of my affec- 
* tion, I cannot diſſemble, that even a report, 
et though falſe, makes ſome impreſſion on me. 
* cannot believe that you are preparing to croſs 
2 the ſea, when you have ſuch a value for Do- 
«* Jabella, and your daughter Tullia, that excel- 
4 Jent woman, and are ſo much valued by us 
all, to whom, in truth, your dignity and ho- 

5 nour are almoſt dearer than to yourſelf: Let 
3 did not think it the part of a friend not to 
es be moved by the diſcourſe even of ill- deſign- 

„ing men, and wrote this with the greater in- 
_ « clination, as I take my part to be the more 
. « difficult on the account of our late coldneſs, 
1 occaſioned rather by my jealouſy than any in- 
- , * jury from you. For I defire you to aſſure 
. 12 yourſelf, that nobody is dearer to me than 
5 < you, excepting my Cæſar, and that I know al. 
'« ſo that Czſar reckons M. Cicero in the firſt 
« claſs of his friends. Wherefore, I beg of you, 
my Cicero, that you will keep yourſelf free 
4 and undetermined, and deſpiſe the fidelity of 
that man who firſt did you an injury, that he 
might afterwards .do you a kindneſs; nor 
fly from him, who, though he ſhould not love 
you, which is impoſhble, yet will always de- 
te fire to ſee you in ſafety and ſplendor, I have 
5 e ſent Calpurnius to you with this, the moſt in- 
e timate of my friends, that you might per- 
e ceive the great concern which 1 have for Foor 
1 life and __ e 44 
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| Th III. The Roman Hiflory, 119 
Calius allo wrote to him on the ſame ſubject; * 252 
| hve finding, by ſome hints in Cicero's. anſwer, = 
that he was actually preparing to run away to #93 Cons : 
Pompey, he ſent him a ſecond letter, in a molt Ad An. 
Pathetic, or, as Cicero-calls it, lamentalle train, © 
in 15 to work pon amy by. gs * Fo 
. i 1 
15 | Ca ae. to Cicero, ene 


pe, BEIN G in a conſternation at your K kt. * Fam, | 
5 ter, by which you ſhew that you are A 
Lo rating nothing but what is diſmal, yet neither | 
6 tell me directly what it is, nor wholly hide 1 it 
«© from me, I preſently wrote this to you.” By | 
« all your fortunes, Cicero, by your children, FE. 
« beg and beſeech you not to take any ſtep inju- 
«+ rious to your ſafety : For I call the gods and 
men and our friendſhip to witneſs, that what 
« 1 have told, and forewarned you of, was not 
Dany vain conceit of my own, but after I had \ 
s talked with Cz/ar,,and underſtood from him, 
« how he reſolved to act after his victory, I in- 
« formed you of what I had learned. If you 
1 imagine that his conduct will be always the 45 
* ſame, in diſmifing his enemies and offering 
5 conditions, you are miſtaken : : He thinks and 
:£.even, talks of nothing but what. is fierce and 
8 * ſevere 4 and is gone away much out of hu- 


4Itis Widen that -Cz/ins writes this to frighten Cicero, 
Pry he knew to be a coward. Curio told him alſo, in 
his way to Sicily, that Cz/ar's clemency flowed not from his 
natural diſpoſition, but becauſe he thought it popular; and 
that, 1f he once loft the IRE] of te l he would 
be cruel, , * 4 | FR rent 
"BG - * R 
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3 N. * mour with the Senate, and thoroughly pro- 


48. 


* yoked with the oppoſition which he has met 


5 2 Gone. with, nor will there be any room for mercy. 


«© Wherefore, if you yourſelf, your only ſon, 
« your houſe, your remaining hopes be dear to 
you; it 1, if the worthy man your ſon-in-law, 
have any weight with you; you ſhould not de- 


5 {ire to overturn our fortunes; and force us to 
hate or to relinquiſh thay cauſe i in which our 
«6 ſafety conſiſts, or to entertain an impious wiſh 


« againſt, vous, Laſtly, reflect on this, that 
« Fou have. already. given all the offence which 5 
you can give by ſtaying ſo long behind; and 
no to declare againſt a Conqueror, whom Y 
* you. would, not offend, | while his . cauſe was 
« doubtful, and to fly after thoſe who'run away, 
6 with whom you would not join while 9.1 


«« were in à condition to reſiſt; is the utmo 


folly. Take care that, while you are aſhamed 
< not to approye yourſelf one of the beſt citi- 
<< Zens, you be not too haſty in determining 

« what is the beſt. But, if I cannot wholly, pre- 
_< yail with you, yet wait at leaſt till Ch know 
* how we ſucceed in Spain, which, 1 T now tell 
„you, will be ours as ſoon as Cæſar comes 
< thither, -- What hopes they may have when 
Spain is loſt, I know not; and what your view | 
* can be in acceding to 4 deſperate” cauſe, by 


«+ my faith, I cannar find out. As to the thing, 


_* which, you diſcover to me by your ſilence 
„about it, Ceſar has been informed of it; and, 
<«< afcor” 4 225 firſt ſalutation, told me preſently 


5 What 


* 


* 
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ber he a heard: Of ow: 1 denied thät 1 * 70& 
© knew any thing of the matter, but begged 
of him to write to you in a manner the moſt 403 Cont. 
< effectual to make you ſtay.” He carries me with 
e him into Spain; if he did not, I would run 
away to you, wherever you are, before I 
« came to Rome, to diſpute this point with you 
in perſon, and hold you faſt even by force. 
* Conſider, Cicero, again and again,” chat vou 
« do not utterly ruin both you and yours; that 
« you do not knowingly and wilfully throw | 
„ yourſelf into difficulties, whence you ſee” no 
4e way to extricate yourſelf. But, if either the 
reproaches of the better ſort. touch you, or you. 
cannot bear the inſolence and haughtineſs of 
< a certain ſet of men, I would adviſe yo ute 
«.chuſe ſome. place remote from the war, till 
theſe conteſts be over, Which will ſoon de de- 
cided: If you do this, 1 ſhall think that you 
< have done e and was will not ee 
* ger 7 i 45 + 5 N 15 20 


48 The a 0 ne en of b Dr; lun, 
p. 105, from theſe letters, is as follows: Theſe letters give, 
us the moſt ſenfible proof of the bigh eſteem and credit in 
vhich Cicero flouriſhed at this time in Rem When in a 
< conteſt for empire, which force alone was to decide, we ſec 
the Chiefs on both ſides i ſollicitous to gain a man to their 
party, who had no peculiar ſkill in arms, or talents for war: 
But his name and authority was the acquiſition which they - 
_ * ſought; fince, whatever was the fate of their arms, the "hs 
«© world, they knew, would judge better of the cauſe Wick 
+ Cicero eſpouſed. The ſame letters will confute, likewiſe, 
kein 8 | great meaſure, the common opinion of his want of 
| 0 reſolution 


| The Sabines of b bis. ä to theſe letters | 
L From rt nt | es | an, * g- 5 
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- « is agen in 1 all 3 CAiffculey, 6 "be no man _ If 


4 2 greater than he did on the preſent occaſion, when, 


<c againft the importunities of his friends, and all the in- 
« yitations'of a ſucceſsful power, he choſe to follow the 
<< cauſe which he thought | the beſt, „* he a it to be 
„the weakeſt. © 
The ſame A panegyriſt of Clorehin laid open, in | 
the following manner, the mm otives of his conduct at this time. 
P. tog, 110, 113. From the time of his leaving the city, 
together with Pompey and the Senate, there paſſed not a ſin- 
„ gle day in which he did not write one or more letters to 
„ Atticus, the only friend whom he truſted with the ſecret 


bol his thoughts. From theſe letters it appears, that the 


4 ſum of Arlituss advice to him agreed intirely with bis own 
_ «© ſentiments,” that, if Pompey remained in Italy, be ought to 
join with bim; if not, ſoould flay behind, and expeft what | 
 ** freſh accidents might produce. This was what Cicero had 
«© hitherto followed; and as to his future conduR, though he 
e ſeems ſometimes to be à little wavering and irreſolute, yet the 
te yeſult of his deliberations conſtantly turned in favour of 
de Pompey. * His perſonal affection for the man, preference of 
. #*his cauſe, the reproaches of the better ſort, who began to 
« cenſure his tardineſs, and, above all, his gratitude for 
* favours received, which had ever the greateſt weight with 


_ «© lim, made him reſolve at all adventures to run after him; 


and though he was diſpleaſed with his ane ut uf che 
war, and <cithout any hoes of his ſucceſs 5\ though he knew 
4 him before to be no polit cian, and now perceived him, he 
_ * ſays, to be no General ; yet, with all his faults, he could 


; | 8 *© not endure the thoughts of deſerting him, nor hardly for- 


* give himſelf for flaying ſo long behind him. What 
<< held him ſtill a while longer was the tears of his family, 
v. and the remonſtrances of his daughter Tullia, who in- 
e treated him to wait only the ifſue of the Spaniſb war, and 
«* urged it as the advice of Ar7icus, ——Purſuing at laſt the 
W | T ” „ "$reſult 


1. 
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in the following letter to Calius, which 18 writ- | 


ren with e e n 
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= « reſult & all his 3 ad; 3 the . 
£ « deration of duty to that of his * he inbarked to fol- 
ce low Pompey on the eleventh of June. 

- Mr. Mclmoth has given a quite different, and, I think, a 
truer account of *Cicero's motives. He thinks that his con- 


duct, during this important criſis, evidently ſhews the ſtrength on 


and meaſure of his patriotiſm : © Upon the news that Cæ- 
ar was marching into /:aly, Pompey was appointed General 
in chief of the republican forces: And the principal Ma- 
« oiftrates, together with thoſe who were inveſted with pro- 

« conſular power, were diſtributed into different cantons in 
& Trah, in order to raiſe troops for the defence of the com- 
mon cauſe, Cicero had his particular diftrit aſſigned him 
** among the reſt : But, inſtead of executing this important 
* commiſſion with ſpirit and vigour, he remained altogether 

inactive at his ſeveral villa's in that part of Zaly. And this 
he fignified to Cæſar, by means of their common friend 
<« Trebatius; who had written to him in'Cz/ar's name, in or- 
« der to prevail with him to return to Rome : I an/evered Tre- 
<« batius that what he required of me was impratticable at this 
*© junfure; But that I lived in my own farms, and did nt 


6 „ concern myſelf in the new levies of troops, er any public buſe- 


de net. Ad Hit. vii. 37. Pompey, in the mean time [a month 
after] was preſſing Cicero to join him: But he excuſed him- 
| 20 ſelf by repreſenting, that, while he was actually on the 
* road for that purpoſe, he was informed that he could not 
* proceed without the danger of being intercepted by Cz/ar's 
troops. Zpift. 2. Cit. ad Pomp. apud Epiſt. ad Att. viii. Ci- 
*cero, however, is ſo ingenuous as to acknowledge in the 
i ſame letter to Pompey, that, ſo long as there were hopes 


that the negociations for a peace would be attended with 


* ſucceſs, he thought it a juſtifiable piece of prudence not 
4 to be too active in forwarding the preparations that were 
carrying on againſt Cæſar, remembering, he ſays, how much 

| . be had TOY 45 Mered from the * of the latter in 
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4 « the affair = 2 op This. was © xa at once the 


true principle of his whole conduct: And he avows it more 
4 expreſsly i in a letter to Aiticus: Then, ſa ay you, why did not 


« you go beyond ſeas rwith Pompey ? I tell you it was out of my 
% poauer to do it: And I refer you to the days and dates of o 
C letters. At the ſame time 1 will frankly confeſs what 1 might 


| « « have eafily. conceived ; I was, perbapi, in 1he wrong in lay- 
| 40 ing too great a 71 upon a certain circumſtance, in which * 
| 40 As deceived, I hawe Hat tered myſelf with the hopes of. an 


« © accommodation. ; 2 Should that happen, I was unwilling to have 
« Cx8a R far my enemy, awhen he Was reconciled avith Pou- 
4s PAY. 1 wwas ſenſible that they were fill the {ame men: And 
ei, aba, this that occaſioned my indecifion.. Ad Att. x. 8. Pom- 
6 pay, however, had no ſooner ſet ſail for Greece, than Ci. 


© cero was ſtruck with the conſciouſneſs of his having ated 


« an unworthy part: Hiaberto I was  wexed aud uneaſy, " 
ec cauſe unable 10. come ta any re/olution.. But, now that Pom- 

«© pry and the Conſul; hawe left Italy, it is no longer vexation. 

and grief, it is anguiſh and diſtraction.— J am not, believe 
t me, in my ſenſes, /0 overwhelmed. am. 1 with the infamy, 1 
ce in, I bave incurred. Ad Att. ix. 6. After ſeveral de» 
% liberations, therefore, he was determined, he tells Azticus, 


4 to follow Pompey, without waiting for the event of Cz/ar's. 


© arms. in Spain. Ad Ait. ix. 19. x. 8. This reſolution, 
< nevertheleſs, ſoon gave way to a ſecond : For, having re- 
* ceived ſome accounts which contradiged a former report 
**:that had been ſpread concerning the adyantageous poſture 
** of Pompey's affairs, Cicero renounced his intention of joiny 
15 ing him, and now purpoſed to ſtand neuter. 4d Arr. x. 
5 9. But a new turn in favour of Pompey ſeems to have brought 
# Re back to his former e Fore in a . | 

"TV letter 


Chap. I. The Roman E . 


e from my heart all its diſquietudes, 180 deſpair 
of ſeeing better days had not long ſince har- 
* dened it againſt every new impreſſion of grief; 


bog dency to * 1 Ta am not inner lovers, that 
| 1 I faid 


e letter to Atticus, wherein he mentions ſome reafons-to: ha 
* lieve that Pompey's affairs went well in Spain, and takes 
* notice, likewiſe, of ſome diſguſt, which the populace ex- 
« preſſed towards Cæſar in the theatre; we find him reſuming 
4 his deſign of openly uniting with Pompey. And, accord- 


e ingly, he reſolved to join thoſe who were maintaining Pom- 
4 pey's cauſe in Sicily, Ad Att. x. 12. It does not appear, 


« by any of his letters, upon what motive he afterwards 


Mm exchanged his plan, for that of failing directly to Pompey s 
© camp in Greece: Which, after various debates with him- 


« ſelf, he, at length, executed. There is a' paſſage, how- 


ever, in Cæſar's Commentaries, which perhaps will render 


<« it probable, that the news which, about this time, was con- 


« fidently ſpread at Rome, that Cæſars army had been almoſt 
e totally defeated in Spain, was the determining reaſon that 
* ſent; Cicero to Pompey. The fact was, that Aframus and Fe- 
& treiut had gained ſome advantages over C4/ar - But, as 

« they magnified them in their letters to Rome, much be- 
4 yond the truth; ſeveral perſons of note, who had hitherto 
e been flactuating in their reſolutions, thought it was high 


ume to declare themſelves, and went off immediately to 


% Pompey.” De Bell. Civ. i. 55. Cicero very well-knew 
from the beginning, which was the moſt honourable part 
for a man of his political principles to act under his connec- 
tions with the Chiefs of the ariſtocracy, and his formal en- 
gagements to Pompey; but the prudential part was not ſo 


_ clear a point. He dreaded Cz/ar's reſentment, but he was 
ill more afraid of the reſentment of Pompey : I find I am 
« either way in danger; from the one party by not doing my 


duty, and from the other by doing it; and ſo diſtracted are 
* public affairs, that I can ſteer no courſe: but what is * 


=. e $a 


1 ſtrong as I muſt acknowledge my deſpon- 
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1 Beck X. 


204: I faid any thing in my laſt, which could juitly ß 
„„ © raiſe the ſuſpicion you have conceived.. What 


more did my letter contain than general ex- 
< preſſions of diſſatisfaction at the ſad proſpect of 
our affairs? A proſpect, which cannot, ſurely, 


L ſuggeſt to your own mind leſs gloomy appre- 
< henſions than it preſents to mine. For I am 


< too well perſuaded of the force of your pene- 
tration to imagine that my judgment can dif- 
4 cover conſequences which lie concealed from 


yours. But 1 am ſurpriſed that you, wha 
<- ought to know me perfectly well, ſhould be- 


e lieve me capable of acting with fo little policy 
te as to abandon a riſing fortune, for one in its 


| &. decline, at leaſt, if not utterly fallen; or ſo va- 
“ riable, as not only to deſtroy at once all the in- 
e tereſt J have eſtabliſhed with Cæſar, but to de- 
e yiate even from myſelf, by engaging at laſt in 
a civil war, which it has hitherto, been my de- 
e termined maxim to avoid. Where then did 
« you diſcover thoſe unhappy reſolutions you im- 


pute to me? Perhaps you collected them from 


what I ſaid of ſecluding myſelf in ſome ſe- 


5 queſtered ſolitude: And indeed you are ſenſi- 
e ble how ill I can fubmit, I do not ſay to en- 


« dure, but even to be a witneſs of the inſolencies 
e of the ſucceſsful party: A ſentiment, my friend, 
«which once, I am ſure, was yours no leſs than 
e mine. But in vain would I retire, whilſt I pre- 
- .« ſerve the title with which I am at preſent diſ- 


« tinguiſhed, [of Imperator] and bear about this 


8 * embarraſſing parade of Liftors. Were I caſed 


Oy of 5 


* 


E It. The: Roman. Hier ke 127. 
 « of this troubleſome honour, there is no . var hee 
t Naly ſo obſcure, in which I ſhould not be well D 
< contented to hide myſelf, Yet theſe, my lau- —.—— 
* rels, unwelcome as they are to myſelf, are tze 
« object both of the envy and the raillery of my 
ec malevolent enemies. Nevertheleſs, under all 
e theſe temptations of withdrawing from ſo dif- 
« guſting a ſcene, I never once entertained a 
thought of leaving 1/aly without the previous 
* approbation of yourſelf and ſome others. _ 
<« you know the ſituation of my ſeveral villa's 
„And as it is among theſe that I am obliged 
to divide my time, that I may not incommode 
<« my friends; the preference I give to thoſe which 
<« ſtand on the ſea-coaſt has raiſed a ſuſpicion that 
I am meditating a flight into Greece, If peace, : 
indeed, were to be found in that country, 1 
« ſhould not perhaps be unwilling to undertake 
© the voyage: But to enter upon it, in order to 
_ © engage in a war, would be altogether incon- 
« ſiſtent, ſurely, with my principles and charac- 
<« ter; eſpecially, as it would be taking up arms 
© not only againſt a man who I hope is perfect- 
« 1 well ſatisfied with my conduct, but in favour 
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t Clans, 1 gave upon this occaſion but too 
much colour to the cenſure of his enemies: For it could not 
but have a very ftrange appearance, that he ſhould preſerve 

— the thoughts of a triumph, at a time when his country was 
bleeding with a civil war. But, as he was extremely ambi- 
— tious of this honour, he was greatly unwilling to renounce it 3 
ſtill flattering himſelf, perhaps, that ſome. accommodation 
between Cæſar and Pompey would afford him an opportunity 
of 3 what he ſy ſtrongly deftred. wel. 
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follow the civil war 


48 + ofaviy —— in. „ theſe: our public calamities, 


4 ee . p pot aner, a8 I a no ſootet 5 
4 when you met me at my Cuman villa, of 
<« the converſation which had paſſed between Am. 

c pius ad myſelf, you could not be at à loſs to 
6 gueſs my ſentiments upon this head G: nd in- 


= pry you plainly ſaw how-utterly averſe I was 
* to the ſcheme of Pompeys deſerting Rome. Did 


„ not then affirm, that there was nothing I 
ce would not ſuffer, rather than be reduced to 
eyond the limits of Ta- 
* And has any event ſince happened, that 
could give me juſt reaſon of changing my ſen- 
c timents ? On the contrary, has not every ain 
«camftance concurred to fix me in them. . 5 

0 ** uur e Lam well wetfintioc: 4 tis 
y believe) that the ſingle aim 


has been to convince the world, that my great 


g and earneſt deſire was to preſerve the peace of 


| < our:country z-and, ene no A | 


Ott ren $01 ot 2 in enn 


* Notwit Ranging Cicers' 's,f ure aſfertions that; he, 4 


no thoughts of joinin "Pompey, he had ial determined 


this | heme he at * executed. 755 All. x. 8, 9. 


to do id a few days before he received the precedſng letter 


from Cæliurj as appears by an epiſtle to Atlicus, Wherein he 


eſsly tells him; that be ipal only auaibigg for a fair uind. 
But, before he wrote the preſent, letter, he had received ſome 


news not altogether favourable to. Pompey? s party: In conſe- 


quence 'of Which,” he renounced His former” deſign, bd was 


now determined, (though he does not think proper ro'own | 
it in this jetter) to retire to Maha, as à neutral ifland.” This 


: reſolution, however, he ſoon afterwards 31 and reſumed 
his firſt intentions of following, Pompey into Greece. | And 


#*%s Es # * Sa 4 


* be. 


* 


4. 1 07 1 hall never Iraſt; have rea- 


« ſions. But I may glory in the ſame honeſt 
neutrality, with a much better grace: As that 
f Hortemſius was ſuſpected io have ariſen from 


he -; aphereat mine, Ithinle, 


— ze imputed: 0 any motive: rn 
* thy kind. [Cicero ſeems to have been ſenſible 
that Cælius intended to frighten him into a neu- 
f ene 
conſiderat n 
« The truth » 94 is, Siege rect . 
<« yere, to which we are not all of us, it ſhould 


« mens. "Tens the — boaſt rene. 


te ſeem, in this univerſal anarchy and confuſion, 


«, equally. and unavoidably 
could have averted. 
the Republic, at the expence of my on pri- 
i yate and domeſtic enjoyments, even of thoſe, 
emp friend, which you ſo emphatically recom- 
mend to my care, I ſhould moſt willingly 
* haye made the ſacriſce. As to my fon, (who 
I kepoice to find has a ſhare in your concern) 1 
< ſhall leave him a ſafficient patrimony in that 
 *honour' with which my name will be remem- 
« bered; fo. long — ſhall ſubſiſt: 


But if 1 


2 — tom 


«And, if it be l 1 mall have the con- 15 
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8 « ſolation nne 
thing more than myſt be the common lot 7 
0 on — 5 ee that dear and | 


66 0 — intreat me i conſider 5 ean; you 
* onte doubt, knowing, erfectly do, the 
« tenderneſs I bear, not-onhy for him, bur for 
« ua, chat Jam infinitely anxious upon bis 
ee account ? I am the more ſo indeed, as it way 
2 theſe general dif- 
that they: might» poſſibly prove a 
means of Fs leaner thoſe inconve- 
* niencies in which his too generous ſpirit had 
c involved hin. How entch he fuffered from 
B tf were e the whe: continued in OSS 
Y — — poines which'l x th oi 
C to your: ·οτπν˙i uir ve. 4 * . un 
e Afflirs in- Spain, I doubt not, will termĩ- 
nate in the manner you mention. — 5 
nt to Kt: 75 ade 3 YE pans Dios 


It hould ſeem, by this paſſage, that / 1 ho 
had contracted very conſide rable debts, was at this time un- 
Ae Wide "difficult! es from his Wait? Prom Wikia Eitero 
| flattered" himfeff that C:/&”s.poiver world hive protected 
m. Some bommentators, höwever, inſtead of ; liberalirat; 
adopted in this tranſlation, read! rate; And ſuppoſe that 
Cicers, alludes to the tion in a which Dolabella had been 
dus ed. againſt Appiur. But, whichever be the True" word, 
Te is obfervable. För, ſarely;'it waFatcdly an 
a f C3ktro to find the leaſt conſolation amidſt the ca- 
lamities of his country, in the hope that t they might 
Az ſcreen to Delabelle, either from the -jullice of his re : or 
or the malice of his enemies. ; Metmo A bo alan 
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| Chap. 10. r ROW fury. 2 
ine ny" condi, cot am Fading in any other 1 


* feſpect With the It artifice. Wike Republic 


e Jhobld be preſerved, 1 fan certaitily hold my 
ral in ie? Bur, H it HD be ſubverted, vob 


«your; . dare fü wAl join me i my inten- 
2 * Bbt-'this latter ſuppöfftion is, 
haps; the vain and" groundlefs furmiſe of 


4 
e we aue # Happier turn than Tam tapt to 
e preſage. 1 remember the aeferachey Oc 
ce prevailed in my earlieſt days — our pa- 
© triots ot more actvVanted years: PbIN By y 
* apprchenffons may eren 


diſturbed imägiatioh; and afſuirs, after 


« and no other thin: the effect of 4 ANA 


ae inet incicent te of age. Tes 
« they may prove o And yet you Have Heard, 


© Fappoſe;” that a Tobe of mugittracy is ih the 


4 J mis for Oppitts ; and chat Currids has Hopes 


L eee e che dec 


ple But che principal workrnun, i Nehme, 


« fornewhite dea) s, kit. 1 5 75 ia this late 
_ pleaſantfy, to r = T ean ails zu the 


„wigſt dr Ny indfnt)o l. er 55 "| ve IHE: 
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By The \cqntrary:of, this was the truth: For ek was — 
ined to wait the event of Caſars erpedi- | 


Greer IS 3 _ 


ty Me 17 
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tion againſ the. Lieutenants « | Pompey in 2 ain. And for 


this purpoſe | he had thoughts « 0 retiring to Mala: 40 2 
nner, enpeſſamins (fiys Ire to Artitut J dum "aid tn Hipania. 
Adi Milly il er, 
1. This alludes to the nee 3 te 
rius ; % Which, notwithſtanding the probability of their ter · 


minating in tl the total ſubverkbn of the Conflitatioh, the Re 
Funes K Wever, ſurvived. Mem. 


Let me e advits. you. to enter into the affair 

which 1 formerly mentioned concerning. Do | 
« labella;; with the — a8 if it were 

4 your oun⁰. I have only to add, that you-may 


depend upon it I ſhall take no haſty or. incon· 


cc ee 8 DART e Ar. 0 
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e e — — ws 6 
*s departure, under continual perplexities, 


whether to ſtay or to go; to wait the iſſue of 


. 10. 


the Spaniſd war, or to depart before it; whether 
to ſail to Sicily firſt, or to Malta, or to Pampey's 


camp. He reſolved, at laſt, to croſs the ſea to 


15 Punpey: yet, knowing all his motions; to be 
- narrowly. watched, took palns to conceal: his 
iasahrfem. eſpecially from Autany, who reſided 


at this time in his neighbourhood, and kept a 


: wis eye upon him. He ſent him word, there- 


fore, by letter, bat be had no deſign againſt Ce- 
r ; that he remembered bis friendſhip, and his ſon- 
in-law Dolabella; that, if he had other thoughts, 


be could eaſily bave been with Pourzy'; that bis 


chief- reaſon for retiring was to'avoid the uneafineſs 


| of appearing in Public with the formality of his lic- 


tors... But Antony (who ſaw through his fineſſe) 
wrote him. a ſurly anſwer; which Cicero calls a 


Laconic mandate, and ſent a copy of it to Atticus, 


to N him . he N how lads it was drawn. 
— + How 


its g 2 . * * 7 2F: ; : 


N | 
3 2 8 TEA * * 


cu um. 7 Je Seri: Hoy: 3 
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« ing? for he, who has a mind to ſtand neu- 
<« ter, ſtays at home; he, who goes abroad, 


t ſeems to paſs a judgment on the one ſide or 
48 the other. But it does not belong to me to 
2 determine, whether a man may go abroad 


or not. Cæſar has impoſed this taſk upon me, 
«not to ſuffer any man to go out of La. 

« Wherefore it ſignifies nothing to me to . 
« prove your reſolution, if 1 have no power to 
« jndulge\you.in it. I would have you vrrite to 
55 3 d en favour Me him: Ido not 


« you! promiſe to retain FY regard for our friend- 


c 7 7 | 17 8852 
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© entony, after this letter, he tells us, neyer ELD 
came to ſee him, but ſent an excuſe, that be ur 
aſbamed 10 do it, becauſe he took him o he angry. 


With bim, giving him to underſtand, at the ſame 
time, by Trebatius, that be had ſpecial orders 4o 
1 motions *. "a ky ae W he 2 
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* Cie in fits "ENTS to ORE vents bis Aja ein 
Antony ; He thus ' deſeribes his uſual equipage i in travelling 
about Tah: He carries with him in an open chaiſe the 
*« famed actteſs Cyrheris'; his wife follows in a ſecond, with 
* ſeven other cloſe litters full of his whores and boys. See 
by what baſe hands we fall ; and doubt, if you can, Wwhe - 
ther Cæſur, let him come vanquiſhed or viftorious, will 
not make cruel work/ among us at his return.” 
Antony's other extravagances, he had the infplence to appear 
ſometimes in public, awith bis miſtreſs Cytheris, in a thariot 
drawn by lions. But Cicero tells his friend that, though rhe beaſts 

* the 1 _— * a a. Pliny gravely 
| rs 
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How ſincere is your way of act- Y. Lo 
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„ he wapreparing all things for-his voyage, and . 
wine Wel 4 a fair am * — n 


barkment,: would help to: leſſen. che ſuſpicion of 


his intended debt He t eee 1. 
. J 


on the Roman people, as xs if,, by the emblem. of lions, Antony. in- 


tendid io give them to under tand, that the frerceſt ſpirits of them, 


: would be forced to ſubmit to the yoke: Plutarch alſo mentions | 


it; but both of them place it-after the battle of Pharſalia, 
* 5 is wk: from, Cicero Rc that it happened 
5 Ore. . Ro 10. ? ©. 1 * 1 
"WAP ad A I2, 2 ng I Fay 4 — 5 to mylat 
« the example of 'Czlius Caluus [a conſular man of the. 
Marian faction, who raiſed troops for Marius, when at war 
with Hylla, and was killed in: the attempt to ſupport him] 
„ Hould I find an occafion, of imitativg'him, I would not let 
Wy ſlip.——1 perceive the legions, which, Cafar. raiſed. in 
40 Hal, are very il affected to him: But he has not a reater 
* ſoe than he is to himſelf.” You rightly fear his abandoning 
«himſelf to all exceſſes, which he certainly will, if he grows 


« deſperate... This is che reaſon, why I ought to attempt - 


s ſamething in the fpirit of 4 Cœlius, me [ hope, with better 


tt ſucceſs,” And, in Ep. 1 6, he ſays : The ennie 


"ors executing my project of imitating Cælius ripens ey 
day: If a ſtandard was erected, numbers would flock to it. 


Now, while he was at bis Pongeia z villa, his friend Ninaive 


98-3 


E15 him a meſſage from he © Officers of the three cohorts, = 


were in garriſon at Pampeji,. io beg leave. ta wait upon 
him, the day following, in order to deliver their troops and 
the town, into his hands ;, but, infead of lifeping to the over-| 
ture, be flipped away the next morning beſore day, to avoid. 


ſeeing them... 2 L refledteds Aus bes dn dhe fate of Celle. V. 
Ep, 36, do not blame, fa) f. Abbe Mongau/s, his circum» 
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ws nephew, and arrived ſafely at Dyrrachcium*. > as, 
Jo make ſame amends for his paſt behaviour, 403 Cons 
. * gain the greater authority with his party, Ad Att. xi, 
he furniſhed Pompey, obo tas in great ant ® 
e vll a Ante en Aan for: 


* According 7 3 computation on. the ef of April, 
or thereabout, o of the Julian year. Now, if Cicero ſet Out 10 
early 1 in the year, it is not poſlible that he ſhould'have heard 
any thing of che affairs of Spain, as he certainly did; for it 55 
was about harveſt · time, when Cz/ar forced Pompey's Lieute- | & 
Fw to capitulate.; and he reduced them to this extremity in 
rty days, fo that he had ſcarce got into Spain by th the month 
475 April of the Julian year. Accordin g to our calculation, 
he failed about the 1555 of May. In a letter dated the 16 
of May af che Roman ſtyle, ad Att. x. 17, the writes: Nunc | 
| guident equinoium nos moratur, quod walde perturbatum erat. 
Abbe Meng aul. and Mr. Guthrie, deceived by our. learned 
Primate, have tranſlated theſe lines in this ſenſe : 7 await for, 
the equinox, the ſebfon of which is now in great 'confu un. But | | 
it is plain that ghe gains was paſſed ; guod perturbatum erat 2 1 
The equinox, aubieb has been wery tempeſiuous, flops me. In the 
next letter, dated the 19th of May, he ſays he is detained . | 
by the d cad calms more than by the guards that watch him: 
Me mirifice tranquillitates adbuc tenuerunt, I his defcription 5 
of ſtorms and ſubſequent calms agrees very well with the „ 
month of April, in which, according to our computation, . : 
| theſe Jevera wens written, one op Wen the other on the 1 = 
2518, Os 9 
220 fas marie wire GG Middl. p, WO 
his voyage, or by what courſe he ſteered towards Dyrrachium + 114. 
For, aſter his leaving Laly, all his correſpondence with it | 
was in @ great meaſure cut off, ſo that, from June, in which 
he ſailed, we find an inter miſſion of about nine months in hs 7 
ſeries of his letters, Geet es han ee them written 5 
to Atticus pots Ney, ontinuance OT on” er _ 
Is. 25 ! 3» 4. | , | 
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them at all; and deſerting that neutral poſt, 
N which: might have given n 8 better __ 


kth i public fo ak. i Bc an nothing en 
_ diſguſt: He was „ by ſome for coming 
ſo late and Cato blamed him for coming to 


tunity of bringing about an ac ation, 
Pompey gave him no employment; 1 1 
ſels were ſlighred as timorous and cowardly; - ſ 


that he ſoon repented of having embarked: in 
the war, contrary to the advice of his beſt friends, 


In this diſagreeable ſituation he reſumed his 
fual way of paillery, and, what he could not 
diſſuade by his authority, endeavouręd to make 


N 


Qu 


ridiculous; by his jeſts. Ny this conduct he is 
ſaid to have provoked Pompey ſo far, that he told 


him, I ib you rund go oer 10 the rather ide, 


char yon may begin to fear us: And it gave ga- 


ſion afterwards ta Antam, in a ſpeech ane Se- | 


nate, to cenſyre the levity of his heh; . 
the calamity of 2 civil war, and td reflect not 


only upon his fears, but the unſeaſonableneſs 


alſo. of his jokes "Having paid this attention 
tothe greateſt civil. character 45 his: time, n c 


* 


2005 n V e r 
dome of Cicers's ſayings on this occaſion are preſe 
rent writers. When Pompey put him in mind of bis 
1 How can I come late, ſaid he, ablen 
Id nothing in readineſs among you ? And upon Pojnpey's aſk- 
ing him ſarcaſtically, I bere his ſon - in- lau Dolabella war; He 


i, gutt your. ether in-law, replied he · To a perſon newly 


2 arrived: from tab, and informing them of a ſtrong report 


1 Rome, cbt Pampry war blacked up by Ceſar; and you ſailed 
dither therefyre, {aid he, that you might fer it nwith your duo 


cet Vi. Macrob. Sat. ii, 3 Flee. in Cie. Midal. Þ- 116. 
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EFF ga pat Dt: . ab 48. 
Cen fo vigorous in aftion; ſo cemperae in. 40g Conf. 
victory, was now become the object of public Ad Ax. is. 
admiration all over ah. The municipal towns: 7 **: : 
in the ſoutbern parts, who, the year before, had 
put up prayers for Pompey's. recovery, were now- 
as earneſt to ſnew their zeal for his rival z and 
he every- where received c congratulations on his 
ſucceſs. The people flocked to Rome, not only 
thoſe whom particular favours had attached to 
* ken, but thoſe, alſo, wha, guided by their 
„ thought, with Czius; that in civil con- 
tentions, when jt came to arms, the roger fide 
was the left, becauſe the ſafeſt. Several alſo of Ep. Pan. 
the Nobles, of the bongſt, were more complai -. 
ſant than Cicero; and did not think it ad viſeable 
to diſregard Cæſar's ſollicitations: Among theſe 
were Servius Sulpicius, Yoleatins Tullus, and N. 
Lepidus. The city neither wanted a Senate, nor 
its Nene except the Conſuls: The Præ- 
tors: adminiſtered juſtice as uſual; and the Ediles 
were making preparations for the public games. 
M. Antony and 9. Caſſius, two Tribunes of "of the 
people, the moſt zealous in Cæſur s intereſt, con- 
voked, on his arrival, the Senate in the ſuburbs, bl 
chat he might be preſent without the infringe-. 
ment of the laws 
85 In his harangue' to the Wend 8 complain Cat. de 
ing of the injuries of his enemies, he ſaid, that BY: . 
Fe N. bad r e aan and 11. 
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© . 4 preſcribed wy the laws to ſollicit for a ſecond. 
63 Con e conſulſhip. That the people, with! the con- 
l eveurrence Sake whole college of 'Fribunes,” 
bad allowed him to ſtand candidate, though" 
2 that even in the conſulſhip of Poms" 
«229; who might have prevented the paſſing 
s the decree, if he had difapproved of it; and 
„Who could now have no good reaſon to oppoſe 
4 it. That he had given Proof of his modera- 
tion, by bring voluntarily propoſed, that 
both parties ſhould lay down their arms z a 
* meaſure which would have diveſted him of 
e his government and command, That the ma+' 
lee of his enemies was ſuch, that they fought- 
eto impoſe terms upon” kim, to which they” 
. <© would not ſubmit themſelves; chuſing rather 
eto involve the ſtate in a civil — than to part 
with their armies and provinces, That he had 
I been injured by having ends legions taken 
uvay from him, and that the violation of the 
authority of the Fribunes was oppreſſive and 
»enmſolent. har he had freq ntly. mac ; 
. ©! . 
— — EH <A RRY 1 
and made haughty and inſolent by them: He would — . = 
equal, and Ce/ar did not tink himſelf, Res 5 to n 1 
ledge him for his ſuperior : , 
Nee quemguam jam ferre Leih C efarve bir, ; 
mp ine Bare mw yr FO | 
Ade men Calan comes. nearer in the commonyeahd's-man 


e Pepe. Perpey's ne equal has à viſible tinQure of oe, 
- ' fenſive ambition; while Cz/ar*'s no Juperior, at moſt, aſpires 


t to a ſhare in . Cibger. p. 13. 
of 


2 i 


5 of peace, an- had often Gefived an intorvisw: W 
C and that all his efforts for an — . 

& and: the public . bad been been een 403 Conf. 
Upon all theſe accounts, l 
| Jurod the Senate to wth the Rep lic 


1 if + ade declined; he ſaid; through: fear, 
this important charge, he would take it wholly: 
upon himſelf. He then propoſed to ſend Depu- 
der to Pompey to tteat of an accommodation. 
0 Nor was he moved, he told them, by a re. 
flection Which Pompey had made lately in the 
« Houſe, _ ee Deputies was to acknow- 


60 ſym N a en of timidity i in the ſender. 85 
This, he faid, was a low way of thinking; and, 
m the ſame manner as he had endeavoured at 
«a ſuperiority in action, he would alſo ſtrive at 
TY ſoperoriz lt in Juſtice and equity.” This pro- 
of a deputation was generally applauded; 
ee: no one was found who would undertake the 
affice: And three days were ſpent. in debates and 
excuſes upon this point. For Pampey had de- 
clared, before his departure, that he ſhould luotl 
upon "thoſe who aid behind in Rome equally gu 
| 955 thoſe wat Way, in N 5 ho $3 


ws 


I Cicero himſelf was nox wo, eee Ad Att. ix. 


; of peace-making; and others might very well be backward : 7. 

le writes thus to Atticus : = But, if Cæſar does not leave me 

* at liberty to and neuter, yau adviſe me to declare myſelf - 
publicly a mediator fer an accommodation. No danger 

** Mall a me from that : For, ſurrounded as I am with 


66 d Angers, 


— 


. Ul. The a Mien 5 2 5 | 139 . 


d to aſſiſt him to govern it:! 


d Hill, vbs l made ar prowiſes 


A 


RR, $0 OI ITY A ang; $9 Af) 


* dangers, ee mil ahold expoſe pff 9d: * 
«which will dome the moſt honour ? But I am afraid ly this 
* ſbould gall Pampey, and engage Him 40 gime 1 me a wery bad re. 
«i ception, For our friend affects firangely the domination of 
gn. I know'what T fay, and he has never made lefs a 
_ «ſecret of any thing in his Rſe, than be does of is. If 
W ſay you, are his diſpoſitions, would you follow him ? 
Believe me, my friend, I follow him ſor the kindneſſes he 
40 hes done me, not as he is the head of a party. I befriend 
de im as 1 did Mobs, as 1 did, Then, ſay you, you af 
** approve of his canſe. No, it is an excellent one: but, 
A remember what 1 fay ; he and his party will act ſcanda- 
** Joufly. | They will endeavqur to ſtarve Rome and Italy, then 
* plonder and burn their country, and ſeize the properties of 
<4 manied ! men If Pompey prevails, Wwe will not leave 1 in 
Hay one ſtone upon another.” And A Att. ix. 10. he ſays, 


2 What threatenings againſt our free towns, ' againſt ſome of 
N our patriots in particular, and againſt all thoſe <uho flaid be- 


u How frequent was that ſaying in +y 4h s mouth. 
- _Coule Sylla irt e ies on cw * . 
1 8 724 . Ob 54 4 : : T ; 


Ty 


n 


— — hee cr 25 
Caan, finding that the Senate was backward 
M AY reſolution, and that his enemies had 


fame e error (his one had deen gun cf, i 
e on er the Treaſury to be brake open 
{PRs che mne for his aha Rune. Metals 


ich a — elling: bim that it | 
, mat ef arms; 


and that be war her not only of the money, but 
ef the bi all thoſe: whom be bad conquered. 
The Tribune, not being intimidated by theſe ter- 


rible words, and petfiſting 1 in his oppoſition with 


che applauſe of ſore that, vere Freſent, Cz 
| ened to kill him, adding: Naum nan, d 
Hen. is Harder for me a0 it bau to doit. Some 
„ ſays Plutarch, yet ventured to repreſent, 
E that t there was in the'Treaſury:; 2 ſacred fund, nat 
to. be employed but under the terror of a G 
inxaſion: I bave-extirely removed that Jeruple, re- 
plied. Ceſar, by Jubduing the Gauli. He found 
there, according to  Plny's compuration, twetity- 


five. thouſand. bars of gold, thirtyefive thoulgnd 


ty boon af, ſeſterces* JT" 
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es of which he- 
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— % (lie e ber „ cane ei 102% 281. 
aluc alue among the ancients, and much eſteemed. by ere 
. for "medicinal ake, but. for ſauce. ; This drug is, hows 

accordiny to the opinion "Of an aüthör _muc} to be e 
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1 N * 26k. \ \s WAS + * e . 1a 31 AA Daun 
rr dals of Sunbrrk * Va EAS, N 
Stem by Cvitro," 4nd f. SN Ar C 
H altiſocggo an nt gt 2130 bas bor ett 
sun, before he ſet out for Spun eottl! 
V mited the care of the city tothe Prætor Le 
1 WhO Was #fterwi + Triemvft. 
with Atom and Ofrutius: He appointed Hilttty 
3 the forces in Huh, named his Gro- 
ther L Antonius to the goverficbent gf Wen, 
"at Licimus Lraſſur to that of Cifaipine Gaul.” "He = 

ſo gave orders for the ſpeedy fitting out of % 
fleets, che one toiguard the aa the Adriatit; | 
ade Doluballa Alititral; the 6 ther, 


under the direction of wh. * "the 650 of 
; the 


* — A 6 Had Veen d bei 640 facher, 


os et — wealth to his wife Marcid. "T00 Lady had 
3 | been 


& 


£ . 5 


Chap, W. ö | 
the famous Orator of chat name, -was to protect 
 thaſe.of, he Torn . He et at liberty 5 Ara 
Kin 0 che Saum and dent hm 0e, 40 rails * 


amber farces.and money. . 
Valerius and Cur in hac 

| aun to paſa qver into Gere and Sicily ; and 
they now ſet out with Caſar for the, execution of 
Dis OP AI ch they met with no ae 
inhabitant of Callarin now Cagliari, che prin- 
eee Safe, no ſooner heard. fr 
3 ahan they; drove. on ns 
& there for Pompey, and = 
ing the whole, Hand. in Caſor's Incereſt, fled: Pt - 
; Sy into (rica. 00 Hoh — Tt e 
is Cato had been ſent 1 1 by Pompey ame 
ds before he leſt 285 po 1 arriva) there, 
he applied himſelf with, great diligence. 1 Lau 
forces for both che 55 Dae N edt; 


— been married 9 to Ge 
dten; and was actually wich 


5 


$4 L 


— * <onſeatad tet 


by back again? Which gave, ſays Plutarch, in Car, an occa - 
fon to Caſar 5 reproach him with ron. ald me 
. cenary views. 5 ald be, x * he va wife, awhy wid 
part avith ber 5 Hd, Fb did Yar; 10 U t ber p83 
: Unle/; he gave her only as a bait to Hortenfius 3 and Te Her 
when be was young, to have her again auben ge 2vas vich. 
This behaviour of Caro did not inſpire the young man with 
any zeal for his and Pompey's cauſe; and, though the father 
was pillar of the Ariffocratical faction, it is no wonder to 
1 e e e 2 Es t gf $5 
Ig es 3:11 9 TOA eit n 2 


, x7 2 


ommotiongahere, and give diſturbance to %. 
Pia, „to his proxincę of ria, 10 


drat Brun, 


1 
Ear c 


— 


21.5 250 
1 * 
1 N 490 


Ne 


1 fend Havwehen Wen mne was afrith widow," Curr took 


4 . . bed old ſhips a and cauſe FARE hoy lr, 
4 bes ordered the ſeveral ſtates: of the iſland % 
# AY — furniſh. him with levies of _ — foot; He 
is and the country of the Brut. | Bue, perceiving 
i thar he was not to be ſupported by Pompey, an 

i reh to his own engin. he did 
f And, calling tie officer werder he complained 
1 himſelf and others, in "the Bere, had aff rec 
{| them that he was in readineſs to ſuſtain it. Ha- 
i | ___ ving declared, in this manner, — 
ik Ad Att. x. he quitted the iſland on the approach of Curio. 
if | "0.99 85 Aae was much ſcandaliſed at this canduct, be= - 
1 ing perſuaded that he might have held his poſ- 
if E ** without difficulty, and that all honeſt men 
1 would have flocked to him, eſpecially when Pom. 
1 peh's fleet was fo hear to ſupport 'him. 7 A | 
: ſays he, that Cotta may hold aut Sardinia, as it is 
L ſaid he will; for, if ſo, how. baſe will Cato's beha- 
| viour appear And he cites Curio, as being of 
I this opinion, who; he ſays,” confeſſed, that, if 
F  Pompey's fleet had appeared upon the coaſt and 
| begun to act, be we eee hove 1 run pg y 
| ben — * 5 5 wm rant 6x . x 142 
| Aſhe 80 8 — "Si 5 „ 5 cou, „ 


15 Plaaech in e — ook 1 Bull Cie. i, e x 
Ab Afenius Pollio, baviug brought over ſome troops to Maas. 4 
na before Curio's arrival, Cato ſent to him to inquire, by 
__ e whether of the Senate or the people, = 


EIA SANS 


0 


e on * artivat in Gui, 0 was 10 mee 
that Pompey had ſent Vibullius Rufus into Spain, | 
who, not many days before; tad been taken 
priſoner at Comand and had been ſet at li- 
3 ww . Domitins, name by the Senate 


5 . Maſſilian — pn 
——— had been ſent home By 


xhorted by him to remain int 
tachment and fidelity to the Senate) And nôt to 
ſuffer the memory of his paſt ſervices to their 

5 —_— eee ee they had ſities 


— wfocthats\ dag 
och er to/ſhur heir gates againſt Cb | 
.. e their _—_ — barbarous f 


" Ug Þ g mountains. 10 
2 in Fo — — ſet up works": 
ops: _ onion making of arms, refitted; their 
repaired their *. dacht a H on” 
in eee e e 
had landed i in s iner That Poli anſwered, FR 
by the "authority of” him avho wwas ; Maſter in Hal: That Cato, 
at the ſame time, being in formed that PRs nad really Aal. 
ed for Hyyruchium; ſaid he ud eaſily drive Po out of S1. 
cily; bat, as greater forces were coming to join him, he would © 


not engage the iſland in a war; and after complaining, not 
of Pompey, as Cæſar relates, but of the Gods, aubo gave Pom- 


before he left the city yu hac been 


Bell. Civ«/ 
n | 
2 3 


pey ſucceſs in every fob and di diſhonef enterpriſe, and now aban- 5 
doned Bum oben he aud, de efending bis country, he adviſed: the 


3 people of 1 to ubm ee — . for ther 


„ l * # 2 n 2 Ls 47 


vor. X . 9 „„ - 


* 179. 


* 


z 


4b. fence. 
— The government of the city was a ocratical, 
Ftrabok. w. the pts power being in- the hands of = Se. 
nate conſiſting of ſix hundred Nobles, who held 
their places | 
was formed a Council of fifteen for the e: 


„ e 0 ock X. 
| | lee nothing u pot der own in a dat. 


for life : — — 


of the lans and diſpatch of buſines. Ceſar kor 


for theſe, and exhortec 
ample and authority of all Laß, which ich was now 
in his intereſt, TO RF : 


cular perſon. and his adherents. The Counſellors 
returning into the city, n 
this important occaſion, which ſent back the fol- 
lowing anſwer: · That they ſaw that the Romans 
were divided eee .. anch that je-d 


1 the head of rhe partics wore Prayer 


* of the ache : And that, as they were equally : 
s indebted to both, it did not become 8 


Lund Case, both patrons of their city; the firſt 


ed to its dominion the country of 
ici and Helvii; the other that 


-« affiſt the one againſt the other; dino ain 


in a ſtate of neutrality, and to grant to neither 7 


an admittance into their town or port.“ 
This anſwer had juſt been given, when Bass 


r 2 oa 
ies, v i 1 
| nog urges roman who belonged to his lands in 

- Tuſcany. 
town, was appointed. its Governor, and chat 
| che pnibentioaof the war; and by 


he had manned with the ſlaves; freed- 


He was received, however, into the 


= 


me. 


2 1 ſent 1 1 Be Gr 


ail along the coaſts, that it might ſeize and bring 
in all the merchant-yeſſels it could find, in or- 


der that they might be made fit for ſervice, or 


taken to pieces to repair others. Cæſar was in- 
oenſed at theſe: proceedings, and, being ſenſible 


of the conſequence of leaving behind him-in the 


| Intereſt, of his enemies a city which was the key 
ol Caul, he reſolved to lay ſiege ta it directly 


both by ſea and land. Tie appointed three le- 


gions for this purpoſe, and, at the ſame time that 
he prepared towers and other works for the ap- 


proaches. by land, he had twelve gallies built 
at Arles; which, being completed, and brought 
down the Rhone to Marſeille 
gave. the command of them to Decimus Brutus, 


| — at Aula delayed not tos Span — 
While preparations were making for the — | 


he ſent C. Fabius with three legions that were 
quartered near Narbonne, to take poſſeſſion: of the 


harge: eee 


ay 


; TM 


in thirty days, he 


paſſes of the Pyrenees, which were San oy * 


party of Araniuss troops: And this Com . 
having forced theſe, advanced by eee 


towards the main army. Pompey had three Lieu- 
tenants in Spain, Afranius, Petreius, and Varro: 
The firſt of theſe was at the head of three legions 


in the nearer Spain: The other two, reckoning 
their new levies, had each two legions. Perreius 
_ commanded from the CaftiHan foreſt to the Anas : 
an from the Anas quite through Li * 25 
Poor, + LA 


„ Roman Raton. Bock x. 


* 5 che territories of the YVettones. Theſe Lieute- | 
nants, upon the arrival of Yibullius Rufus, had 
conſulted together, and agreed, that Petreius 
| ſhould join Afranius with his two legions, and 
that Varro ſhould remain in further Spain and ſe- 
cure chat province. They raiſed with all dili- 
gence eighty cohorts among the Spaniards, and 
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bl: five thouſand horſe; and determined to make 
it Terda the ſeat of the war, on account of its con- 
1 venient ſituation, upon a riſing ground, twenty 
. miles from the LBerus, between the rivers Searls 
1 and Cinga, © 98 e 
I 0 * Ceſar ſent ie Fabius what deed? 1% 8885 he : 
1 had in Gaul not employed at the fiege of Mar- 
feilles ; which could not be more than two, un- 
15 leſs he brought from Tahy the three with which 
| he had made himſelf maſter of it. To theſe le- 
if gions he added fix thouſand auxiliary foot, and 
11 three thouſand horſe, who had ſerved under him 
1 in all his former wars; and he was now furniſhed 
i With as many more. For, having heard that Pom» 
4 pty was coming with his whole force through 
4 Mauritania into Spain v, a he ſent circular letters to 

4 all the Callic States, inviting by name thoſe of the 
7 moſt known and approved valour; and, in par- 
X ticular, a ſelect body of 'mountaineers from Aqui- 
# tama, where it borders upon the Roman Province. 

5 And, to aſſure himſelf the better of the feliry 
| 2 both oftibete and ſoldier in his e he bor. 
; "© deceit. A | 
4 head of a great army, had paſſed through Ilhria into Ger- 
25 19 many - And this MEWS, fays Cicero, is grounded upon indi parable 

. ext] 0. "Ad Att, OS, as His | 


Chap. . The Roman Hiſtory. - 

rowed. ſums of money of all his Tribunes and 
Centurions; which he diſtributed among the ſol- 
diers; by that means engaging his officers by 


149 | 


Y.R. 704, 
ben 2 


403 ent 5 


their own, intereſt, and the ſoldiers by his liber - | 


2 lity. He ſoon followed himſelf, with nine hun- 


dred horſe, which he had kept for a body- guard. 


Fabius, before Cefar's arrival, had left nothing 


unattepted for gaining the country round about 
to his party by his letters and ambaſſadors, - He | 


hadi already laid two bridges over the Sicoris, four 
miles diſtant from each other, for the convenience 


of foraging, having conſumed all the paſture 1 


his ſide of the river. Pompey's Generals did the 


ſame, and with the ſame view; which occaſioned 


frequent ſkirmiſhes between the horſe. It hap- 


pened, one day, that two of Fabius's legions, go- 


ing out to guard the foragers, according to Tuſ- 


tom, had paſſed the river, and, the carriages and 
cavalry endeavouring to follo after, the bridge 


broke down on a ſudden, and prevented them 


from joining the foot. This Afranius and Petrei- 


us perceiving, by the hurdles and other materials 


that came ſwimming down with the ftream, im- 


mediately detached four legions, with all their 


. cavalry, to attack the two legions. L. Plancus, 


who commanded the fi oraging guard, ſeized a ri- 


ſing ground, eee eee his men in two di - 'Þ 


viſions, poſted them back to back, and ſo made 
a double front to prevent their being ſurrounded 


by the enemy's horſe. By this diſpoſition, thou 
inferior in number, he was enabled to ſuſtain the _ 


furious charge of the Pompeian legions and ca- 


"me ol the colours of two o legions, which 


ca L 1 W Fabius 458 | 


9 * liſtance of his party, were deſcried at a diſtance. ; 
ace. Their approach put an end ro the engagement, 


mus drew out his 
Way down the hill. = 
| lined yn engagement upon e 
to encamp within four hundred p 
of the mountain; and, to hinder his toops fre 


: Yay in Gain before by end | of the month of Mey. 


- 


e Rotten M., Book X. 
Fabius ſent ovet by the further bridge to the ab 


and both armies returned to their ſeveral camps. 
Two days after this engagement, Cæſar arrived 
in the camp: And he ordered che bridge that 
had broke down to be inſtantly repaired, The 
next day he took 2 view of the country, and, 


leaving fix cohorts o ard the bridge and the : 
camp, he marched with the reſt of his forces 
ih three lines to Zerda and ſtopped near n. 


muss camp, where he remained under arms, and 
offered tim battle 1 an even ground. ee 


being alarmed or interry 


fdden- incurſions from the enemy, he ordered 
the ſoldiers of the third line, while thoſe of the 
firſt and ſecond continued in order of battle, td 
cut a ditch fifteen feet broad behind them, wich- 
out throwing up a rampart, which would — 
been perceived by the enemy. Thus the front 


of his camp was ſecured by a ditch, before Afru- 
mus had the leaſt fuſpicion of his deſign to en - 
camp fo near him. In the evening he made the 
legions file off by the two ends of the ditch, and 


brought them behind it, where he paſſed. the 


— ne'Marſeilks before the end of the month 
of Api: (Ai Ar. x. 10.) and he ſeems to have reached his 


whole 


1 


7 3 Nr care The n, IT 


ried his entrenchments quite round the camp: 
And, - becauſe materials for a rampart muſt have 
been fetched from a 
himſelf for the preſent with a naked ditch; allot- 
ting a legion to each ſide of the camp, and keep- 


; rant cane: clown-with their comoys: mn w the 
bottom of the mountain, and hrea 


ing the reſt of the troops under arma to cover 
thoſe employed in the works. The Pompeian Ge- 


great diſtance, he contented * 


battle. But Cæſgar, trulling to the three legions 


under arms, and the defence of his ditch, di 
Tall off his workmen; and Afranins, not ven- 


turing to come farther into the plain, after a 


mort ſtay, wheeled off with his men. The third 
day Caſar added a rampart to his fortifications, 
— —— 
to decamp, and come up to him. Py 
Between 0 9 vl 
N e eee there was 
à plain of about three hundred paces; in the 
mda of which ura a tifing ground. And Cæſar 
7 4 eived. that, by the means of this poſt, it 
| would be eaſy for lum 10 deprive the enemy of 
the conveniency of their bridge, and their com- 
munication with the city, from whence they fur- 
niſhed themſelves with all their ſubſiſtence. In 
order to get poſſeſſion of it, he drew out three 


legions, and, having formed them in order f 


battle, commanded the foremoſt of them to run 
before and gain the place. * Afranius, ſeeing his 
_ deſign, diſpatched,” by a nearer way, the cohorts 
; OR DANA WEE: cg 
. 85 


* f * 
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_— | The Roman Hiſtory. 
Bet * fight was ſharply maintained on both duese ner 
5 Afranius's men, who firſt got poſſeſſio 
—— thoſe of Cuſar to n PE 
——:  Wnforced by: — put hee avaſt oche 
_ rout, and forced them to fiy Wusberhv ele. 
A mes rrogps had over his on this occaſion to their 
manner of fighting. It was their method to 5 
forward: briſſcly againſt an enemy, and | boldly 5 
poſſeſs themſelves of ſome; poſt; neither taking 
care 0 preſerve their ranks, nor holding i it. neceſ- | 
ſary to fight i in à cloſe compact body; and, ins 
they found themſelves hard preſſed, they thought | 
it no diſhonpur to retire. In theſe particulars 
they followed the example of the Laſitni and 
the other barbarous nations of Hain. Nan 6; 
ner of fighting, as it Was new and unexpected, 
5 cliprgered Gale” 8 ee the: enemy. 
py rages ee es of . Lorrounded, while —.— watt. . 
* eech ranks, enen to aban- 
= Ei ier enſigne znün s enn dpi, hoot. 
. 1 contrary 9 rt finding the 
. 3 like to ſpread through the whole 
= army, encouraged his men, and, leading on him- 
= #felf che ninth legion to the aſſiſtance of choſe that 6 
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J : fled, he ſoon. put a ſtop to the vigorous; and Uhr. 
1 | ſulting purſvit of the enemy, obliged them in 


= their turn to give way, and purſued. them to the 

=—_ : walls of Herda. But the ſoldiers, elated with : 
* ſſucceſs, and eager. to repair the loſs they had 

g 1 ſiuſtained, followed the runaways with ſo n 5 
= | ec that they. were drawn into a Aiad- d 

| > N Mp Es ee e 


; ” . 


R ————— 
when they endeavoured to retire, the enemy, 
higher ons» Hi hill was ee _ 7 


it ano ny * N 


Bank, nor protsdted ed y the cavalry. The ene- 
; increaſed - every moment, freſh co- 
| horts being ſent from the camp through the town, 
to relieve choſe that were fatigued : And Cæſar 
obliged to detach alſo ſmall parties to mains 
tain the battle, and bring off the wounded. 
he fight had laſted five hours, a) „ 
termiſſion, when Ceſar's men, preſſed hy the mul. 
titude of the enemy, and having ſpent their darts, 
attacked the cohorts on the hill ſword in hand, 


and, bearing down a few, obliged the reſt to be- 


take themſelves to flight. The purſuit Was con- 


tinued to the very walls of Zerda; and, 4 part 
of the enemy taking ſhelter within the town, Cz- 
Jar's men had an õpportunity of making good 
their retreat. At the ſame time the cavalry found 
means to gain the ſummit of the mountain, and, 
riding between both armies, hindered d che enemy 
from harraſſing the rear. Thus the 1 
was attended with various turns of nn and 
both ſides, of conſequence, laid claim to the vie- 
tory; Cæſar's ſoldiers, becauſe they had bravely 
maintained themſelves for five hours in a diſad- 
vantageous poſt, and had, at laſt, driven the ene- 
my into the town; and Afraniubs ſoldiers, - be, 
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 fordable; : 
could ſupply him with Ho proviſions : che troops 


mt che camp; un 
and i 
Welt harveſt- me, and for that reaſon corn was 


bids haleatvied 
| Tue erte, ———— rice reſource in the 


— 
beate bark The les on both fide 


| — em legion, with about ſeven- 


Por eee rage woulda, | 


Bible * —— — och 8 
ned the ples 

: ſtone 2. — Followed, two days afre, 
by an accident, which brought Cæſar's whole ar- 
my into the greateſt diſtreſs and danger. 
reer eee and the melted ſnow from the 


3 e erg 


Av. 


antains, made the Sicoris overflow its 1 
and break clown! in the ſame day, the ewo bridges 
which Kabins had erefted over it. Thus Cor 


found HimWIF'ſhut-up in « compaſs of thirty 


ak two rivers, neither of which Was . 
+ States that had declared for him | 


ſent heyond the river to forage could not return 
che convoys he expected from 
could not get to lim. It was al. 


become very ſcaree, and the more fo, as H- 
EI WU, | 
ed by Cz/ar*s troops. | 


nt want, had been removed to a diſtance by 


| Heneghboaing nas upon debe 


dual 3 6 


NN — harraſſed Wa as — infan- 
try, who, being accuſtomed to paſs the rivers 


on blown-up fkins, purſued them every · where. 


Cefar endeavoured to repair his bridges, but 
tb 8 ppde: The river was deep and rapid; 


and the enemy, ftationed _—__ oppoſite bank, 


ſhowered their darts upon the ſpot where the 


men attempted to work. While things were in 
this poſture, a large convoy from Gaul arriveti on 
the other bank of the river, at ſome diſtance 
above Ceſar camp. Jr confiſted of archers roifl = 


the Rurbem, fome Gallic horſe, with many carts 


and much baggage, and about ſix thonfand men 
ef all forts, with their domeſtics and ſlaves, who, 
being apprehenſive of no danger, kept no order 
or diſcipline in their march. There were likewiſe 
Along with it many young Noblemen, Senators 
ſons, and Roman Knights, with the Deputies from 
the States of Gau, and Tome of Czſars Lieute- 
mints. Afranius, appriſed of their atrival, ſet ont 
in the night with three legions and all his caval- 
ry; and, ſendi Fen- wr p- -v wh rem | 


when they-leaft expected it, The Galſic Tqua- 


began the a. Aa and,. though few in number, 


_ comparatively with the enemy, maintained their 
ground, and gave the reſt of the convoy time to 
repair to the neighbouring mountains ; whither 


they alſo retreated, as ſoon as they ſaw the legiqns 
advancing towards them. They loſt otily two 


drons, forming themſelves with great expedition, 


banded arches, «few copper, and no Ts 
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The Roman \Zifory. 


This event — 


1 a calamit inſeparable flom preſent ſcar- 5 
city, and the proſpect of future want. Corn was | 


8 fold at y denarii a buſhel : The ſoldiers began 


to loſe. their ſtrength, and, the evil increaſing 

ery. moment, Cæſar diſmiſſed all, the uſcleſs 
mouths.  Mfranins,. on the contrary, abounded i in 
all things: He had large magazines of corn, was 


e e fre gh and had plen- 5 
7 ty » of fe orage. 27 | 


Theſe circu mſtances's were greatly foie Kh z 
by Afranius and Petreius in their letters to Rome, 
where. moſt. people concluding, that the war was 
almoſt at an end, made public congratulations to 
of the two Generals on their great 


A Many. allo, of the Nobility left lia in 
der to Join. Kaare: ſome to carry Wee 


got be 10 late as to, ſubject. themſelyes to the re· ; 


AC11 of having, waited for the. event of thin * 
the teſt, Servius Sulpicius and C. Marc „5 


bys. probably put to ſea on this occaſion, and, 


ſelf for. intelligence of the 


ba 0 of 25 | rs of Ce/ar's diftres, might ve. 


0d Han r che . of | 


„ 


pes: vs 2 . $4 a 
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=o eing no po poſſibility of repairing the bridges 


ers for the building ſome of that fort of Es 
veſiels, the uſe whereof he had learned in his Bri- 
ub expedition. The keel and ribs of theſe boats 
were of light wogd, and the reſt of oſier co- 
W over wich leather, When, he had got 3 
1 bofftcient 1 


1 z- 


te "ITY H. ey. 
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; ſufficient at” he ſent them by ER in age 2 * Ls 7 : 


gons to a place twenty-two miles diſtant from his 


camp. There having embarked a good number 493 5 
of his ſoldiers and carried them over the fiver, he + 


- took poſſeſſion of a hill on the other ſide; threw 


up a fortification and poſted a legion in it before 
the enemy thought of obſtructing him: And 


here, in two days time, he laid a bridge over 


the Sicoris, by which means he recovered his fo- 


ragers, ſecured the e and . a paſſage 
for future ſupplies. 1 
The change of fortune was ſudden and great 


: Ceſar being much ſuperior in cavalry, the enemy 


was now reduced to confine their foraging within 
the neighbourhood of their camp; and to detach 
parties for that purpoſe in the night, Six conſi- 
derable States alſo 7 declared themſelves in his fa- 
your, and agreed to furniſm him with proviſions. 
A cohort compoſed from one of them, . which 


ſerved under Afranius, deſerted to him upon hear- 7 


ing the reſolution of their countrymen. The other 
_ provinces more diſtant, ſeeing the, rumour induſ- 
triouſly ſpread of Pompeys march through Mau- 


ritania quite extinguiſhed, renounced alſo their 
engagements with Hun, and 98 Colley 


friendſhip. | . 


The bridge over the S2 7 was wenty- tua ö 
miles from the camp, which obliged the cavalry: 


: to take this compaſs, when they went to forage :' 


And e to remedy this e un. 


$, 
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The Roman Hiſtory, Book x. ; 
FOR to make the river fordable by turning 


its water into canals, thirty feet deep. When 
the work was almoſt completed, Peireius and . 
franius, perceiving that they would be ſoon cut off 


i _ from their proviſions by a cavalry ſa ſuperior to 
their own, took the reſolution to carry the war in- 
to Celtiberia, a province where Pompey's fame was 


great, and where they expected to make new ler 


vies of horſe and foot. They propoſed by 
poſſeſſion. of ſome ſtrong poſt to protract the war ” 


till winter. In order to execute this plan, they 
got together all the boats they could on the Be- 


Tus, and carried them to OZogeſe, a town upon. 
chat river, about twenty miles from their camp. | 
There they cauſed a bridge of boats to be made; 


and, having ſent two legions over the Sicoris to 


fortify a camp with a rampart of twelve feet, 


chey prepared fellow wit te reſt of thi . 


ee, informed of this motion by his ſc — 
wered . 


dares day and night at his drains, and Io 
the water in the Sicoris to that degree that the ca- 
valry could paſs without difficulty; but it ſtill 


dock the infantry up to the ſhoulders, a depth 
which, joined to the rapidity of the ſtream, ſeem- 


ed to render it impaſſable to them. On the other 
"ide, Afranius, ſeeing Ceſar's works in ſuch for- 
wardneſs, and having notice that the bridge over 

the Herus was perfected, loſt no time, but, leaving 


tts auxiliary cohorts in Benda, he croſſed the & 


cvris with all his forces, and joined the two le- 


gions he had ſent before. Cæſar had no means 


ä = + wah their march, but by harraſſing them 


1 with 


* 
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with his cavalry ; for he could not ſend: his foot 25 
E he dane was. 


0 


ſoon enough over his bric 


2. $ cd | a 
He ordered Fas ha hols ty pak the ri> © 


var, and they Toon. Faroe vg; wich piers, = 


| ecamped. at midnight. At break of day 
uk 5p motions were ealily deſcried from the hills 


Fa. =y 


e 


near the camp. They preſſed extremely the ene. 


mys rear, diſordered their ranks, and obliged 
them to halt: Then the cohorts facing about 
forced the cavalry to give ground; who, as ſoon 


r began to march, renewed the attack. At 
this fight the legionary ſoldiers, running up and 


| dares cha-cqmpy loudly complained, that the en- 


my would. eſcape, and that the war would be un- 


neceſſarily protracted: And they deſired their 


_ officers to aſſure Cæſar, that they feared neither 


danger nor fatigue, and were ready to. paſs the ri- 
ver as the horſe had done. Cz/ar, moved by their 


alacrity, though he ſaw ſome danger in expoſing 


his army in a deep and rapid ſtream, yet re- 


ſolved to make a trial of the paſſage. Having 
firſt drawn from every company ſuch. as were 
weak of body, he left them with one legion to 


guard the camp. Then diſpoſing a double line 
of cavalry above and below the ford, he carried 
over all his ſoldiers without the loſs of one man. 


Thoſe, who were borne down by the violence of 


the current, were ſaved by the horſe-below them. 


Caſar began the purſuit without delay, marching 


in three lines; and ſuch was the ardour of the ſol- 


dies, that, though they were forced. to go {ix 


miles . and had loſt a great deal of time in 
| Palins 


— 58 . games 
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paſſing the r river, they came up with the nen a at 
o'clock in the afternoon. OS pt 
banda and Petreius, intimidated bay an ap- | 


proach ſo ſudden and unexpected, halted on an 
eminence, and put their troops in order of battle. 


camped on a hill not far from them. 


Cæſar kept his in the plain, being unwilling to 
| hazard an action till his army had recovered their 
fatigue. But, the moment that the two Generals 
began again to move on, he followed; and thus 
forced them to encamp much ſooner than they in- 
tended. They took up their quarters in a range 
ok mountains to avbid the inſults of the cavalry ; 
and, having placed parties in all the paſſes to 
ſtop Cæſar's progreſs, hoped by this means ts get 
off ſafe to the Berus. This, ſays Cz/ar, was their 
t object, and what, above all things, they 
ſhould have endeavoured to effect: But, being 
fatigued by a long march, and their continual 
ſkirmiſhes with the horſe, they imprudently de- 
ferred it- till the next day. Cæſar 1 en. 
About midnight, however, 'Ceſar's covey; 

_ having picked up ſome ſoldiers of the enemy, 
who had ventured too far from the camp in queſt 
of water, were informed by them that Pompey's | 
Lieutenants had altered their reſolution, and were 
decamping in deep ſilence. Immediately he or- 
dered the alarm to be ſounded, and the ſignal 
given for marching: Which engaged the enemy 
to delay their retreat, as they would have had 
greatly the diſadvantage in a nocturnal march, 
both on account of their heavy baggage, and the 


e of Czſar's 3 day, Palin” 
went 


Chap, W. The Roman Eiftry.. : 


1 


* 


went out 83 party of horſe to take a view of v. R. Gr. 


the country: And Decidius Saua was detached 
by Qeſar with a ſquadron for the ſame Purpoſe. 


Both made the like report, in their ſeveral camps, 
that the country for five miles together was level 


and open, but after that rough and mountainous; 
and that which ever army firſt got poſſeſſion of 


the defiles might ally Fe the other figm 


approdebing. © | 
Afranius and Pane called a Couneil 28 war 


to debate whether they. ſhould depart that night, 
or wait till the morning. The greater number 
were for ſetting out in the dark, in hopes of 


reaching the defiles before Cæſar could have no- 
tice of their departure. Others argued againſt 


the poſſibility of decamping privately : They 
mentioned the alarm given in Cæſar's camp 
<« the night before; and obſerved, that the ene- 
% my's cavalry were continually patrolling in the 
e night, and had beſet all the ways and paſſes, 


that a nocturnal engagement was to be ayoid- 


ed, becauſe, in a civil war, the ſoldiers were 


< more apt to liſten to their fears, than to the 


< obligations of the military oath; that ſhame, 
and the preſence of the Tribunes and Centu- 
„ rions, the great inſtruments of obedience and 
25 e duty, 5 have their proper effect 


3 This Decidius Saxa was afterwards ae by Cie 


to be Tribune of the people, at which Cicero was much ſcan- 
daliſed. In his 13:4 Philippic he ſays, How can Tomit 
© this Decidius Saxa, a man brought from the fartheſt end of 
e the world; whom we ſee Tribune of the ae before we 
— ever ſaw/ him a citizen.” 2 ; 
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6e btyl in the light; and that therefore they ſnouid 


make their attempt by day; in which caſe, if 


<« they received a diſaſter, or ſmall loſs, yet the 
bulk of the army would eſcape, and be able 
to poſſeſs themſelves of the poſt in queſtion.” 
Theſe reaſons prevailed, and it was reſolved to ſet 
out the next morning by break of da. 
But Czſar got the ſtart of them, and marched 


with his legions as ſoon as it was light, taking a 
conſiderable circuit, and following no particular 


toute: For the direct way to the Herus by Odlo- 


geſa lay through the enemy's camp. He was ob- 


liged therefore to lead his men through deep val- 
leys, and over ſteep rocks, which they could not 
climb, but by diſencumbering themſelves of their 


arms, and returning them afterwards to one ano- 


ther. The ſoldiers, however, in the hopes of” 


putting ſpeedily a period to their labours, went 
on joyfully. As in this march Cæſar's army ſeem- 


cd to turn their backs, and purſued at firſt an op- 


poſite courle, Afranius's foldiers, elated with this 


appearance, came forth from their camp, and in- 


ſulted them on their ſuppoſed flight, imagining 
that the want of proviſions 1570671 them to re- 
turn to Nerda. Their Generals applauded them- 

ſelves upon the reſolution they had taken of not 


decamping i in the night ; and were confirtned in 


the notion of Cæſar's retreat, when they ſaw that 
he had neither baggage nor carriages, which made 


them conclude that the ſcarcity muſt be exceed- 


ing great. But when they perceived his men 


ſooh after turn to the right, and that his advanced 
guard had already wks the ground beyond their 
5 | camp, 


93 . Sac. 


Chap. IV. The Roman ZHitory. 
camp, all immediately ran to arms, and, leaving 
a few. —_— to guard the baggage, they ſallied 
out in a body, W their 5 directly to the 
Ban 
All 3 now upon 3 The dim 
culty of the ways was a great hindrance to Ce- 


ſar's troops; but his cavalry in return greatly in- 


commoded the ſoldiers of Afranius; who, though 


he ſhould ſucceed in getting firſt to the defiles, 


was yet certain of loſing his baggage, and the co- 


horts which were left to guard it in the camp. 
But Cæſgar outmarched him, ſuch was the vigour | 


and alacrity of his men; and, having got into 


the plain beyond the rocks, formed his legions 


in order of battle. The two Generals, perceiving 
the enemy's infantry in front, and being attack- 


ed by his cavalry in their rear, halted upon a ri- 


ſing ground, from whence they detached four 
Spaniſh cohorts to take poſſeſſion of the higheſt 
mountain that appeared in ſight; thinking to open 


to themſelves a way over the hills to Octageſa. 
The Spaniards, wheeling obliquely to take poſ- 


ſeſſion of the place, were perceived by Czſar's ca- 


valry, who, charging them furiouſly, broke them 


at the firſt Aue kd ſurrounded and cut them t to 
pieces in the view of both armies. 


Ceſar had now a moſt favourable opportunity 
of giving his enemy a total overthrow z and he 


was ſenſible they could make but a faint reſiſt- 


ance under their preſent confternation, ſurround- 
ed on all ſides as they were by his cavalry, and 


obliged to fight on an open and even ground. 
3 75 Officers, gathering round him, earneſtly beg- 
- M2 ä 
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- ged that he would not delay the engagement : 4 
They repreſented, © that the ſoldiers were eager | 
* for a battle, and that Afranius's army had given 
<* many marks of fear: For they had neither dared 
to ſupport their own detachment, nor come 
« down the hill: And that they had brought all 
their Enſigns into one place, where they croud- 

< ed confuſedly round them, without obſerving 


es rank or order.” They added, © that, if he 


thought the enemy too advantageouſly poſted, 
<« he would ſoon have an opportunity of attack- 
« ing them in another place more favourable, the 
ee want of water laying them under a neceſſity 
< of changing their camp.“ But Cæſar, having 
eut them off from all proviſions, was confident 
that he had it now in his power to reduce them 
without bloodſhed: And he thought it better to 
gain the victory by his conduct, than by the force 
of arms. He therefore retired to a ſmall diſtance, 
to Se Afranius an opportunity to regain his 
camp : And then, placing troops in the moun- 
tains to guard all the paſſages to the Herus, he 
lodged himſelf as near as he could to the enemy. 
The next day, while Pompey's Lieutenants were 
in Council debating what meaſures they ſhould 
follow, whether, to return to Jleraa, or. match to 
Tarraco, notice was given them, that Cefar's ca- 
valry had fallen upon the parties ſent out in queſt 
of water, and preſſed them hard. Upon this in- 
telligence, which called for all their attention, 


they immediately formed ſeveral corps of horſe 
and foot intermixed with legionary cohorts, and 


began to throw up a rampart from the camp 
| to 
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to the place where they watered. Afranius and * 
Petreius divided this work between _—_ * 


went in perſon to direct it. 


In the mean time, the oldiers of th two ar- 


mies had an opportunity of conferring together; 


and thoſe: who belonged to Afranius and Petrei- 


as thanked Cz/ar's troops for the generoſity they 


had ſhewedin ſparing them the day before, and 


teſtified their concern at being obliged to fight 
with their countrymen and relations. They then 
inquired, if they could truſt to Cz/ar's clemency, 

and even promiſed to join him, if the lives of 
Petreius and Afranius were granted them: And 
they ſent ſome of their principal Officers to treat 
with Czſar. Theſe Preliminaries being ſettled, 


the ſoldiers of both armies went to one another's 
tents, and a great number of Centurions and mi- 


litary Tribunes came to pay their court to Cæ- 
far, and to beg his protection. The Spaniſh 
Chiefs, who had been ſummoned to attend upon 
Afranius, and were detained in the camp as hoſ- 
tages, followed their example. Things were car- 
ried to ſuch a length, that Afranius's ſon, a young 


man, treated with Cæſar, by the mediatio SHOVEL. 


picius, for his own and his father's preſervation. 
The joy was general; the Afraniaus thought 


themſelves happy to have eſcaped fuch imminent 


danger; and the Cz/arians to have braught to a 
happy concluſion ſo important an enterpriſe with- 
out ſtriking a blow. | Cofar, i in the judgment of 


all, was upon the point of reaping the fruits of 


his clemency, and all unanimouſly 1 his 
Nw conduct. ä 
„„ . 
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1 Mfrs; informed of what was tranſacting, 
F the work he was engaged in, and return- 
ed to the camp, not at all difturbed, and prepa- 
red for all events: But Petreius diſcovered a ve- 


ry different ſpirit. He armed his ſlaves, and, 


Joining to them a pretorian cohort and ſome Spa 
niſh cavalry, he flew: to the rampart, and broke 
off the conferences of the ſoldiers, drove Cz/ar's 


men out of the camp, and put all of them he 
could find to the ſword. Thoſe of them wha 
had an opportunity to rally, wrapping their clokes 
round their left arms, drew their ſwords; and, 

truſting to the nearneſs of their camp, defended 
. themſelves till they gradually retreated to the 
advanced guard, who ſcreened them: from wy 


further purſuit. 25 
Then Petreius went W the n camp, 


begging the troops, with tears in his eyes, to 


have pity on him and on Pompey their General, 
and not to deliver them up to the cruel venge- 


ance of their enemies, The ſoldiers followed 
him to the head-quarters; and there he propoſed 


to them to bind themſelves by a new oath, not 
to abandon their Commanders, nor to act ſepa» 


ately, but with concert and unanimity for the 


public: good. He himſelf took the oath firſt, 


then tendered it to Afranius, then to the military 
Tribunes and Centurions; and, laſtly, to all the 
companies of the army, At the fame time an or- 


der was iſſued, that all who had any of Cefar's 
troops in their tents ſhould produce them, in 


order-that they might be put to death in the 
ſight of the whole army. A few n but 


the 
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the greateſt part, deteſting this bloody decree, . Le R. 9 2 | 


carefully concealed thoſe who were under their 


protection, and procured them means to eſcape 


on them by their, Generals, the ſeverity ſhewn 


in puniſning, and the new oath they had been 
bobliged to take, defeated, for the preſent, all 
hopes of a ſurrender, and reduced the war to its | 


former ſtate. Cæſar, on his ſide, ordered dili- 
gent ſearch to be made after the Afranians who 
had remained in his camp, and carefully ſent 
them back. Some Officers choſe to ſtay with 
him; and theſe he afterwards treated with great 


diſtinction, promoting them to higher ranks, and 


honouring ſuch of them as were Roman bind 
a the office of military Tribune. 
The army of Afranius had now no r 
an could not water. but with much difficulty, 
The legionary ſoldiers, who had been ordered 
.to/take with them two and- twenty days provi- 
ſion, had ſome corn remaining: But the Spa- 
_ niſh infantry: and auxiliary troops had none; 
and, having no opportunity of ſupplying them- 
ſelves, . they deſerted in great numbers to Cæſar. 
In this extremity, the expedient of returning to 
 Therda appeared. the ſafeſt, as they had ſtill ſome 
 proviſions-in that city; and there they propoſed 
to conſult concerning the future management 
of the war. Tarraco was at a greater diſtance, 


* 
0 
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in the night. However, the terror impreſſed up- 


and they would of conſequence be expoſed to 


greater hazards in the way. This reſolution be- 
ing taken, they decamped; and Cæſar followed, 
ſending his cavalry before, which perpetually 
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harraſſed the rear of the enemy. The manner 


of fighting was thus: Some light· armed cohorts 


formed the rear- guard of Afraniuss army; and 


. Klett, where the ground was even, halted from 
time 10 time, and made h head againſt the cavalry. 


When they fell 3 in with an eminence, the very 


nature of the ground furniſhed them with the 


means of defending themſelves; becauſe thoſe 
vn were foremoſt could. Protect thoſe. who fol- 
Jowed. When they came, however, to a deſcent, 
the van could give no aſſiſtance to the rear, and 
the cavalry annoyed them with their darts. To. 
avoid this inconveniency, the legions halted, 

and, driving back the cavalry a good way, ran 
down che hill precipitately, and traverſed the 
valley until they came to the oppoſite eminence. 
Their cavalry, which ſhould have been of great 
uſein this retreat, and of which they had a con- 


ſiderable number, were ſo terrified by their ill 


ſuccels in former engagements, that they had 
been placed in the midſt of the army, in order 
to be defended by the infantry; and, if any of 
them dared to ſtraggle out of this ſituation, thay. 
were immediately taken by Cz/ar*s horſe. 
During theſe perpetual ſkirmiſhes, in which 
the Afranians were often obliged to ſtop to diſen : 


gage the rear, their march could not but be very 
Now, After advancing four miles, finding them- 
ſelves hard preſſed by the cavalry, they halted 
on an eminence, and drew a line before them, 


as if they meant to encamp; but did not unload 
their baggage : And when they ſaw: that Cæſar 


had W out his N Pitched his tents, and 
ſent 
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ſent his cavalry to forage, they ſuddenly, towards 
noon, reſumed their march, hoping to be rid. of 


26g 
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the cavalry for ſome time. Cæſar, leaving Fl 403 Coal; 


few cohorts to guard his baggage, followed with 
his legions, and ſent orders for his cavalry. to 


return with all ſpeed. The cavalry obſerved his 


orders, and, coming up with the enemy before 


the cloſe of day, fell upon their rear with ſuck 
impetuoſity that it was almoſt put to the rout. 
A great number of ſoldiers, and ſome, Centu- 
rions, loſt their lives. At the ſame time Ceſar . 


appearing with his whole army, the enemy were 


threatened with a total overthrow, as they could 


neither continue their march, nor look out for 
a proper place for a camp. They were forced 
to halt in a very diſadyantageous ground, and 
at a diſtance from water. Cæſar, conſtant in his 

- purpoſe, did not offer to attack them, but kept £ 
all his troops under arms to be in readineſs to 
purſue, if they ſhould attempt to eſcape either 
in the day or night. Pompey s Lieutenants, ſen- 


ſible of the diſadvantage of their ſituation, em- 


ployed the whole night in throwing up intrench- 3 


ments, and in diſpoſing their camp with an op- 
poſite front to Caſar's army. The next day they 
continued at their works, and laboured from ſun- 
riſe to the evening. But the farther they extend- 


ed their lines in order to better their. poſition, . 


the farther they removed from water : And thus, 
to avoid one inconveniency, they fell into a great- 


er. Czar, who wanted to oblige them to capi- 


tulate, by reducing them to extreme neceſſity, 
drew * . their camp 5 and by this me. 


thod 
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thod he offered an obſtruction to any fallies or 
eruptions which they might make. The ſcarcity 


463 Een. of forage, and the view of performing their 
march with the greater expedition, ſoon induced 
them to kill all the bei of burden which they 


could not feed: And two days were waſted in 


| forming and executing this reſolution. But, on 


the third, Afranius and Petreius, ſeeing Cæſar's 


works very much advanced, and being appre- 


henſive of the conſequences, drew all their forces 


out of the camp, and formed them in order of 

battle. Cæſar, aware of the hurt it might do his 
reputation, if, contrary to the inclination of his 
troops, and the general expectation, he ſtill con- 


tinued to decline an engagement, called in his 
workmen, aſſembled his cavalry, and put his 


army in a condition to receive them. He reſol- 


ved, however, to remain upon the defenſive; 
and the rather, becauſe the diſtance between the 
two camps was ſo ſmall, being only two thou- 
ſand feet, that, ſhould he put the enemy to the 
rout, he could not flatter himſelf wil me Hopes 
of a complete victory. 

"| Afranius's troops were ranged in a double Tink; 
confiſting of five legions : The Spaniſh cohorts, 


which uſed to be ſtationed in the wings, formed 


the body of reſerve. Cæſar's legions were drawn 


uß in three lines: The firſt conſiſted of twenty 


cohorts, four out of each of his legions; the 


ſecond of fifteen cohorts, three out of each le- 
gion; and the third of the ſame number. The 
archers and ſlingers were diſpoſed in the middle, 


22d the cavalry in the two wings. The army 
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being drawn up in this manner, each General V. R. 704+ 
kept firm to his reſolution; Cæſur, not to en- 46. 
gage unleſs forced to it 3 and Afranius o pre- et. 
vent the progreſs of Cæſar's works. In this poſ- 
ture they continued till ſun-ſet, when both ar- 
mies returned to their ſeveral camps. The next 
day Cæſar propoſed to finiſh his lines; and Pom 
peys Lieutenants endeavoured to find a fordable 
place in the Sicoris: But Cæſqar had taken his 
meaſures againſt this attempt, and had ſent his 
light- armed Germans with part of his cavalry over 
the river, and poſted bodies of troops along the 
banks at a ſmall diſtance from one another. 
The two Generals, having now no hope left, 
and being in want of wood, water, and corn, 
they demanded a parley, and begged that it 
might be in ſome place out of the ſight of the 
ſoldiers; Cæſar conſented to an interview, but 
the latter part of their requeſt was denied them: 
And Afranius, having firſt given his ſon for an 
hoſtage, met Cæſar in the preſence of both ar- 
mies. He addreſſed him to this effect, with all 
poſſible marks of ſubmiſſion: that it was no 
juſt matter of blame, either in him or his ſol-· 
diers, to have preſerved their fidelity to theit 
General Pompey; but that they had now ſuffi- 
e ciently acquitted themſelves of their duty, and 
e ſuffered enough in his cauſe by the want of all 
* kinds of neceſſaries: That, like wild beaſts 
* caught in a toil, they were deprived of the 
I 2" *© moſt common enjoyments; having their bo- 
” +. dies opprefied with want, and their minds 
7 ot overwhelmed with 1 ei ; and that there- 
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5 Loſes mo « fore they. acknowledged themſelves to be van- 
4. © quiſhed, and beſought and conjured him not 
don. <<. to make a rigorous uſe of his victory, but to 
ee ſpare the lives of his unhappy countrymen.“ 
Caſar replied, that Afranius, of all men, had 
ei the leaſt reaſon to complain of his preſent un- 
« fortunate ſituation, and the leaſt pretenſions 
te any favour ; for that every one elſe had 
e performed their duty: He himſelf, in declining: 
| S to attack his army, though favoured by the 
advantages of time and place, in order that 
4 | < the way might be open to an accommodation: 
1 His amm, in returning unhurt the men that 
e were in their power, after injuries received, 
” and the maſſacre of their comrades : And 
even Afranius's own troops, in endeavouring to 
1 | =” conclude a peace whereon the common ſafety. 
if « depended. That thus, when all orders had 
| « ſhewn an inclination to treat, Afranius and Pe- 
<< treius alone had oppoſed the ſteps to an accom- 
% modation ; refuſing an interview, and barba- 
“ rouſly murdering thoſe whom the faith of a 
conference had inticed into their camp. That 
ce jt had therefore happened to them, as it often 
<« happens to men of obſtinacy and arrogance; 
« and they were forced to have recourſe to 
<« prayers, and earneſtly to ſollicit the ſame 
« terms which they had rejected with ſcorn. 
“ That he would not, however, take advantage 
e of their preſent ſubmiſſion, or the favourable 
«© circumſtances he was in, to inſiſt upon any 
ee thing tending to the increaſe of his power: 
\ 66 10 8 that he only 1 they would diſ- 
band 
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C hand thoſe troops which had been ſo long kept 1 704. 
son foot againſt him: For with what other Apna | 
view (he ſaid) had fix legions been ſent into 403. Con 
Spain; a ſeventh levied there; ſo many po w- 
« erful navies equipped; and ſo many able and 
6« experienced Officers ſent over? Thar ſuch 
<« mighty preparations could not be meant againſt 
Spain, or to ſupply the want of a provide, 
which, having enjoyed a long peace, had no 
<« occaſion for ſueh extraordinary forces: That 
s their real end was his deſtruction; to effect 
% which, a new ſpecies of power had been in- 
<*< troduced into the Commonwealth; and that, 
on this account, the ſame man had been ap- 
pointed to command in aß at the gates of 
* Rome, and to hold for ſo many years, though 
« abſent, the government of the two moſt po- 
<« tent provinces of the Republic. That, for 
this reaſon alone, the Magiſtrates had been 
<« ſtripped of their prerogatives, the Conſuls and 
« Pretors not being ſuffered, as had been al- 
e ways the cuſtom, to take the different pro- 
e vinces at the expiration of their offices; and 
<« particular Governors were appointed by the 
e choice and management of a faction. That, 
4 for this reaſon alone, he had been denied that 
<< juſtice which had never been refuſed to any 
« General before him; and was not allowed to 
« diſband his army, and to return home with 
s honour; or, at leaſt, without ignominy, after 
6c having ſucceſsfully ſerved the public. That 
<< all theſe i injuries he had hitherto borne, and 
"x * ill reſolved to bear with patience ; that it , 
cc WA 1 » 
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. ec was-not now his deſign do take from Afra 
8 mus his ſoldiers, and to enliſt them in his own 


el Con, 4c ſervice, which it would be eaſy for him to 
. do; and that he only meant to prevent their 


| The Var. 


being employed againſt him. That, there- 
<« fore, Afranius muſt quit Spain, and diſband his 
forces; that this was his determined reſolu- 
tion: And that theſe were the ante terms of 
<< peace he would grant.“ > 

Theſe conditions were very 83 to . 
niuss ſoldiers; who, inſtead of being puniſhed, 
as they feared, were, in ſome ſort, rewarded by 
the diſcharge procured them. They plainly 


ſhewed their ſatisfaction: For, while the place 
and time of their diſmiſſion were under debate 


between Ceſar and Afranius, they ſignified by 


their geſtures and eries from the rampart, thar 


they deſired to be immediately diſbanded. After 
ſome diſcuſſion, it was determined that thoſe 
who had houſes and poſſeſſions in Spain ſhould 


be diſcharged upon the ſpor, and the reſt, when 
they arrived at the Varus, a river between Gaul 


and Italy. 8 And Cæſar declared, that no perſon 
ſhould be injured or forced into his ſervice: And 


that all thoſe who had loſt any thing during the 
war ſhould be indemnified.” He alſo engaged to 
er them with corn till they got to the Va- 


rus... By this generous behaviour, he acquired 
45 Wee of Pompey's army to ſuch a de- 
gree, that he became the arbiter of all their diſ- 
putes, either among themſelves, or with thieit 
Commanders: And when they were ready to 
mutiny about their pay, which Petreius and A. 
| Franius 
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 franius-affirmed not to be yet due, the matter | 


was referred to him, and he determined it to 
the equal ſatisfaCtion of both parties. One third 
of the army was disbanded during the two days 


they continued in their camp: The reſt ſet out 


for the Varus, two of GCzſar's legions marching 


before, and the others following after, and en- 
camping near them. 2, Fuſius Calenus, one of 


Cæſar's Lieutenants, preſided over the march; 


and, when he arrived at the Varus, diſbanded 
them; but the greateſt part of them came over 
| e to Cæſar: The two Generals went to 
find out Pompey. | 5 
Thus did Czfar, within 8 4 from <A 
arrival in Spain, with five legions; and ſome 
auxiliary Gauls, reduce an army of five legions 
of veterans, eighty cohorts of Spaniards, and five 


thouſand horſe: And now many reaſons called 


Cæſ. de 
Bell. Civ. 
Com, I. i. 


f upon him to return into Italy; but he did not. 


think it adviſeable to leave Spain, till he had 


ſubjected the whole country to his obedience. 
M. Varro commanded two legions in further Spain, 
to which he had added thirty auxiliary cohorts: 


And he had formed great magazines of corn, 
not only for his own uſe, but with a view alſo 
of ſupplying Marſeilles, and the army under A. 


franius and Petreius. The Gaditani had been or- 
dered to furniſh him with ten ſhips of war, and 


more had been built at Hiſpalis. He had put all 
his proviſions into Gades, and had conveyed thi- 


ther all the money and ornaments which he had 
found in the temple of Hercules: And, to guard 


bane Won, he ww it a garriſon” of ſix-cohorts, 
| under 


The 3 
of Cadiz. 
Seville. 
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4503 Conſ. every occaſion with contempt, of Cæſar's forces, 
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night. This Commander had ſpoken! upon 


and had frequently declared from his tribunal, 
that Cæſar had been worſted, and that his ſol- 
- diers had gone over to Afranius. By theſe arts, 
be had ftruck ſuch a terror into the Roman citi- 
zens Who reſided in his province, that he en- 
aged them to promiſe him one hundred and 
ninety thouſand ſeſterces, twenty thouſand weight 
of ſilver, with one hundred and twenty thou- 
{and buſhels of wheat. The States well affected 
to Cz/ar he loaded with heavy impoſitions, and 
quartered ſoldiers upon them: He harraſſed pri- 
vate men whom he thought averſe to his cauſe 


with arbitrary judgments: He confiſcated the 


eſtates of many, whom he accuſed of having 
ſpoken againſt what he called the Commonwealth : 

And he obliged the whole province to take an 
oath of fidelity to himſelf and Pompey,” Cæſar, 


who ſeems to give an account of this General's : 


behaviour with a particular reſentment, tells us, 
that in the beginning of the civil war, while his 
affairs went on ſucceſsfully in 1taly, Varro had 
affected to ſpeak of him with great regard, and 
in a moſt friendly manner, ſaying, that indeed 
_ he was under particular obligations to Pompey, 
« who had made him his Lieutenant, but at 


A the ſame time was greatly indebted to Cæſar: 
rk I. Ne was not ee of the —_ of : an 


A, on tate Laing; who bad als ed 
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&« of truſt; but that he likewiſe knew his own 
© « weakneſs, and the attachment of the whole 


1 * province to Czſar.? W hen he underſtood, * 
1 however, that Ceſar was ſtopped. by the liege of 2 


Manſcillen; that Afranius and Pureitis. bad exe- 


_cured the junction of their troops, which they. 
had conſiderably increaſed and that all hither 5 
Sein had unanimouſiy declared to ſupport; them; 


he changed his behaviour and ſpeech. 5 Varro, 
therefore, having committed ſo many acts of 

hoſtility, reſolved to perſiſt in his meaſures, 

prepare for, war: And, being ſenſible chat the 


whole province was in Cz/ar's intereſt, he de- 


termined to ſhut himſclf up in Goller, where 
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all his proviſions, 3 and ſhipping. lay 3 hoping, by 
the ſtrength of the town, which is an 10and ſur- 
rounded. by the ſea, and with the, help, of. his 
fleet, to draw out the war into length. 1 n 


Cſar ſent againſt him Q. Caſſius, Tribune of 0 
ahe people, with two legions ;; and he himſelf i 


ſet put by great journeys at the bead of, fix 


hundred horſe, for Corduba, + whither. .he ſum- 


moned the Magiſtrates of the different States. 
Al obeyed:: Every city ſent its Depuries,” nor 
was there a Roman Fitizen of any note who, dig 
not repair to him. The Senate of Cordula ſhut 
their gates againſt Harro; ſtationed guards, and 
centinels along the walls, and detained two, co 
horts, called Colonice, - which were, accidentally 
marching that way, that they might, ſerve to 
Dine the town. At the fame time, che people 
Nor. N. „„ Fo f 


I 


officer employed by his, General in an ps *. 8 > 


* 


little way, when he * 


. 


De Roman Hiſtory. 1 


R. 2 4 of Carmona drove out of their city, ien is 
| the moſt conſiderable in the whole province, 


three cohorts which Varro had ly ae and 


4 r their gates againſt them. 


The apparent affection of wie e * - 
Coſer determined Varro to make all poſſible 


difpatch to reach Cades before his march could 
be intercepted. * But he had advanced but a 


eived letters, informing 3 
him, That, as ſoon as Cæſar's edict was 


40 * ORs the principal men of the town had 


* conſpired with the Tribunes of the garriſon 


a « to drive out Gallonius, and deliver up the city 


and iſland to Cæſar; that, this agreement be- 


ing made, they had warned Gallonius to retire 
e of his own accord; threatening, if he refuſed 


to comply voluntarily, to force him to it: 


% And that this Commander, terrified by ſo 


ee general a revolt, had thought proper to leave 


„ Gaades.” Upon this intelligence, one of the 


legions, called Vernacula, took up their enſigns 
in Yarre's preſence, quitted the camp, and mar- 


ched directly to Hiſpalis, where they fat down 
in the market-place, without committing the 


leaſt act of violence; a circumſtance which ſo 
wrought upon the Roman citizens reſiding in the 
town, that every onE was defirous of accommo- 
dating them in their houſes. Varro, aſtoniſhed 
and confounded at theſe proceedings, turned 


back with deſign to reach Italica, but was in- 


formed that its gates were ſnut. At laſt, find- | 


ing himſelf ſurrounded on all ſides, and the ways 
| every- 


Ebap. IV. The Roman Hiſtory. 


© every-where beſet, he wrote” ro Cæſar, that he 


was ready to reſign the legion under his com- 


mand { to whomſoever he would appoint to re- 
ceive it. Cæſur ſent Sextus Cæſar to take the 
command; and Varro, having delivered up the 
legion accordingly; came to him at Corduba : 
Where, after giving an account of the ſtate of 
the province, he faithfully reſigned all the pub- 
lic money he had i in his hands, and informed him 
of the N of « corn and ſhipping | he hay pre- 
pared. A 

| "Ceſar, i in the Aſſembly of the 9 at Cor- 
duba, having returned thanks to all thoſe who 
had declared in his favour, remitted the tribute 
impoſed by Varro upon the Roman citizens; 
reſtored their eſtates to thoſe who had been de- 
5 prived of them for ſpeaking freely their thoughts; ; 


| _ diſtributed rewards to a. great many in public | 


and private; gave all hopes to receive the like 
favours hereafter ; and, after a ſtay of two days, 
went to Gades ; where he reſtored to.the temple 
of Hercules all the treaſures and ornaments it 
had been ſpoiled of, and ſoon after procured 
5 this city the freedom of Rome. And, having 
committed the government of the province to 
9. Caſſus, with the command of four legions, 
he embarked for Terraco, on board the fleet which 
Varro had obliged the Gaditani to equip. There 
he found the Deputies of all nether Spain; and 
having, in like manner as at Corduba, thanked 
and rewarded them, both publicly and privately, 
he went by land to Narbonne, and lo to the 


age of Marſeilles. om | 
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„ OOTY 114 08 Haar 
| The 2 a Ae Caius. yn and 
Dolabella, Cæſar's Lieutenants, in Illyricum, 
are defeated by M. Octavius and Scribonius 
L.ibo. 8 eee b ana; R 
frica. Ms Ea ren 1 Fo OTH VSYICE Bf; 2 


4 


** FHILE N was 1 pads in "Tedu- | 
cing Spain, C. T rebonius and D. Brutus 
had carried on the ſiege of Marſeilles with great 
vigour; and the inhabitants had bravely, defen- 
ded themſelves. The town of Marſeilles was 
formerly waſhed by the fea. on three Wi; It 
couſd he approached vy land only on "the 
fourth; and the citadel, being very ſtrong by 
nature, becauſe of a deep valley that JAR before 
it, required. a long and difficult ſi lege. | a 74 was 
of great importance to the beſieged to command 
the fea: And, to beat off Brutus's Heer, they 
equipped ee gallies. | To theſe they ad. 
ded a great number of ſmaller veſſels, filled 
with archers and the mountaineers whom they 
had engaged in their ſervice; and, on board 
of which, Domitius put alſo his. yn domeſtics 
whom he had brought with. him from Hahn 
With this se they. ſailed out to give battle to 


From this deterptib it appears, ſays 1 D' Anvil, that 
the town did not then ſtand upon the fame extent of ground 
as now : It only covered a triangle formed on one ſide by 
the port, and on the. other by the coaſt of the gent, lea; | 
Whereds now it is built round the Pore: Net ice WY Tanci- 
eure Gaul, p. 440. e ene 
„%% . 


? 


Brumm hõf lay at anchor at an iſland over- a- 


gainſt the town. Flis fleet was much inferior 
toothat of the Maſſiliaim in the number of 


ſhips; but Cæſar had manned it with his! beſt 


ſoldiers, choſen out of all the legions; and 


headed by Centurions of diſtinguiſhed bra very; 


and he had provided it with hooks and grap- 


Upon the firſt notice of the approach of the 
enemy, Brutus ſtood out to ſea. The conflict 
was ſharp and vigorous; for the mountaineers, 
a hardy race, habituated to arms, and trained 


up to war, yielded little in point of valour to 
the Romans. Domitius's vaſſals were animated 
with the hopes of liberty 3 and, fighting under ; 


the eye of their maſter, behaved gallantly. The 
townfmen confided. in the nimbleneſs of their 


- mips and the (kill of their pilots, and employed 
all their art to elude the ſhock of Brutus's veſ- 


ſels and to baffle all their attempts. The; e- 


nemy extended their line of battle in order to 


ſurround his fleet, or attack his ſhips ſingly 


withca c number of theits, or in running along 


ſide, to ſweep away a range of cars. When 
they were compelled to come to a cloſer engage · 


ment, they relied wholly on the bravery of: their 


mountaineers and the Halian peaſants: Brujus's 


fleet was but indifferently provided with rowers 


and pilots, who had been haſtily taken out of 


ſome>merchant-ſhips, and knew not ſo much 
as the names of the taclele. They were incom- 


moded too by the weight and n of 
7 >). Fw 8 their 
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Roman Hitaty. = Book: 
Is, which, being built withitoq, much 


„ didod amd of unfaſalidd: cnber;vrifiiog 


ſo ready at tacking about. When an oppor- 
tunity however offered of coming to cloſe figlit, 
they would boldly get between two ns the e- 
nemy's ſhips ; and, grappling them with their 
| hooks, charge them on each ſide, board them, 
and cut to pieces the mountaineers and pea- 
ſants wo defended? them. In this manner, 
they ſunk part of the Maſſilian veſſels, took ſome; 
with all the men on e agd drove: _ reſt 
into the os A 05 ra + 
This loſs was 8 with all boldble expe- 


2 1 The Maſſilians drew out of their docks, 


and rigged as many old ſhips as they had loſt; 
they alſo prepared a number of fiſhing barks, 
Which they filled with archers and engines; 

and thus they were in readineſs to fail upon the 
firſt occaſion. Pompey, who was ſenſible of what 
importance it was to keep Cæſar employed in 
theſe parts, ſent L. Nuſidius to the ſuccour of 
Marſeilles, with a fleet of ſixteen ſhips, ſome: of 
which were very ſtrong, and armed with beaks 
of braſs. This fleet paſſed the ſtreights of Stciſy 
_ unknown to Curio, and, in their way, put in at 
Maſſana, where their unexpected arrival cauſed 
fo great a terror, that the town was deſerted by 
the Senate and the principal inhabitants: And 
Nafdius, entering the harbour without any op- 
„ drew out one of the galleys, which he 


joined to his fleet. The Meſiians, informed of 
his arrival, failed out a ſecond time to try their 
als WE Ys „„ 


carriages, and with woo 


frat FH nary at 7 aurentuny.a caſtle 
belonging, to the tawn, where Wah dins ee 
his whole ſquadron. oaks. ORE 

Brutus went to fight them. 5 bis fleet, 
which he had conſiderably increaſed by ſix ſhips. 
which he had taken in the late action. 4 The bat⸗ 


on the «10 


ſide of the 
bay of Cto- 


tle was maintained on, both ſides with, deter- wn 


mined. courage. The ;Maſſiligns had put on 
board their ſnips the choice of their youth, and 
the moſt conſiderable men of the city 4, who 
were all convinced, that on the iſſue of th; 


day's .engagement depended the ſafety and pre- 


5 ſervation of their country. But NaI aius was 


of no ſervice to them: He left them, during 
the engagement, and retired without hurt to the 


coalt of Spain. Brutus obtained a ſecond: vic- 


tory, having ſunk. five, and taken four of the 


enemy's. hips. : 1s 9 $3165.30. 

1 heſe diſaſters. At. ſea; ET -not Sg in- 
Aa of the town : They, continued) to de- 
fend themſelves by land againſt 7; rehonius with 


great courage. : This Commander had attacked 


them in two places z on the ſide. of the port 


where the docks were; and on the fide towards 
the ſea, near the mouth, of the Rhone; And, 


province with. a great, number of workmen and 


ä having been furniſhed. from all parts of, the 


F nd other materials. he 
had greatly advanced his works. But ſo well 


was the town ſtored with all engines neceſſary 8 


for its defen ce, that no mantelets. of ozier were 
arent to withſtand their violence. Their 
N * „„ | Ba- 
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The Roman 22 Bbek N. 


Baliftz ſhot wocden beats, twelbe f er in 


leng th and armed with 170i, with fuch force 


4 2 thats after they had Pierced: four rows of Wer 


ales; they Entered à conſiderable way into che 


2 : cath: To fefiſt the violence of theſe” mach- 
ines, the beliegers were obliged" to roof their 
alleries with pieces of bd f a feet in thick-- | 
neſs, fron; gly corpatted | together. Under this 


cover the materials neceffäry for raiſing the 


mount or terras, ich was to be oppoſed to 


of eite deliegers. Beſide, the me 
made frequent” fallies, a ene annoyed 
the workmen,” © 5 Zu Dei 25 mod riot . 
he Leglonaries, who ac the charge of the 
Wicke n the right, perceibed that à tower of 


and ſtones, was carri 
But, in pight of all endeavbuts, Se "the! e great. 


e mahiner : The power Was of "op guare 


the town wall, Were conveyed; and à tortoiſe; 
ſixty feet long, compoſed of ſtrong beams, Mie 


every thing neceſſar 11 to defend it againſt" fire 
before to level theground. 5 


ky 


neſs of the works employer Aga 


heig Wt öf their wall and: towers, and the knattf ; 


tude of their machines, retarded the approaches 
anraineers 


V7 


brick; bottt” at' a Mitte diane from the Walls, 


would be of great fervice"t6 ſhelter them from 
the fleq dent! fallies Hf the enemy. © oP firſt they 


Hag f. e Lo At ralf; and” it fer ved 
* Werte 
olfed: But chey bor perceived 1 that it'would 


at, when they 


chiefly'as'x place of ret 


be of muecßt "Hare fer it were "raid" r6* 4 
greater” height!” This they effected in the fol- 


"form 


[| ' 


» 4 5 8 N i 
1 47 9 - P ; l 7 * A | 4 1 
5 „ RS” . 7 N 133 dis 68 4%. 
Chap. V. The Roman Hiſtory.” 
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ferm, thirty feet" every een for the V. R. be c 


thickneſs of the walls, which was five fert, 
When it was raiſed to the height of one ſtory, 
they laid a floor over it, the extremities of whoſe: 


beams were concealed in the thickneſs of the 


wall, that they' might not, by appearing” on the 
outſide, be liable to be ſet on fire. Then the 


wall was continued directly upwards ' as far as 


their mantelets would permit: And two beams 
were laid acroſs each other, the ends of which al- 
moſt” reached the angles of the wall. Theſe 
Wee for ſuppbrting the floor, which was to 
ſerve as a roof to the tower. Over tlieſe beams 
they placed the joiſts" of the roof, nd covered? 
them with planks! " . Joiſts projected a It. 
tle beyond the wall, in order to fulpend from 
cheth what ene ti neceſſary to ſhelter tlie 
wotkmen, This floor they paved with tiles and 
mortar, to render it Proof againſt fire; and it 
bad beſides” a covering of mattreſſes to break the 
e of 1 the darts and ſtones which "might! be 
thrown againſt it by the enemy! At ene Manie 
time, they hung GM the beams of this roof, 


„ 


that proj ojetted® end tlie Wäll, curtains; made 
en to 16h depth of four 


of ftrong cables, w 
„ and Which went round the three fides of 


the tower which were expoſed to the engines; 
having formerly experienced, that this kind of” 


cover was "impenetrable to any dart or engine 


whatever,” When the roof with its curtains was 


thy 3 prepared,” they removed the mantelets, and 


elevated the roof from the: firſt ſtory as far as 
the eurtains would permit. Then, ſecure from 


AM 


Book . 


N. 704: all Linfult, they, ee at vie brick wall: And, 
1%. when they had raiſed it to the height of a ſe- 
7”; cond ſtory, they again ſcrewed up the roof; and, 
under its defence, and of the curtains hanging 
from it, they continued the work, and laid the 
interjacent floors. In this manner they proceeded | 
till they had completed ſix ſtories, leaving al- 
ways holes in convenient places from high they | 
could play their engine. ä 
When, by means of this tower, or htc. : 
they had ſufficientiy provided for the ſecurity of 
the works around it, they undertook to build 
a moveable gallery, ſixty feet long, of timber. 
two feet in thickneſs, to extend from their brick 
er to the walls of the town. The galler 12 
they conſtructed in this manner: Two beams of | 
equal. length were firſt laid upon the ground at 
che diſtance of four feet from one another: And 
upon theſe were erected pillars, five feet high, 
joined at the top by pieces of, wood. deſigned to 
ſupport the roof of the gallery. Over theſe were | 
placed rafters two feet ſquare, faſtened ſtrongly 
wich nails and plates of iron. The upper part 
of the roof was compoſed of ſquare. laths, four 
inches thick, to bear the weight of the tiles that 
were to be laid: upon them; and a covering of 
hides was throyn over it to hinder the cement 
from being waſhed away by ſpouts of water. 
Over all were laid ſtrong mattreſſes to ſcreen the 
hides from fire and ſtones. This work was fini- 
ſhed cloſe by the brick fortreſs, under cover of 
four mantelets, and immediately carried forward 


. 2 


NR 


r P — 
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Chap. "= b ebene e . 18 
; upon rollers; till it 1nexpectedly 2 
wer of the enemy. 1 en 2467 121 178874 EL ; 5 4. 
-: The'behieged; aſtoniſhed 4 at tracing 44 Sou 
levers the n "they ebbld: finds: av? : 
tumbled them upon it · But the ſtrength of the 
wood reſiſted their weight and violence, 10 that 
they fell to the ground without doing any hurt. 
Obſerving this, they poured down barrel of 
burning pitch and other combuſtible matter. But 


35 


theſe likewiſe. rolled along che roof without da- 
mage, and, falling to the ground, were thruſt 
away from the works with forks and long poles. 


MMeanwhile the ſoldiers, under the protection of 
this gallery, were endeavouring to undermine the 
enemy'ꝰs fortreſs; the gallery itſelf was defended 
by the brick tower, whence the engines played 
without intermiſſion, inſomuch that the enemy 
driven from tlieir battlemenrs, were at laſt ob- 
liged to abandon their defence. By degrees the 
tower being undermined „part of it fell don, 
and the een was ſo ſhaken en non not hana 
al long. N EFF | 
The! 2 lians arc ane he 
plunder and devaſtatien of their city, came out 
in the habit of ſupplicants, and beſought the 
compaſſion of the army and Generals, earneſtly 
requeſting that all further Wannen ſhould be 
ſuſpended till Cz/ar's arrival. They told them, 
that, their tower being deſtroyed, they were 
“ ſenſible the city could hold out no longer; 
% and therefore meant not to defend it. That, 
in the mean time, no n could ariſe to 
2 N the 
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ate iba afar: relficey ene 
4 if they 4 to T upon Cæſar's coming, 

abe would have t in his power to treat them as 
<< he pleaſed . They added, that, if the whole 


©towtrſhoald be broken down,it-would be im- 


<, poſſible to hinder: the ſoldiers! from yielding 

<+:to the defire-of plunder, by breaking into and 
et pillaging the town. Cæſar had earneſtly re- 
commended to Trebonius, by letter to prevent, 
if poſſible, the city's being taken by ſtorm, leſt f 
the ſoldiers,” writated by its ohſtinate reſiſtance, 
ſhould put all the youth to thedword, which they 


threatened” to do. The requeſt of the Mali. 


lians was therefore complied ae > the 
ſoldiers murmured at the delay of a cor _ 
which they looket upon as eaſy and woitains: 5 


But the Maſſliams were inſincere; and aimed W 7 


in at har bd. find a time and oppor- 

tunity to deceive the Romans, and put in prac- 
tice the perſidious deſign they had formed. 

For, after a few; days, they ſuddenly fallied from 


the town, and, the wind being finale they 
ſet hre to the enemy's works. The flame, in a 


noment; ſpread itſelf on all ſides, and the ter- 


raſs, the mantelets, the tortoiſe; and the tower, 


with its machines, were entirely conſumed, be- 


fore it was poſſible to diſcover whence the di- 


ſaſter aroſe. The Romans ran immediately to 


their arms, every one taking what came firſt to 


his hands; and flew from the camp to their 
works, where they attacked the enemy with great 


_ fierceneſs, but their ardour was checked by the 


r 9 5 darts . in upon them from the 


FOWN,. 


| lake V. 2e Roman Hier. 

town. The beſieged, now ſecure under their 
walls, deſtroyed without difficulty the brick tower, 
and the gallery connected with it. Next day, 
being favoured by the ſame wind, they at- 


tacked, with ſtill greater aſſurance, another tower 


and terraſs of the other attack. But Ceſar's 


Lieutenant, grown wiſe by his late misfortune, 
had made all neceſſary preparations for their de- 
fence: So that the enemy, after loſing many 


wry? . 


RAE 
Ber . 
. 


403 3 Conf. | 


men, were obliged to retreat into the e 1 withour 


pd oy 


e their purpe 
Tyebonius immediately bed to repair lik 


2015 and he was warmly ſeconded By his ſoldiers, 


who were greatly provoked to fee their credulity 


had been abuſed, and that they were the jeſt of 
a perfidious enemy. All the wood in the neigh- 
| bourhood of Marſeilles had been already cut down: 

They were therefore obliged to raiſe a terraſs of a 
new kind, and ſuch as hiſtory no where men- 
tions before that time. They erected two walls 
of brick, each ſix feet thick, and of the ſame 
diſtance from each other with thoſe of the former 


terraſs. Over theſe they laid a_covering which 
was ſupported by beams laid acrofs: And, to 
make it firm, they placed pillars underneath be- 


tween the walls. Hurdles, with brick and eartlt_ 
intetmixed, ſerved to make it proof againſt me... 


The Didier thus ſheltered' over head, on the 
right and left by the walls, and before by man- 
telets, brought without danger the neceſſary ma · 


terials for carrying on the works: And, by the 


e with whiclt ae laboured, ſoon com- 
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a pletedthem ; leavi la 
x E. from which they might ſally out upon oc 


8 Zoman. Hiſary. | Bock X. 


doors at convenient x 


4? The townſmen. ſeeing that the Romans wa 


ts ws 


Sar repaired in a few days what they imagined. muſt 


San fh. ü. have coſt them the labour of many months; 
that there was no hope left either of deceiving 
them, or ſallying out upon them with ſucceſs; 

ttcat all the approaches to the city by land might 

8 in like manner be ſhut up by a wall and towers, 

| io as to render it. impoſſible for them to appear 
upon their battlements; that they could neither 
diſcharge their javelins to any effect, nor make 
uſe of their engines, in which their principal hope 
lay; and that they were now reduced to the ne- 
ceſſity of fighting upon equal terms; they were 
forced to have recourſe again to the ſame condi- 
tions of truce. they had fo ill deſerved. before; 
and, on Cæſar's arrival, having no proſpect of 
relief, they ſurrendered at diſcretion. Domitius, 
ſome days before, took the opportunity of a 
ſtorm to ſail out of the harbour with three veſ⸗ 
ſels. They were chaced by Brutus's ſhips, which 
kept conſtantly at anchor in the road, or before 
the port: And two of the three were obliged to 
return back, but that, which carried Domitius, 
made its eſcape. Cæſar ſpared the town, he lays, 
more in regard to its antiquity. and reputation, 
than to any real merit it could plead. He ob- 
liged the citizens, however, to deliver up their 
arms, machines, and ſhips of war, to ſurrender 
all the money in their treaſury, and to receive a 
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pop Pia arms were not 8 ſoccefsful io 
continued: by his Lieutenants. Fortune, fays 
Florus, ventured to do ſomething in Hyricum 
and Africa againſt the abſent General : But it 
was as if ſhe meant, by ſome dark ſhades of ad- 


verſity, to heighten the ſplendor. of his own/ex- | 
ploits. We have but few particulars. of what 


paſſed in IAyricum, Cæʒar's account being loſt. 
We may gather from the hiſtorians, particularly 
Florus, that Dolabella and Antonius were ſuddenly 
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ſurrounded by a ſuperior number of men from 


Pompey's fleets, commanded by M. Odtavius and 


liged, for want of proviſions, to ſurrender him- 


ſelf pritoner, with fifteen cohorts, in the iſland of 
Corcyra, off the coaſt of Dalmatia. An expreſſion 


of Czſar informs us, that the loſs of the army 
was occaſioned by the perfidy of Pulcio, one of 


his officers. Some of the troops attempted to 
eſecape in {mall flat - bottomed boats; but were 
ſtopped by a contrivance of the Cilician marines 
in Pompey's fleet. Theſe had formed nets made 


of twiſted ropes and chains, and extended them 


from rock to rock under water. However, of 
tree boats, two got off by the working of the 
ſea, but the third, filled with ſoldiers from a 


town beyond the Po called Opitergium, could not 


4 & 1 and the 3 in his camp, to reward, in ſome 
manner, the fidelity of the town of Mar/cilles, gave the 


rights and privileges of a free city to TOY in Jonta, 
which was the mother-tawn of Marſeillis. 
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And the ſoldiers, after having defended: them- 
ſelves for a whole day, choſe, in the night, at 


| * inſtigation of one of their officers, to turn 


their ſwords againſt one another, and mutually 


kill themſelves to the Wat maſts wacher than ſur- 


er r enema, 4 430k 

The cauſe” of Cæſar's loſfs:in en was 5:the | 
taſhneſs of Curio. This Commander, who had 
conceived the: higheſt contempt for the troops 


headed by Attius Varus, ſailed from Sicily into 


ica, with only two of the four legions, which 


het been put under his command by:Cz/ar, and 


five hundred horſe. Varus, after the loſs of his 


cohorts at Auximum, had fled into Africa; which 


he. had governed ſome! years before, after the 
expiration of his prætorſnip. There, by his 


knowledge of the people and country, he levied 


two legions, and took the command of the province 


with the conſent of the natives. Tubero, who had 
been named by the Pompeians to this eommand, 
arriving ſome time after with his fleet before 
iica, was forbid the town. and harbour: Nor 
could he even obtain leave for his ſon to land, | 
who was ſick on board his fleet: And he was 


obliged to weigh anchor and return to Pompey. 


Curio, after two days and three nights ſailing, 
landed at a place called Aguilaria, twenty-two 
miles diſtant from Glupea 3, where J. Cæſar, the 


fon, was waiting for him with ten gallies, which 


Varus had: repaired at Utica and put under his 
command. But L. Cæſar, terrified at the num- 
ber of ſhips Curio brought with him, ſtood in 
tor 


* 
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for the coaſt; where, running his galley, on ſhore, 
he left her; and went by land to Adrumetum, a 


town poſſeſſed by C. Confidius Longus, with a gar- 
riſon of one legion. To this place likewiſe "the 


reſt of his fleet repaired: M. Rufus, the Quæſ- 


tor, who commanded for Curio twelve ſhips, 
| towed the galley off the ſtrand, and returned > 


with the fleet to Curio, 

Curio ordered him to fail dire&tly for bn; 
whichwe he followed with his land- army. After 
a march of two days, he arrived at the river Ba- 
pradas, where he left C. Caninius Rebilus with 
the legions; and advanced. before with the ca- 
valry to take a view of the ſpot called the Cor- 
nelian camp; becatiſe the ' firſt Scipio Africanus 


had encamped there. The fituation was judged 
to be very advantageous: It was a high rock 


jutting out into the ſea; ſteep and rough on both 


ſides, but with an eaſy deſcent where it fronts 


Utica, It lay little more than a mile from that 


town, in a direct line: But as there was a 


fountain about half-way, which overflowed the 


plain and formed a moraſs, it was neceſſary to 
take a compaſs of ſix miles in marching to Utica. 


When he had taken a view of this pg he went 
and examined Yarus's camp. 


It was covered by the town of Utica itſelf on 
one ſide, and on the other by a kind of theatre 
that ſtood without the walls: And, the works 


round this theatre-taking up a great extent of 


ground, they rendered the approach to the ckmp 
extremely difficult. While he was taking his 


ſurvey, he ſaw all the roads crouded with peo- 
Yor. * Oo — BM 
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| ple, who were carrying their valuable effects 
into the city: And he detached his cavalry to 
plunder them. At the ſame time Varus ordered 
fix hundred Numidian horſe, with four hundred 
foot, to their aſſiſtance. The Numidians, unable 


do ſtand the firſt ſhock, retreated immediately to 


their camp with the loſs of one hundred and 
twenty men. Mean while the port of Utica was 
deſerted, by all the merchant· hips that were 
there to the number of two hundred, in obedi- 
ence to a proclamation Curio had publiſhed, in 
which he threatened to treat them as enemies, ar 
they did not inſtantly repair to the Cornelian 
camp. By this means the army was at once 
plentifully ſupplied with every commodity : And 
Curio, upon his return to the camp at Bagradas, 
vas ſaluted Imperator en ches Joint deelimations of 


wy the ſoldiers. 


Next day, he led his wy a Utica, Bey 
pe not far from the town: But, before 
he had made his intrenchments, he was informed 
hy ſome parties of horſe ſtationed near the camp, 
that a powerful body of infantry and cavalry 
had been ſent by Juba, King of Mauritania, to 
its ſuccour, and were marching towards it. At 
the ſame time was ſeen a cloud of duſt, and ſoon 
after the enemy's van was in view. This King 
inherited from his father an affection for Pompey, 
and he perſonally hated Curio, who, during his 
tribuneſhip, had propoſed a law to deprive him 
of his kingdom. Curio immediately ſent the ca- 
0 valry to ſuſtain their firſt charge and keep them 

in 1 And he an to form the 307217 : 
in 


2 OO 
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in order of N y The horſe ne accord- 
ing to his orders, and with ſuch ſucceſs, that, 


before the legions, could be drawn up, the whole 


body of the King's troops, which marched with-, 


out order or apprehenſion of danger, falling 
into confuſion, betook themſelves to flight. 
The cavalry, wheeling nimbly along the ſhore, 
found means to cleage with little loſs into the 
town: But great numbers of the infantry were 
cut to pieces. f 


. 


v. 
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The night 1 two „ of the 


nation of the Marf, with twenty-two. ſoldiers, 
hag: from Curio, and went over to Attins Va- 


..Theſe men aſſured him, that the whole 


| _ was extremely averſe to Curio, and would 

infallibly revolt, if he would but ſhew himſelf, 
and come to a conference with them. Varus 
accordingly drew out his legions the next day: 


Curio did the ſame: And both armies "ſtood fa- | 


cing one-another in order of battle, with a ſmall 


valley between them. Sextus Quinbtilius Varus, 
who had been made priſoner at Corſinium, where 


he performed the office of Quæſtor to Domitius, 


= had been diſmiſſed by . Cz/ar, was now. in 


Attius's camp: And Curio had brought over the 


very fame legions which had revolted from him 
and his General. He took. occaſion, from this 


circumſtance, to try to debauch Curio's army, 


and began with putting the. ſoldiers in mind 
of their former oath to Domitius and to him- 
& ſelf; He exhorted them not to bear arms a- 
L gainſt the old companions of their fortune, 
* who had ſhared with them all the hazards of. 


3 the 


The Roman Hiftory, Book X. 
ee the ſame ſiege ; nor fight in defence of a party 
« which could not call them but by the ignomi- 
ce nious name of deſerters. To theſe conſide- 
ratibns he added offers of a liberal recompence, if 
they would follow his fortune, and that of At.. 
ius. Curio's ſoldiers returned no anſwer, nor 
made any declaration of their ſentiments : But an 
uncommon panic ſpread itſelf ſuddenly among 
them, and the reflections, which they commu- 
nicated to one another, ſerved only to increaſe it. 
Curio ſummoned a Council of war to delibe- 
rate on the proper remedies for this evil. Some 
- of the officers propoſed to attack at all hazards 
Varuss camp, and deemed this the beſt expedi- 
ent to free the ſoldiers of their alarms.” It 
<« was better, they ſaid, to truſt to valour, and 
« try the fortune of a battle, than to ſee them- 
« ſelves abandoned by their men, o_ delivered 
« up to the barbarity of the enemy.” Others 
were for retiring during the night to the Corne- 
kan camp, where they might at leiſure cure the 
minds of the ſoldiers : And whence, in caſe of a 
diſaſter, they could with more ſafety and eaſe 
retire into Sicily by the means and under the pro- 
tection of their fleet. Curio was averſe to both 
theſe meaſures : The one, he thought, argued 
cowardice; the other an unjuſtifiable temerity, 
„ With what hope, ſaid he, can we attack a 
camp fortified by nature and art, and what 
te adyantage can we draw from an attempt 
* whence we ſhall be obliged to retire with loſs ? 
<« Does not ſucceſs always ſecure to a General the 


« affection of kis a whereas ill fortune is 
de ** 
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ce always followed with contempt and hatred? 


To change our camp would have the appear- 
s ance of an ignominious flight, and might alie- 
ce nate from us the minds of the army: The. 


« dutiful ought not to know that we diſtruſt 
them; nor the diſgffected that we fear them, 
5 becauſe our apprehenſions would only aug- 
tt ment the preſumption of the one, and abate 
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_ < the zeal of the other. But if what is reported 
< of the diſcontent. of the army be true, which 


J am yet unwilling to believe, we ought, for 


ce that reaſon, rather to hide and diſſemble our 


<« them, to add ſtrength to the evil, and give 


< courage to the enemy. It is propoſed to 
match away at midnight; this would only fur- 


„ fears, than, by an unſeaſonable diſcovery of 


< niſh a fairer occaſion to the ill affected to exe 
cute their purpoſe. For fear and ſhame are 


powerful reſtraints by day, but night entirely 
« diveſts them of their force. In fine, I own, 


« that I am not ſo daring as to attack a camp 


«© without hopes of ſucceſs ; nor ſo blinded by i 


4 fear as to be at a loſs what meaſures to purſue, 


It is my opinion that we ought to try every 


< thing, rather than follow either of theſe ſchemes; 


e and I doubt not but, by your counſel, to fall 


upon ſome ſafe and honourable PERL | 
* that will be attended with ſuccels,” | 


Then, aſſembling the ſoldiers, he ad 5 


them of the great obligations Cæſar had to 


them : It was you that gave the example of 


« ſubmiſſion at Corfinium, and all the municipal 


2 ne followed it; it was you that obliged 
| * „ 
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ce. Pompey to quit Nah, without. being forced to 
it by the loſs of a battle. Can you therefore 
<* make any doubt but that he hates you, or 
ee that Czſar ranks you among his beſt friends; 
4 particularly, when you ſee he has dae ed 
« my ſafety to your care, and entruſted you wit 
„ the protection of Sicily and Afriea, without 
e which he cannot hold 7raly. You are nowin 
ee the preſence of thoſe who exhort you to aban- 
« don us: And indeed what can be more de- 
c ſirable to them, than at the ſame time to cir- 
_ * cumvent us, and fix upon you the ſtain of an 
infamous crime? What worſe opinion could an 
«enraged enemy conceive of you, than to ſup- 
e poſe you capable of betraying thoſe who own 
« themſelves indebted to you for all their ſuc- 
«ceſs; and of throwing yourſelves into the 
e power of a party, who conſider you as the 
authors of all their misfortunes ? Are you 
<« ſtrangers to Cefar's exploits | in Spain? He has 
e defeated two armies, overcome two Generals, 
and brought two provinces under ſubjection: 
« And all this within forty days after he came 
in fight of the enemy. ls it likely that thoſe, 
* who with forces unbroken could not ſtand 
their ground, will be able to reſiſt, now that 
« they have received ſuch conſiderable lofles ? 
« And will you, who followed Cz/ar before for- 
e tune declared in his favour, now return to the 
© yanquiſhed, and loſe the reward of your ſer- 
« vices? They charge you with having aban- 
_ «© doned and betrayed them, contrary to the faith 
& "of oaths : But did you deſert Domitius, or Do- 
e ke Mis 


N lige you, when he to whom you ſwore, laying 
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c mitius his ſoldiers: ? Were you not ready to Y.R 2 


have endured the laſt extremities; whilſt he 48. 
< privately endeavoured to eſcape'? Were you — 
i 6 not. -betrayed by him, and ſaved 0 by Cæſar's 


—ͤ—— — — 


* mercy? And how can the oath any longer ob- 


don the enſigns of his office and authority, 


e became a private perſon, and ſurrendered him- 
4 ſelf a captive to another? But perhaps, though 
_ «. you approve of Cæſar's cauſe, you diſlike your 
General. I ſhall not inſiſt on the obligations 
you have to me: They are much inferior to 


* my own deſire and your deſerts: But you are 


not ignorant that the rewards of military ſer- 


<« vice come not till after the concluſion of the 


war, and, I believe, you little doubt what 


« will be the iſſue of the preſent one. Let why 
« ſhould I decline taking notice of the diligence 1 


have uſed, the progreſs I have already made, 
and the good fortune that has hitherto atten- 


** ded me? Have I not landed my army ſafe in 


_ © Africa without the loſs of a ſingle ſhip; diſ- | | 
* perſed the enemy's fleet; worſted their ca. 


e valry ; forced two hundred of their merchant- 
« ſhips to quit the port of Uzica and join me; and 
© reduced them to a ſituation where it is im- 


Af 


_ * poſſible for them to receive any ſupplies either 


* by land or ſea? Can you think of deſerting 


4 a cauſe headed by ſuch leaders and attended 
be with ſuch ſucceſs, to return to thoſe who. ig- 


“ nominiouſly delivered up Corfinium, fled from 


* [taly, furrendered Spain, and have already ſuf- 


6+ fered ſuch loſſes in this African war? For IE, 
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The Roman Hiſtory. Bock X. 
te part, I deſired no greater name than Geſar's . 
« ſoldier; you have thought fit to give me that 
of Imperator; which I am ready this moment 
< to reſign, if you repent of having done me 


that honour. Give me again my former 


te name, that it may not be laid, that 1 was 


; £6 honoured, to a2 coyered hier warde with | 


<< greater ignominy. . 
This ſpeech had its proper r effect: The ſoldiers 


| often interrupted him to expreſi their grief at his 
x ſuſpecting their fidelity: And, when he retired, | 
they all gathered round him, begging him to 


lead them to battle, and make a trial of their zeal 


| and bravery. This behaviour of the troops en- 


tirely ſatisfied the officers, and, with the conſent 


of them all, Curio determined to take the firſt 
occaſion to engage the enemy. Accordingly, he 


; drew out his men the next day, and Attius Varus 
did the ſame, 5 he valley between the two ar- 
mies, though not very large, was of difficult 


aſcent ; And each army waited till the other 
ſhould venture to paſs it, that they might en- 
gage with the greater advantage. At length all 
the cavalry of Varus's left wing, together with 
the light · armed foot, deſcended into it. Upon 


this, Curio immediately detached his horſe with 


two cohorts, to engage them: And the enemy, 


- unable to ſuſtain the firſt onſet, returned with full | 


ſpeed to their main body ; ; leaving the light-armed 


foot behind, who were ſurrounded and cut to 


pieces in fight of Yarus's whole army. In that 
inſtant Caninins Rebilus, (one of Czſar's Lieute- 
e who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf i in the Gallic, 
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ſellor on account of his military capacity) cried 


out to his General: Why do yon delay ſeiz- 403 Gant, | | 
= ing the favourable moment? You ſee the e- 


. nemy is ſtruck with terror.“ Curio made no 
anſwer; only he deſired his ſoldiers to remem- 


ber what they had promiſed the day before: 
And, advancing himſelf before the reſt, com- 


manded them to follow him. The aſcent on the 


other ſide of the valley was ſo ſteep, that the 


foremoſt could not get up but with the aſſiſtance 
of thoſe that came after. The enemy, however, 


were ſo frightened with the rout and ſlaughter 


of their men, that they made no reſiſtance: 
And, before a dart was thrown, the whole army 


turned their backs, and fled to their camp, ima- 


| gining themſelyes already ſurrounded by the vic- 
torious cavalry.” Of Yarus's army, about fix 
| hundred were killed ; and a thouſand were 


wounded at the gates of the camp, where the 
throng was ſo great, that many were cruſhed to 


death. Curio loſt but one man, by name Fa. 
ius Pelignus, a Centurion of the loweſt. rank 


in his army: As this man was purſuing the 


runaways, he called with a loud voice to Varus, 
who, hearing himſelf named ſeveral times, and 
taking him to be an officer of his own army, 


turned, and ſtood ſtill, demanding who he was, 


and what he wanted. Fabius then aimed a blow 
at his ſhoulder, which was uncovered, and 


would have certainly killed him, if he had not 


pern nee en Ln Put to death. 


20 
war, and whom Curio had choſen for his cn * * 


* 20% 


- i ' conſternation, and that many of the men had 
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Varus, ſeeing his army under the greateſt 


deſerted the camp to take refuge in the town, 
brought all the reſt at midnight within the 


walls: And Curio the next day began a line of 
circumvallation, reſolving to lay ſiege to the 


place. Utica was filled with a great number 
of inhabitants, whom a long peace had ren- 
dered quite unfit for war, and, having formerly 
received many favours from Cz/ar, ſtood well- 


affected to his cauſe. The Magiſtrates were ſo 
terrified with the bad ſucceſs they had met 


with, that they talked openly of ſurrendering ; 
and begged of Varus not to ruin them with his 
obſtinacy. - But meſſengers from King Juba, 
came while this affair was in agitation, who 


| made them alter their reſolution, | They brought i 


the news that the King was himſelf coming to 


their aſſiſtance, at the head of a numerous 
army, and would ſoon appear. Curio received 


the ſame intelligence: But for ſome time, thro' 
greata confidence in his good fartune, would 


give no credit to it. The news of Cæſar's ſuc- 
ceſs in Spain being now publicly krown in A- 


frica, he could not be perſuaded that Juba 
would dare to attempt any thing againſt him. 


But, being at laſt convinced by repeated ac · 
counts, that the King with all his forces was al- 


ready arrived within twenty-five miles of Utica, 


2 he quitted his works, and retired to the Cornelian 


camp. It was conveniently placed near the 


ſea, was well fortified by art and nature, was 
plentifully ſtored with water and falt, and the 


coun 
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| Chap. V. The Roman. Hiſtory.” 
country around was covered with trees, and a- 


bounded with corn: Here, therefore, he re- 
ſolved to wait the arrival of the my which 
he had left in Sicily... 


Curio, however, did not long abide ty this 
| prudent reſolution : Some deſerters bringing 
him an account that Juba had been obliged to 
return home to defend the borders of his king- 
dom, and compoſe the broils among the Zi 
tani, and had only ſent forward Sabura with a 

few troops; he too haſtily gave credit to this 
report: And, hurried away by his natural im- 
petuoſity, determined to march towards the 


* 
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enemy. He ſent, in the beginning of the 


5 night, all his cavalry towards their camp, which 


was upon the river Bagradas : And he himſelf 


marched with the reſt of the forces about three 
in the morning, leaving only five cohorts to 
guard his baggage. * After a marchof ſix miles he 
was met by his cavalry, who, having travelled 
all the night, had ſurpriſed Sabura's camp, killed 
a great number of his men, and made ſome 


priſoners. Curio aſked theſe, who commanded 


at Bagradas ? They anſwered, Sabura. Upon 


this, without making any further enquiries, he 
turned to the ſoldiers next to him, and ſaid: 


© Do you not ſee that the report of the priſoners 


« correſponds exactly with the intelligence given 


< by the deſerters? Juba is not with the army. 


* It muſt conſiſt but of a few troops, ſince 
they were not able to withſtand the charge 
e of a ſmall body of horſe. Let us haſten then 
to obtain 8 Wach and glory.” The 
1 ardour 
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a 05 R. _ ardour of the army was equal to that of their 


48. 


' General. On they marched precipitately, that 
403 Conf. 


they might come as ſoon as poſſible upon a 
frighted enemy, The horſe were ordered to 
follow, but, fatigued with their late march, they 
halted, ſome in one place and ſome in another. 


Fuba was only ſix miles behind Sabura, and, hav- 


ing notice of the laſt night's engagement, he de- 
tached to his aſſiſtance two thouſand Spaniſh and 


Gallic horſe, of his ordinary guard, with that 
part of the infantry-on which he chiefly relied. 
He followed leiſurely with the reſt of the troops, 


and about forty elephants z ſuſpecting that Curio 


had ſent his cavalry before, and was not far off 5 
- with his army. Sabura, having drawn up his 
horſe and foot, ordered chem to give ground 


upon the enemy's attack. Curio, deceived by 

this behaviour, and not doubting but the enemy 
were preparing to fly, drew his army down into 
the plain from the higher ground. At length, 
having advanced a conſiderable way, he halted 


to give his men breath, who had now mar- 


ched upwards of ſixteen miles. That moment 


Sabura ſounded the charge, led on his men in 
order of battle, and went from rank to rank to 


animate them ; But he ſuffered the cavalry only 


to come to blows, keeping the infantry at a 
ſmall diſtance, but in good order. Curio was 
not wanting on his part ; he exhorted his men 


to place all their hopes in their valour: Nor 


did the foot, though wearied with their march, 


or the cavalry, though few in number, and ex- 
hauſted with the duty they had already done, 
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betray any ſymptoms of fear. Of the latter rl ger 


there were only two hundred, the reſt having 


halted by the way; yet, wherever they charged, 


they obliged the enemy to give ground: But 
their horſes were ſo tired that they could not 


purſue them far. On the other ſide the Numi- 
dian cavalry began to ſurround the Roman army, 


"A 
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and to gall them in the rear. Whenever the co- 


horts iſſued out to charge them, the Numidians, 
being freſh, avoided the attack by their nimble- 
neſs, and, immediately returning, got behind 
the Romans, and cut them off from the army. 
Thus it was equally Jangerous for them to keep 


their ground, or to advance to battle. Sau- 


ra's forces increaſed continually by the reinforce- 


ments ſent by Juba: Curio's, diſabled by fatigue, 
and ſurrounded on all ſides, had no place of 


ſafety to which they could retire or carry their 


wounded. Senſible of their extreme diſtreſs, 
they began to give themſelves up to deſpair. 


Curio, perceiving the ſoldiers were in ſo great 


a conſternation, as neither to give ear to his 
commands nor entreaties, gave orders, as the 


laſt reſource, that they ſhould endeavour to gain 
the neighbouring hills: But theſe were already 


poſſeſſed by Sabura's cavalry. Some of the Ro- 
mans, pong to eſcape by flight, were killed 


by the enemy's horſe : Others, ſeeing it uſeleſs © 


to make any efforts to ſave their lives, threw 


_ themſelves upon- the ground. While affairs 
were in this deſperate condition, Cn. Domitius, 
Commander of the cavalry, having only a few 


of his followers lay, adviſed Curio to ſave him- 
_ | lf 
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not to forſake him, But Curio could not think 


nued fighting bravely till he was killed: A few. 
of the cavalry eſcaped : And thoſe of them who 
had ſtaid behind to refreſh themſelves, perceiving 


at a diſtance the rout of the army, retired with 


precipitation to the camp. n man of the 

_ infantry was cut to pieces. | : 
When the total e e ad e en of ' 

1 00 was known in the camp, M. Rufus, 


the Quæſtor, who commanded there, intreated 


his men not to loſe their courage. They in- 
ſiſted, however, to be tranſported to Sicily: And 
he ordered the Maſters of the ſhips to have 


them in readineſs at night along the ſhore. 


But ſuch was the general conſternation, that 


ſome cried out that 7uba was arrived with his 


troops: Others that Varus approached with his 
legions, the duſt of whoſe march they pretended 
to diſcern: And many declared that the enemy's 
fleet would be upon them in an inſtant. Con- 
founded by their fears, they conſulted every man 


his own preſervation. Thoſe who had embarked 


hoiſted fail immediately, and their flight drew 


the tranſports after them. A few only of the 
boats would obey Rafus's orders: But the ſtrand 
was ſo crouded, and every one ſo eager to get 


on board before the reſt, that ſome of theſe veſ- 


ſels were funk, and others were afraid to come 


nearer the ſhore. It thus happened that a ſmall 
number of ſoldiers only got ſafe to Sicily. 
Thole who e W ſent their Centu- 
5 | | rions 
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rions that night as deputies to Varus, ſurren- 
dered. Theſe Juba claimed as his property the 
next day, commanded the greateſt part to be put 
to the ſword, and ent the reſt into Numidia. 
In vain did Varus intercede for them, and com- 


plain of this breach of faith: He durſt not make 
any reſiſtance. The haughty King made his 


entrance into the city attended by a great num- 
ber of Senators: And, after regulating every 


thing according to his pleaſure, returned trium- 


You with alt his Torben into an Own FRED 
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c ws ar 7s ROW ID/Bators He urn to ao 
where he holds the Aſſembly for the election of 


Magiſtrates; and ſettles ibe affairs of ibe city. 


Hie follows, Pompey into Greece. The diftur- 
 bances raiſed by Cœlius and Milo are quieted. 
© The famous campaign between Cæſar and Pom · 
pey before Dyrrhachium and in Theſſaly. Tbe 


battle of Pharſalia. Pompey's fight. ons an | 


The diſperſion of his followers/ " 


M Amilius Lepidus, to whoſe'e: care, as EY 
S 


tor, Ceſar had committed the govern- 
ment of the city in his abſence, obtained, after 


the reduction of Pompey's army in Spain, an 


ordinance of the people for creating a Dictator; 


and, purſuant to it, he named Czſar to that 


office. Ceſar received the news of his election 


| Some nations, as the Syre-Macedenians, reckoned from 
this epocha the years of the CR; or . Emperors. 
"0 Ueer's aa. ad an. 3936. 
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on His atrival at Marſzilles, but did not AY 
3 ſer out for Rome. He ſpent the remlainder 


of the year in Gaul and in the North of Haly, to 
ſtrengthen his army, and give directions for the 


ſecurity of the provinces which he was about to 
leave. It was in this interval that the ninth le- 
gion mutinied at Placentia, and demanded its 
diſmiſſion. This was the firſt event of the kind 
that had ever befallen him. They ſaid that 


they were worn out by labour, and deſerved to 


have at laſt ſome reſt: But their diſcontent pro- 
ceeded from Cæſar's conduct ſince the com- 
mencement of the civil war, and particularly 

art the ſiege of Marſeilles, where, *notwithſtand-. 
ing the perfidious behaviour of the inhabitants, - 
and the many provocations they had given him, 

he would nor ſuffer them to be plundered. He 
brought this legion back to its duty, not by 
any mean compliance, but by his authority and 
reſolution. After reproaching them with their 


ingratitude and folly, he told them, „that he 


had no occaſion for their ſervice, and that he 
i ſhould never want ſoldiers to ſhare his proſ- 

t perity and triumphs : And that, before he diſ- 
« banded them, he would puniſh their crime, 


« and order them to be decimated.” Theſe 
words broke the ſpirit of the mutineers : They 


threw themſelves at his feet and begged for par- 
don : And all their officers interceded for them. 
Ceſar was for ſome time inexorable ; but at 
_ laſt, abating of his ſeverity, he ordered them 
to deliver up to him an hundred and twenty 
of _ moſt guilty 3 ; of theſe twenty were ap- 


pointed 


[ nM 4 Aa pony a 1 3 


pointed by lot for execution; and the officers 
managed it ſo that the lots fell on the moſt in- 
ſolent. After this execution ehe ſoldiers were 


obliged to renew their intreaties . leave to 5 


continue in his ſervice. 6: HEE LA 

On his arrival at Ras mel held ai Comitis 
for the election of Magiſtrates, and was himſelf 
appointed Conſul with P. Servilius Iſauricus. Of 
the Prætors, the moſt remarkable were C. Tre- 


bonius, whom Cæſar appointed Prætor of the ci- 
ty, and M. Cælius, who had the department of 


foreign affairs. It was the univerſal belief, and 


Caf. 18 - 
Bell. 
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the wiſh of many in Cæſars party, that there 


would be a general abolition of all debts. In 
conſequence of this, the public credit was at a 


ſtand over all Iah, every one refuſing to pay 


what he owed. But Cz/ar put an end to this | 


uncertainty, by decreeing that arbiters ſhould 
be appointed to make an eſtimate of the poſſeſ- 
ſions of all debtors, and to convey them in pay- 


ment to their ereditors, at the price they bore 


before the war. Suctonius adds, that he allowed 
the debtors to deduct from the principal what 


they had paid for intereſt. Dio Caſſius ſays, that 


the creditors loſt by this regulation a fourth of 


their due: And that, as many were ſuſpected of 5 


concealing: great ſums of money, an ordinance 
was publiſhed, forbidding any body to keep - 
above ſixty thouſand ſeſterces. This extraordi- 
nary ordinance has no other voucher beſides Dio. 
Many of thoſe who had been tried and con- 
demned for bribery, while Pompey kept his le- 
gions in the city, reſorted to him 1 in the begin- 
Vol. X. : P 1 —_ 
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ning of the war; and, that he might not by 
charged with ingratitude towards theſe men, nor 

accuſed of invading the prerogatives of the 


people, he now cauſed them to be reſtored. in a 
legal manner by a law propounded to the people 
by the Prætors and Tribunes. The pretext was, 
dbhat they had been condemned at a time when 


| Pempey had influenced the Judges. Milo, alone, 


amneſty: He had made, perhaps, no advances 
to gain Cæſar's favour;ʒ who might have, beſides, 


many other reaſons to be diſſatisſied with the 
enemy and murderer, of his friend Clodins :. He 
reſtored; at the ſame ti 


ime, the ſons of the pro- 
Kabel ie che rights of Kemo Güte, from. 


which, they had been bitherto excluded by the 
Stwelty of G, and the injuſtice of the orifo- 
cratic faction. Having madę theſe regulations. 


and celebrated the Latin feſtivals, he abdicated 


W Servilivs VATIA l8kvxIEvs, 


the Dictatorſhip, after holding it but eleven days, 

and immediately ſet out for Brunduſium, Where 
4 he arrived before the end of December And, 
on the 1ſt of January, he extern upon: Musk. 
fice of Conſul in that am if pingcizd-vad 
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"Pompey, . having had a whole y year” to make his | 
preparations, undiſturbed by! wars, and free from 


the interruption of an enemy, had gathered 2 5 


: mighty fleet from Ale ſa, the * Corgra, 5 


The TOTP Oaeber, N to enn but, "really, 


TY the Crack of ee 
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Huben, Pontus, Bithynia, Syria, Cilicia, Phitnt- 
tia, and AZgypt : To all which places he had ſent 
orders for the building of ſhips upon the firſt 
breaking out of the civil war; being perſuaded, 
that he who was maſter of the ſear would cer- 
tainly be ſuperior alſo at land; n and he had ex- 
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acted great ſums of money from the people of ti, ii. 


Ala and Syria,- from the Kings, Tetrarchs, Dy- 
naſties, and free States of Acbaia, and from all 
the corporations of the provinces ſubject to his 


command. Hie had got together nine legions of 


Roman citizens five he had brought with him 
from ah; one had been ſent him from Sicily, 


conſiſting wholly of veterans, and called Gemella, 


becauſe compoſed. of two; another, partly from 
Crete, and partly from Matedonia, of veteran 
ſoldiers likewiſe; who, having been diſbanded 


by former Grnerdls, had ſettled in thoſe parts; 


and two more from Ala, levied there by Lentu= 


lus. Beſides all theſe, he had troops from Theſ-. 

| faly, Beotia, Achaia, and Epirus: Which, toge- 
ther with the ſoldiers of C. Antonius, who had. 
deen obliged to ſurrender in Nyricum, he diſtri- 
buted among the legions by way of recruits. He. 
expected alſo two legions which Scipio com- 
manded in Hi. He had three thuuſand archers. 


: from Crete, Lacedemen, Pontus, and other pro- 
Vinces; ſix cohorts of lingers, and two of merce- 
naries. His cavalry amounted to ſeven thou- 
l fix hundred of: which came to him from 2 


11 m. Pompeii « omne contin Fhemifioclenm eſt. Exilimat 


enim, qui mare teneat, « eum neceſſe rerum potiſi. 4 Att. x. 8. | 
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Galatia, under Dejotarus; five hundred 5 om 
epa, under Ariobarzanes ; the like num- 
ber from Thrace, ſent by Cotus, under the com- 


85 mand of his ſon Sadalis; two hundred from Ma- 


c c.tedonia, under Raſcipolis, an Officer of diftinc- 
tion; five hundred from Alexandria, conſiſting of 
Gaus and Germans, left there by Gabinius to 


ſerve as 4 guard to King Ptolemy, and now 5 


brought over by young Pompey in his fleet, to- 
gether with eight hundred of his own domelſ- 


ties: Caſtor Fo Donilaus furniſhed him with 


three hundred; the firſt of theſe came himſelf | 


in perſon, the ſecond ſent his ſon; a 7 two 
hundred, moft of them archers, were 


ent by 


 Antiochus Comagenus, who lay under the greateſt 4 


obligations to Pompey. He had likewiſe a great 
notnder of Dardunians and Beffians, with others 
from Macedonia, ' Theſſaly, and the adjoining 
States, who completed his cavalry, and were part- 


Iy volunteers, and partly mercenaries. To ſub- 
ſiſt rhis mighty army, he had taken care'to amaſs 


vaſt quantities of corn from 7 beſſaly, Ala, AM- 


Opt, Crete, rene, and other countries; and he 


fol ved to quarter his troops during the winter 
Dyrrhacchium, Apollonia, and the other mari- 
towns, to prevent Cæſar's paſſing the ſea; 


for which reaſon; he ordered alſo his fleet to 


cruiſe perpetually along the coaſts. "Young Pom 
pey commanded the Egyptian ſquadron; D. Læ. 
tins and C. Friarius, the Matic; C. Caſſius, tht 
Syrian ; C. Marcellus and C. Coponius, the Rho- 


dian; and Scribonius Libo and M. Oftavius, the 
Liburnian and Achaian : But the chief authority 


Was 
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was given to M. Bibulus, who was High- admiral. 
Plutarch tells us, that Pompey had at firſt deſtined 
Cato to this important command, and had even 
made him a promiſe of it: But that he after · 
wards changed his mind, Jeſt: that rigid repub- 
| lican, veſted with ſo much power, ſhould be- 
come troubleſome to him after the defeat of C. 

ſar, and compel him to diſband his ſoldiers, in 
aer to reſtore ane. en of det eee 
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holding the Aſſemblies of the people in Rome Die. 


ſembled at Theſſalonica all the Senators who had 
followed Pompey, to the number of two hundred. 
There, after conſecrating a place with augural 
ceremonies, they declared themſelves the true 
Roman. Senate; and enacted, that all thoſe Who 
were then Conſuls, Pretors, and Queftors, ſhould: 


's for the election of Magiſtrates, the Conſuls aſ- e 


retain their authority, and continue in the exer- 


ciſe of their ſeveral, offices, under the names of : 
Proconſuls, Proprætors, and Prager Pompey © 
they declared Generaliſimo of the Republic 
And Bene and thanks were decreed to the 


k © 3-4 


and, i in r young q on ig King of . 


Obi, was confirmed in the poſſeſſion of his 
crown, in excluſion of his ſiſter, the famous Cleu- 
Patra, though ſhe had an undoubted title by the 


will of Ptolemy Auletes, their common father, 


who had left the ſucceſſion to "Me ct yew Hand | 


eldeſt es Aan E 
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1-Coſar . at ee twelve legions, Haw 
all his cavalry: But his legiens were far from 
being complete. They had been conſi iderably 
weakened by the Gallic war, by their long march 
from Spain, and by a general ſickneſs, which 


had lately prevailed among them, during the au- 


tumn in the unhealthful climate of Apulia. Yet, 
the-wanr of ſhips alone © hindered him, he ſays, | 
from putting a ſpeedy end to the war. For, not- 


withſtanding his orders to build and aſſemble as 


many ſhips as poſſible, he had ſearcely a ſufff- 


% 
-v 
J | 


t number to embark twenty thouſand men; 


who, in the preſent ſtate” of his army, formed 


ſeven legions and fix hundred horſe. On bis at. 


rival at Brunduſium, he harangued his 


and told them, „ that, as they were now upon 


the point of ſeeing an end 
e dangers, they ſhould make no difficu 


Ff all their toils and 


leave their ſervants and baggage in ah, in 


order that they might embark wich leſs con- 
4 fuſion, and in greater nut um 
te their hopes i in victory, and in the generoſity of 


ders; placing all 


«© their General.“ The whole army having 
loudly teſtified their aſſent, he embarked with” 


ſeven leglons on the 4th of January, and ar- 


rived the next day at the Ceraunian mountains, 
on the coaſt of Epirus: where, having found 
a tolerable harbour, he landed his troops at 
a place called Pbarſalus. Lucretius Veſpillo and 
Minutius Rufus were then at Oricum, with eighteen 
© Afatic ſhips ;' and Bibulus had one hundred and 
xen at-Corcyra : But the firſt durſt not hazard an 
engagement. vgs Cofer had for his 'convoy 


na 


no more a s "walkin Ws Gain of which 
had decks; and Bibulus had not time to aſſemble 
his men and get his ſhips in order. For no ac- 
count of Cæſar's approach had reached theſe 
parts, till his fleet was ſeen from the continent. 
Cæſar ſent the fleet back the ſame night to Brun: 
duſium to bring over the reſt of his forces. Fu- 
fins Calenus had the charge of this expedition, 
with orders to | uſe the utmoſt diſpatch; but, 
ſetting ſail too late, he loſt: wing benefit of the 
wind, and fell in with the enemy. For Bibulus, 
hearing at Corcyra of Cæſar's arrival, forthwith 
put to ſea, in hopes of intercepting ſome of the 
tranſports : And, meeting the fleet as it return- 
ed empty, took about thirty ſhips, which he 
burnt, with all that were on board. He ima- 
gined, by this example, to deter the reſt of the 
troops from attempting the paſſage. He then 
ſtationed his fleet along the coaſt from Salona to 
Oricum, and remained himſelf on anne 
ſtanding the rigour of the ſeaſon; declining no 
fatigue nor dungen, r pot oy; Plug Oo. 
n ſuppilies. et e 

Cæſar, following ths lan — Wader rſt mkws- 
&, ſent Vibullius mew (he . eh er 


2 n "Phacarch 3 in. 9 tells us, "hae in a \ Comall = war, 

: in which Cato preſided, a decree was paſſed, that no Rem 
citizen ſhould! be put to death but in battle, and that they" ſhould 
not plunder any city which au ubfect io the Reman Fmpire: 
And that ſuch moderation gained the affections of all people 

to Pompey's cauſe. Cæſar followed this rule, notwithſtanding 

| the greateſt provocation: But, on Pompey' s fide, Cato s decree 
was. . = regarded, and 1 Wut . it was ever 
piade. * 


p C 7 prioner 
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had ſerved with great zeal and ff 
Dh of chief engineer. He was commiſſioned 


1 


; priſoner-at a and Wee in — 
to e to treat of peace. He thought this 

the propereſt perſon he could employ, as he 
had been twice indebted to him for his life, and 


was alſo much eſteemed by 0 whom he 
delity in the 


epreſent to Pompey, that it was now time 


2 ts put an end to their quarrel, and not obſti- 


ei nately expoſe themſelves any more to the pre- 


e ſcarious events of fortune: That the loſſes they 
1 wy already ſuſtained ought to fill them with 


apprehenſions of the future: That Pompey 
. been forced to abandon 1taly, had loſt 


| 6 Sicgly, and Sardinia, the two Spains, with about 
e an hundred and thirty cohorts of Roman citi- 


ens. That he himſelf had been a conſidera- 


e ble ſufferer: by the death of Curio, the deſtruc- 


e ſhew ſon 


bl; N the African army, and the ſurrender 
<< of his forces under C. Antonius at Corcyra. 
$5, [That it was therefore incumbent on them to 
ae regard to the ſinking ſtate of the 
Commonwealth, and that the preſent moment 


LY ne 15 favourable rg not” avg 
6: . eee equala;. chews); was the more 


& likelihood. of their coming to an agreement, 


40 U 


: „them once got the leaſt advantage, he would 
de exact every thing from the other, and give up 


nothing himſelf. That, as hitherto, they had 
ty been unable to ſettle the conditions of peace, 


1 5 ought to refer A to the Nn and 
i 1 5 „ 4 h Sa 


n moderate terms: - Whereas, if one of 
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4 people as and, in the mean time, both 
e ſwear to diſband their armies in ene — 
c time. That a propoſitior of this nature ſnould 
* beequally om ſince the two Com- 

manders, diveſted of their ſtrength,” would 
s find themſelves under a neceſſity of ſubmit- 
< ting to the decree of the Senate and people. 
In fine; that to give Pompey a proof of his rea- 
« dineſs to perform theſe propoſals, he would 
% give immediate orders for the diſcharge” of 
« all his forces, both in garriſon and in the 
field.“ Vibullius, having received theſe in- 
ſtructions, haſtened to Pompey's camp with all di- 
ligence, frequently changing horſes, and poſting 


day and night; but he was more ſollicitous to 


give him early notice of Cæſar's arrival, and the 
condition of his army, than to execute the com- 
miſſion he was charged with. Pompey was in 


Candavia, on his way through Macedonia, to 


his winter quarters at Apollonia and Dyrrhacchium : 
ht. 8 e ng ere "_y news er, unex- 


proven chis loſs of wa ſew — en 


Cæſar, the very day he landed, onda his 


troops before Oricum, where L. Torquatus at- 
tempted to defend himſelf with a garriſon of 


Greeks, called Partbinians: But they, refuſing 


to fight againſt the Conſul of Rome, and - the in- 
habitants being entirely in the ſame ſentiments, 


be ſurrendered. Thence Cæſar marched to A. 


pollonia, whoſe citizens being alſo well affected 
towards him, L. Staberius, who commanded for 
: ere * left the place : : And the inha- 


2 : bitants | 


2 
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ee made Pompey march day 


bitants ſent their Deputies to him, and received 
him into the-town. The Bullidenſes, Amantiani, 
with the neighbouring nations, and all Epirus, 
followed their example, and ſent ambaſſadors to 
Ceſar to receive his commands. This rapid 
and night to 
reach Dyrrbacchium: And, when n drew near 
to that place, a falſe report, that Cæſar was not 


far off, threw the whole army into ſuch conſter- 
nation, that many abandoned their colours and 
arms, and the march in general was continued 
in ſo diſorderly a manner, that it bad all the ap- 
pearance of a precipitate flight. They had not 
evenxecovered their conſternation when wer bad 


reached Dyrrhacchium, and were about to intrench 
_ © themſelves under its walls: Which Labienus per- ; 


ceiving, he advanced, in the ſight of all the ſol- 
diers, and ſolemnly ſwore never to abandon his 
General, but to ſhare whatever fortune ſhould 
befal him. All the other officers, and the whole 
army, took the ſame oath. Ceſar, finding that 
he was prevented in his deſign upon Dyrrbacehi- 
um, purſued his march more 


leiſurely, and en- 


cCeamped on the river Apſus, in the territory of the 
Amollonians, that he might be able to protect the 


> *. 
N 1 


poſſeſſions of a State, Which had declared warm- | 
Iy in his favour. Hexe he reſolved. to wait the 
axtival of the reſt of his troops. ; Pompey did the 


like; and, having encamped on the other fide 


af the ſame river, aſſembled there; all his ons 

and, auxiliaries. 0 . e E 

Sulona, a town in ee eee Spalatro 
apy ſtands, ſuſtained a memor: 


able ſiege about 
\ „ | his | 
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this time againſt M. OZavius, Admiral of the V. R. 20g. 
Liburnian and Acbaian fleets under Bibulus. It ; | 
was built upon a hill, and advantageouſly ſitu- 4% Con, | 
ated for defence; but, as the fortifications were 5 
very inconſiderable, the Roman citizens reſiding 8 
there immediately ſurrounded the place with 
wooden towers; and, finding themſelves too few 
to reſiſt the attacks of the enemy, after man 
of them had been killed or diſabled, they, in 
their laſt extremity, gave arms and liberty to 
their ſlaves, and the women gave their hair to 
make cords for the engines. Oclavius, to con- 
quer their obſtinacy, blocked up the town on all 
ſides with five different camps, reſolving to har- 
raſs them with continual attacks. The brave 
Salonians dreaded nothing but the want of corn; 
and, on Cæſar's arrival on the coaſt of Epirus, 
they ſent to him to beg a ſupply.” The ſiege had 
continued for ſome time; and, the beſiegers not 
keeping a ſtrict watch, they all ſallied out at mid- 
day, leaving, for a ſhew, their wives and chil- 
dren on the walls, and attacked the neareſt qua- 
ters of Odlavius. Having forced theſe, they ran 
to the next, and ſo ſucceſſively to all the five 
camps; and, driving the enemy with great ſlaugh- 
ter from every poſt, they compelled them to 
take refuge in their ſhips. "Ofavins, as winter 
approached, and his loſs had been conſiderable, 
5 retired: to Dyrrbaccbium, and joined Pompey. 
Calenus was charged, as we have related above, on — 
to bring over to Brunduſſum the reſt of the forces; Com. lib. 
and, having embarked according to his inftruc- u. 
tions, * * to ſea: But he had not failed ve- 


ry 
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"os he ry far, when he met with an advice- boat from 


Cæſar, informing him, that every part of the 
coaſt was guarded, and he returned back into 
the harbour. One ſhip, which was not under 


his command, continued its route, and fell inat 


Oricum with the fleet of Bibulus, who put all 
on board to death, not ſparing even the freed - 
men, children, or ſlaves. The troops under Ca · 
lenus, had it not been for Caeſar's. diſpatches, 
would have met with the ſame fate. If Bibulus 
thus deprived Ceſar of all ſupplies by ſea, he was 


in like manner greatly incommoded by Cæſar 


at land: Who, having diſpoſed parties all along 
the coaſt, hindered him from getting either water 
or wood, or any thing elſe, except from the 
illand of Corcyra; and, by this means, he was 
ſometimes reduced to great difficulties, -. Not- 
withſtanding therefore his high ſpirit, he con- 
deſcended to let Libo enter upon parley with two 
of Cæſar's Lieutenants, M.. Acilius and Statius 
Murcus, who guarded Oricum, and the ſea coaſts: 
And theſe, believing the propoſals made to em - 
to be ſerious, did not ſcruple to grant a truce. 
Cæſar was then at Buthrotum, a town over- 
againſt Corqra, whither he had gone with one 
legion to reduce ſome of the more diſtant States, 
and to get a ſupply of corn. Upon the firſt 
information of this tranſaction, he haſtened back 
to Oricum, and invited Libo and Bibulus to a 
conference. Libo appeared, and made the fol- 
Holt: lowing apology and declaration on the part of 
je Bibulus, + that, being naturally haſty, and bear- 
us ing 0 e grudge to Ceſar, contracted 
during 
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during the time of his queſtorſhip and edile- 


«ſhip, he had declined the interview, leſt his 


«« preſence might be an obſtacle to the ſucceſs 


of ſo defirable a deſign. That Pompey was, 
e and ever had been inclined to lay down his 


e arms, and terminate their differences by an 


60: accommodation; but, as yet, had not ſent 


him ſufficient powers to treat; Which, how- ; 


de ever, he doubted not ſoon to receive, as the 


«Council or Senate had intruſted him with the 


e whole adminiſtration of the war. That if 
_ <©Czfar, therefore, would make known his de- 


e mands, they would be ſent to Pompey, who 
« would ſoon come to a reſolution upon the 
e matter: And, in the mean time, he defi red 


that the truce might continue, and both par- . 
„ties abſtain from acts of hoſtility, till an an- 


<« ſwer could be obtained.“ Cæſar, on his fide, 


* demanded leave to fend Ambaſſadors to Pom- 
e pgy; and required that Libo and Bibulus would 
« anſwer for their return, or undertake to con- . ö 
<« vey them in ſafety. With regard to the truce, 
« he ſaid, that ſuch were the preſent circum- 

< ſtances of the war, that their fleet kept back- 
« his ſupplies and tranſports, and his forces de- 
<< prived them of all acceſs to the ſhore and other 5 
« conveniencies. That, if they expected any 
* abatement on his part, they muſt likewiſe 


<« abare in their conſtant guard at ſea along the 


coaſt; and that, while they perſiſted in their 


4 vigilance, he would not remit his attention boy 


<« and watchfulneſs. He added, however, that, 


* Om they could not byes on this point, the 
e 
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e treaty might ſtill proceed.” Libo declined re- 
FG. Cefar's Ambaſſadors, or anſwering for 
their ſafe return, and choſe to refer the whole 
matter to Pompey: Let inſiſted on the truce; 
which Cæſar conſtantly rejected; perceiving, that 
his only aim was to extricate the fleet from: Jes - 
_ preſent diſtreſs. Bibulus ſoon after died on ſhip- 


board: He had contracted a dangerous illneſs i 


by cold and perpetual fatigue; and, as he could 
not have proper aſſiſtance at ſea, and would not 
be prevailed upon to quit his poſt, he ſunk un- 
der the violence of his diſtemper. Nobody ſuo- 
ceeded him as Admiral: Each ſquadron was 
governed independently of the reſt by its parti- 
_ cular. onus vader Je Oe non 
of Pompey. © 1 
Vibullius at laſt nch proper to e to 
Pompey, i in the preſence of Libo, L. Lucceius, and 
 Theophanes, his moſt intimate Counſellors, the 
_ commiſſion he had from Cæſar. But ſcarce had 
he begun to ſpeak, when Pompey interrupted him, 
and ordered him to proceed no farther: What, 
faid, he, is my life and country to me, if 1 ſhall feem 
ts be bebolden for them to Cæſar] And will it be be- 
| Treved that I am not indebted to him for them, if 
Be by an accommodation reftores me to Italy ? Cæ- 
far affirms that this ſpeech of Pompey was report- 
ed to him after the concluſion of the war by thoſe 
that were preſent. He aſſures us alſo, that, not- 
Withſtanding Yiballius brought him no anſwer 
back to his meſſage, and Libo refuſed to conduct 
his Ambaſſadors to Pompey, yet he tried every 


orher method to obtain peace. Lk sche two camps 
„ ee 
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were ſeparated only by the river Aſus, the ſoldiers Y-R. 20% | 
had frequent diſcourſe among themſelves, and * TOO | 
3 no acts of hoſtility on theſe occaſions; 404 Cong | 
Cæſar laid hold on this circumſtance, and ordered 5 
Vatinius to addreſs himſelf to the officers and ſoln?n?;? | 
diers, and demand publicly and frequently, inn | 
the, moſt ſerigus and earneſt manner, Whether 
it might not be permitted to citizens to ſend 
« Deputies to their fellow- citizens to treat about 
<6 peace: That this was never denied even to fu- 
tt gitiyes and robbers, and ought much leſs to be 
te oppoſed, when the deſign was to prevent a civil 
« war, and the effuſion of Roman blood. He oh 
was heard with great filence by botk armies, and 
received this anſwer:· That Varro would next 
<« day appear at an interview; whither Caſar's 
« Deputies might come in perfect ſecurity, and 
make known their demands. The hour of 
| meeting, was. likewiſe. ſettled; and multitudes 
flocked to the place, - elated with the higheſt ex- 
pectations. Labienus, advancing from the croud, 
began; in a low voice to confer. with Vatinius, as if 
_.to adjuſt the articles of the treaty :. But their diſ- 
courſe was ſoon interrupted by a flight of darts 
which came pouring in upon all ſides. Vatinius 
eſcaped unhurt, by means of the ſoldiers, who ran 
to cover him with their ſhields: But Cornelius 
55 M. Photius, L. Tiburtus, Centurions, and 
ſome private men, were wounded. The brutal 
Labienus, then raiſing his voice, cried out aloud: 
Leave off prating any more of. peace: Far none you 
Hall bave, till you have brought us Cx8ax's bead. 
a declaration, ſo egen is of a piece 
. 8 | | with 


firſt, who was Prætor at Rome for foreign affairs, 
| having met with ſome diſappointments; or dif- 


8 Te Roman TT Tony 
with the whole behaviour of 4 ry 
_ correſponds alſo very well with-the wage % 


cruel conduct of the whole part/ʒ. 


While the two rival Generals lay Se 


winter on each ſide of the river Apſus, great com- 
motions were raiſed in Rome and in ſome n of 


Tay by M. Cælius and the famous Milo. 


_ obliged becauſe Cæſar had given the more im- 


portant charge of the city to his collegue C. Tre- 


bonius z or not reliſhing the law Cęſar had made 


in regard to the debtors, which might not anſwer 


gaged in the moſt raſh and un- 


juſtifiable attempts. He bad the boldneſß to un- 
dertake the cauſe of the debtors, and, on his en- 


trance into office, ordered his tribunal to be fixed 
near that of Trebonius, declaring that he would 
receive the complaints of ſuch as ſhould appeal to 


him, in regard to the eſtimation of eſtates, and 


payments made in conſequence of Cæſar's late re- 
gulation. But the law itſelf was ſo juſt, and 


Trebonius's judgments fo moderate, that no pre- 


tence of appeal could be found. This Magiſtrate | 


admitted of every reaſonable plea, taking into 


conſideration the poverty of the debtors, their 


perſonal loſſes, the hardneſs of the times, and 
the difficulty of bringing their effects to fale : 


And no one was ſo diveſted of honeſty and ſhame, 


as to own themſelves in debt, and yet pretend 
to keep their eſtates entire. Thus this firſt at- 


tempt of Cælius proved unſucceſsful. His whole 


TR therefore, was pointed now e thoſe 
to 


Le 
* 
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- gels: And, having once embarked in the af- 
fait, that he might not ſeem to have engaged him- 
elk 00 purpoſe in an unjuſtifiable cauſe, he 
18 a lay by which he allowed the debtors 
ſix years for the diſcharge of their debts, which 
they were to clear at equal payments without in- 
tereſt * © But the Conſul Servilius and the reſt of 
the. Magiſtrates zppoſed -uttanimouſly* the Pro- 
ject; nor was it received bye people with the 


favour he expected: And he dropped the affair. 


This diſappointment onhy ſerved to render him 
2 and, now, n no 


ee e aroma al denen of Rome from 
“paying rent; the other, for a general abo- 


<«lition of - debts.” Theſe laws took with: the 
-elins at their” head attacked 


multitude; and 
Trebonius in his tribunal, drove him thence, and 
wounded ſome» perſons about him. Nhe Conſul 
 Servilins complained to the Senate of his ri6t6us © 


— 


4 
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om the i epheumdü f of the debtors wete e N | 


47. 


| — 


behaviour, and Cælius, by a decree of the houſe, 


was interdicted the functions of his charge. In 

virtue of this decree the bills of His laws were 
torn down, admittance was refuſed him irito 275 
WP his u of m Was broke, and he Him- 


* A N , * 


"0 ; This wing in Celer is ms and a, FAY 
tors can make nothing of it. The ſenſe above i is according 
to Manutinss interpretation. Others fay that Cæliuss law 


gave the debtors three years to acquit themſelves, in fix | pay- | 


ments, one every fix months: Others, that it ber gn" but 


eighteen months, Or One Kant and fix months, Sinn 
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e get the friend, when y 


was —— 9 doubt 
leſs in theſe circumſtances that he wrote as fol 


6 wn 094 e the: he 


xio, that gradually drew me into this curſed 
cauſe. Nor were you entirely — to 


% 


5 — ane, 


lowing letter to Cicero, which I inſert, becauſe | ir 
a abr agen „ 


F 1 | ine 
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* WAS it PIN thar followed: Cz into 


” e Why was I not rather at Formiæ, that f 


< But I was infatuated: And it was my averſion 


to Appius, togethet with my friendſh Jr for Ci. 


my error: For, when I called upon you that 
“night I ſet out for Ariminum, why dict you for- 
du were glortouſly act- 

<< ing the patriot; and not diſſuade me from the 
* ae en of; my journey, at the ſame time that 

« you commiſſioned me to urge Cæſgar io pacific 

9 e wen Not that I ee the leaſt doubt of 


his ſucceſs: But, believe me, perdition itſelf 


were preferable to being a witneſs of the in- 


ſufferable behaviour of theſe his partiſans. 
They have rendered themſelves ſo generally 


e odious, that we ſhould long ſince have been 
driven out of Rome, were it not for the appre- 
</henfion which people have conceived: of the 
* cruelty of your party. There is not at this 
60 juncture any order of citizens, or even a ſingle 


N « man in Rome, except a few raſcally uſurers, 
" * who does not wiſh well to N and I have 


WF brought 


eh over to your ts not only: thoſe Fx 


% among the plebeian families who were in the 


| «intereſt of Czfar,. but the whole populace in 408 Cond, 


general. But you will aſk, perhaps, what can 


« this avail us now ? Wait che event, my friend 
« I will render you victorious in ſpite of yours _ 


« ſelves. * For furely a profound lethargy has 


locked up all the ſenſes of your party: as they 


do not yet ſeem (ſenſible how open we lie to 


an dan and how little capable we are of 


making any conſiderable oppoſition- It is by „ 


no means from an intereſted motive that I offer 


* ment is a paſſion which uſually carries me, you 
<.know, the greateſt lengths: ut what are 


you doing on the other ſide; the water? Are g 


_ « you imprudently waiting to give the enemy 
*< battle ? What Pompey's forces may be, I know 
not: But Cæſar's, I am ſure, are accuſtomed 


4e to action, and enured to all e of 


&« e n . wee * en 
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5 had 8 written to his old fron: 
0 Miley to engage him to come into Italy, and join 
him with the remains of the gladiators, which he 


had bought for his public ſhews, and to make 
war on his enemy (lodius. Milo, exaſperated by 
the treatment he had met with from Cæſar, who. 
had not reſtored him with the other exiles, in- 


ſtantly obeyed the ſummons, and began to ga- 


29 Irritavi i in me Catonem. 


Us” __ 


Cæſ. de 
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1. 


Sie 1 all over Hay. For that purpoſe he 


E Z—A.l.. tan 


hardineſs to lay ſie 


The: — 
d letters to all the colonies: er bj 


diſpatche 


towns, intimating, tliat what he did was in con- 


ſequence of Pompth's authority, who had ſent: him 
his orders by Bibulus. He alſo endeavbured to 
draw to him the de btors,-whoſe favour Cæliui had 


gained by his project for à general abolition of 
debts. But he met with no ſucceſs, and all he 
could accompliſh was to ſet ſome ſlaves at liber- 


ty. With theſe, and his gladiators, he had the 
ſiege to Cofa, in the territory 
of Thur um; where Q: Pædius commanded with 
a garriſon of one legion; and there he was killed 


by a lone from a machine on the walls. Celius, 


when he underſtood that Mb was in the coun- 


try of Thurium, ſet out from Rome, under the 


5 pretence of carrying his complaints to Cæſar, but 


with a view of putting himſelf at the head of a 


number of partiſans he had in the ſouth of ah. 


At Cafilinum he heard that his enſigns and arms 


were ſeized at Capua; that his partiſans were 
diſcovered at Naples; and that he was looked 
upon as à public enemy. Finding, therefore, 


that his project was defeated, and apprehenſive 


olf his ſafety, he gave out, on leaving Caſilinum, 


that he was gone to Cæſar; but, turning from 


the high road, he went privatelj acroſs the coun- 


tem temerarius. Lib, ii. c. 68. 


try to Thurium where, notwithſtanding the un- 
happy end what Wale he endeavoured todebauch the 
indem. Ds a by Wo of er, 


[2 2 Pelleias Pe nie calls the place 5 — Canan i in 
Eirtigis ofpugnans, i2uſque lapide, tum P. Clodio, tum pa- 
triæ, quam armis petebat fenas dedit z vir inquies, et ultra ſor- 
ſome | 
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to garriſon the Place. Theſe were deaf to his: 
ſollicitations, and flew. him. Thus, ſays Cæſar, 
theſe dangerous beginnings; which, by reaſon of 
the multiplicity of affairs wherewith the Magiſ- 
trates were diſtracted, and the 'tickliſh ſituation 
af the times, threatened great revolutions, and 
alarmed all _ werk ts al: to a Wye _ 
ſpeedy iſſu e 

The armies of Pompey ade Chr were in 
in the ſame ſituation. The great object of the 
two Genetals was the army left at Brundiſium: 
Which Caſar now expected with great impa- 
tience; and whoſe paſſage Pompey was greatly in- 


tereſted to prevent. He ordered Libo, with the 


fleet under his command, conſiſting of fifty ſhips, 
to fail to Brandufium, and poſſeſs himſelf of an 
iſland that lay before the harbour, judging it of 
more 1 NOTICE to ſecure a poſt, by which the 


enemy's tranſports muſt neceſſarily paſs, tkan to 


guard all the havens and ports on the other ſide. 
And his {rival was r he dan er and 


+4 


4 Then reader 1s W e PO the Aae of 
theſe two men, from what has been related of their beha- 
viour: We have in Seneca this anecdote concerning the tem- 


per of Calins : Calium oratorem fuifſe iracundi Nnum conftat ; 3 
cum guo, ut" aiun', cxnabat in cubiculo ex batientiæ cliens : . 
Sed difficile arat illi in copulam conjecto, riæam Jus cum pus 


herebat,. ef ugere.. ' Oprimum judicavit quieguid dixifſet ſequi, 
et ſecundas agere. Non tulit Celius afſentientem, ſed exclama- 
dit: Dic aliquid contra, ut duo fimus. Velleius Patereulus, ii. 
68, gives him the preference to Curio, both in eloquence 


and courage : M. Cœlias vir HA a Curio ani fn 15 


* fed in utrogue perfeftior—«. || Je be 
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2b. Roman L. hay. Boot X. 
burnt ſome tranſports, and carried off a veſſel 
laden with corn: And the conſternation was ſo 
great upon the coaſt, that, having landed ſome 
foot, with a party of archers in the night, he 
drove before him the cavalry that were upon 


guard. Elated witk this, he ſent word to Pom- 


- Bey, that he might draw the reſt of the navy on 


ſhore, and order them to be careened: For that 
he alone, with his ſquadron, would undertake to 
cut off Ceſar's ſupplies. But Antony, who com- 
manded in Brundufiun, ſoon found means to dif- 
lodge him. He ordered ſixty boats belonging to 


the fleet to be covered with hurdles and galleries; 


and, having filled them with choſen ſoldiers, diſ- 


2 poſed them alang the ſhore. To allure the enemy, 


he ſent two three - benched gallies to the mouth 
of the harbour, as if with po other view than to 


exerciſe the rowers ; and Libo, ſeeing them ad- 
vance boldly, and hoping he might be able to in- 


tercept them, detached fiye four-banked gallies 
for that purpoſe. At their approach, Antom IM 


gallies rowed back, and were inconſiderately pur- 


ſued too far by the Pompeians : : For now the boats, 
15 ſtationed along the coaſt, on a fignal given, came 


pouring upon them from all parts; and, on the 


firſt charge, took one of the four:benched gallies, 


and forced the ret to fave themſelves by flight. 


Atom alſo, by poſting the. cavalry all along the 


coaſt, effectually prevented the enemy from wa- 


_ tering; and thus Libo was put to the, tHamefy] : 
neceſſity of quitting the blockade. ME 


Several months had now paſt, and the 8 winter 


5 was: almoſt over; z yert the Paſſage of Cefar's troops 


way 
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Was not effected, and was every day. more. hazar- V-R 8 


dous. Pumpe was continually reproaching his 


Admirals for their neglect in relation to C:far's 
firſt paſſage, and exborting them to make amends 


for it, by preventing the ſupplies. from coming 


over. His ſea· officers exerted themſelves there - 


fore, and were ever on the watch. Cæſar, on 


his ſide, could not but think that Antony and Ca- 


anus had loſt ſome opportunities, the wind having 
ſtood often fair for them: And he ſent them pe- 


remptory orders to fail. with the firſt wind that 


offered for the coaft of Apollonia; which, having 
few havens, was not ſo cloſely beſet by the enemy. 
All the hiſtorians, Suetonivs, Plutarch, Appian, 


Florws, and Dia, tell us, that ſuch was C2jar's im- 


patience at this time, that he reſolved to go and 
fetch his troops himſelf; and, in the diſguiſe of 


a ſlave, went on board a fiſherman's bark at the 
mouth of the river Apſus, with a deſign to croſs 


over to Brunduſſum. The maſter of the boat 
rowed off, it is ſaid, with his 1 men, but the wind 


riſing made the water ſo very rough, that ; 


a6 Cond. 


—— 


ſeemed impoſſible: to him to get out to ſea, and 


be ordered his! men to return back. Upon _ 


p TRE 37 AW. 
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encouraged and awed by his preſence, made 


| freſh endeavours, and got out to fea; but the 


waves ran ſo high, and the danger was ſo im- 
minent, that he permitted them to return to land. 
: 3 8 ſoldiers, informed of what had paſt, 
ran to meet him in great multitudes, and told 
| a with much tenderneſs and affection, that 
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The preſſing orders he had ſent for his ſol- 
diers, who were ſufficiently eager of themſelves 
to croſs the fea, determined Antony and Calenus 
to ſail with a ſouth wind, which was not the moſt 


_ favourable for their paſſage. They made for the | 


coaſt of Apollonia, but were driven before Dyr- | 
rbacchium: Whence, being deſcried by Coponius, 
he chaced them with ſixteen Rhodian gallies, and, 


the wind abating, the fleet had almoſt fallen into 


his hands. A briſk gale, however, ariſing, they 


| made their way, and put into the port of Nym- 
pbæum, about three miles beyond Liſſus." There 


they would have been in the greateſt danger 
from the ſouth wind, which had continued two 


days without intermiſſion; but they were ſcarce- 
ly entered the port, when the wind changed to 
ſouth· weſt. To this favourable circumſtance they 


owed their ſafety. The fleet of Cepomus was 
driven by the violence of the ſtorm againſt the 


ſhore, and daſhed to pieces. The greateſt part 
of the ſoldiers and mariners periſhed among the 
rocks; a few only were taken up by Antony's ſol- 


diers; and theſe were afterwards ſent by Cæ- 


ar to their ſeveral homes. There were two, 


however, of thearanſports; which; unable to keep 
up with the teſt, were overtaken'by the night, 
and, not knowing where the fleet had put in, 


caſt anchor over againſt Liſſus. Otacilius Craſſus, 
who e dee in that place, ſent out ſome 


boars and fall veſſels to e them, and to 
1. pPromiſe 


'be Möcht Hi. 


2 8 them quarter; r, if they ſubmitted. © One 4 
of theſe veſſels carried two hundred and twenty ,.. 47 
d ſoldiers; the other leſs than two hun- 44 


7s 


new. rai 
dred veterans: And, on this occaſion, appeared, 
ſays Ceſar, What reſource there is in valour, in 


the moſt imminent dangers. The new Wies 


frighted at the number of their enemies, and fa- 


tigued with ſea:fickneſs} ſurrendered on promiſe” 


of their lives; but were cruelly ſlain, as ſoon as 


they came before Otacilius. The veterans, on the 


contrary, though they had both the ſtorm and a 
leaky veſſel to ſtruggle with, abated nothing of 
their wonted bravery; they ſpun out the time till 
night, under the pretence of treating, and then 
| obliged their pilot to run the veſſel on ſhore; 
| where they found an advantageous poſt. At day- 
break, Otacilius ſent againſt them about four hun- 
dred horſe; but they defended themſelves with 
great bravery; and, having flain ſome of the 
enemy, rejoined without loſs the reſt of the troops. 


The Roman citizens inhabiting Liſus, to whom 


Cæſar had formerly made a grant of the town, af- 
rer having fortified it with great care, were en- 
tirely in their patron s intereſt ; and Otacilins, 


who'well knew it, and dreaded the conſequences | | 


of a revolt, quitted the place at this time, and 
fled to Pompey. As ſoon as he was gone, the in- 


habitants opened their gates to Antony, and fur- 


niſhed him with every thing he ſtood in need of. 
Antony,” after landing his troops, which conſiſted 

of three veteran legions, one new-raiſed, and 
” eight hundred horſe, ſent the moſt of the tranſ- 
ports back again to Brunduf Tum, to bring over 


£48. 
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- e the reſt of the foot and cavalry, and retained only 
5 * a few of Gallic ſtructure, that, if Pompey, ima- 
. — gining Lal) to be deſtitute of troops, ſhould at- 
= tempt tv return thither, as was commonly ru- 
moured, Cæſar might be able, in ſome meaſure, ö 
to follow] him. , 
On the farſt news of Antowy's Janding, which the 
| wo Generals received about the ſams time, they 
_'} out from their camps on the Apſus ;. Cæ. 
sur to join him as ſoon as poſſible; Pompey. to hin- 
der the junction, and, if poſſible, to draw Antony 
into an ambuſcude. Ceſar, who. had the river to- 
croſs, was. obliged to fetch a compaſs, that he 
might reach a ford. But Pompey, having nothing | 
to obſtruct his march, advanced by great jour- 
| _ neys againſt Atom; and, underſtanding that he 
was not far off, he poſted his troops on an ad- 
vantageous ground, ordering them to keep within 
their camp, and light no fires, that his approach 
might not be perceived. Autom. however, was 
appriſed of it by the people of the country, and 
kept cloſe for one day A his intrenchments; 
the next he was joined by Cæqar; and then Pom. 
| pey retired. to Aſparaginm, a town belongi! ng to 
the Nyrr bac hiano. Cæſar followed him, and, after 
a march of three days, during which he e 
himſelf maſter of the capital town of the Partbi. 
25 he came in fight of the enemy's camp, 
an itched' kis. own at a ſmall diſtance from it, 
aße next day he drew out all his forces and 
Elkered Pompey battle. But Pompey ftirred not, 
and from that moment Cefar perceived, that, he 8 
ü muſt take other micaſures, . 8 
| The 
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The day after Cr ſet out for Dyrr dba 


taking a long circuit, and through narrow and dif-" 


ficult ways, hoping thereby either ts oblige Pom 
pey to follow him thither, or to cut off his c 


munication with the town, where he had laid up 


his proviſions and magazines of war. In this laſt 


deſign he ſucceeded. For Pompey, ſeeing him ſet 


out another way, imagined he had Veen obliged 
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to remove for want of proviſions, and did not 


raiſe his camp till the next day, when he was in- 


formed by his ſcouts whither Cæſar directed his 
courſe. He, however, hoped to reach Dyrrha- 
dium before him, by taking a nearer way: And 
though Ceſar gave his Coldices bur'little reſt, and 
made them march with the greateſt celerity; yet, 
when he arrived in the morning at Dyrrbathium, 
Pompey's van began to appear at a diſtance. | Cee. 
far intrenched himſelf without delay: And Pom- 
pey ſeized a hill called Petra, where there was à 

tolerable harbour, ſheltered: from ſome winds. 
Here he ordered a part of his fleet to attend him 
and proviſions to be brought to him from fa, 


and the other provinces ſubject to his command. 5 


And Caſar, apprehending, on his ſide, that the 
war would run into length, ſent his officers into 
Epirus and all the adjoining countries, AP 
proviſions could be picked up. 71h 


In this ſituation of the two armies, Ceſor PR 


ed a project, which the nature of the country ſug- 


| geſted. All round Pompey's camp, at a ſmall 


diſtance from each other, were high and ſteep 
hills. He took poſſeſſion of theſe, and built forts 


en e ; — as the nature of the Z 


you 


„ 0 X. 
$ ws Ki 765. s would n to draw lines "7 communi- 
1 . cation from one fort to another, and thus incloſe : 
E 49g Cont: | Pompey within a circumvallation. By this means: 
| 4 Pompey's cavalry, which was very ſtrong, would 
| no longer be troubleſome. to his convoys ;- they 
_ themſelves would be diſtreſſed for forage; and 
Pompey's reputation would greatly ſuffer, when it 
was reported every-where, that he: had ſuffered 
| himſelf to be impriſoned by Ceſar's works; and 
durſt not hazard a battle to ſet: himſelf at liberty. 
=: | Pompey, who was determined neither to quit Dyr- 
| * rhachiun and the ſea, nor to give battle, content- 
= cd himſelf with obſtructing Czfar's works, and 
1 giving his men as much trouble as he poſſibly; 
| could. For this end he extended his army, taking 
| þ in a great many hills, and a large circuit of coun- 
EE try. He raiſed twenty-four forts, and, in imita- 
tion of Ceſar, drew lines between them, which 
took in a circumference of fifteen miles, in which 
were arable and paſture lands to feed his horſes 
and beaſts of burden: And his works were per- 
fected before Czfar's, as he had more hands to 
employ, and a narrower circuit to incloſe. When 
Cefar endeavoured: to gain any place near his 
works, he failed not = detach parties of archers 
and lingers, who galled his men in ſuch a man- 
ner, that they were obliged to furniſh themſelves 
with tunics made of ſackcloth or wool, or thick 
leather. Both parties diſputed every poſt with 
the- greateſt obſtinacy. Cæſar's purpoſe was to 
incloſe Pompey in as narrow a compaſs as poſ- 
ſible: And Pompgy's buſineſs was to extend him- 


el in order to weaken his enemy by dividing ww 
Tg © 5 forces. 
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forces. In one engagement Cz/ar's ninth legion 
waz in ſuch; imminent danger, that Pompey ven- 


_ tufted to declare publicly, bat be conſented to be 


accoumed no General, if Cæſars men got off with- 
out confiderable toſs..; This legion had. taken poſ- 
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ſeſſion of a hill, which they began to fortify: 5 


And Pompey ſeized on that which was oppoſite to 


it, and from thence ſent his archers-and lingers 
5 wick e x ſtrong detachment of light - armed troops 


attack them. He played, at the ſame: time, 


his engines upon them. Cæſar ſoon perceived it 


to be impoſſible to make any fortification there, 
while he was fo briſkly attacked, and reſolved to 


draw off the legion; but, as he was to make his 
retreat by the ſteep part of the hill, it proved a 
buſineſs very nice and dangerous. For the Pom- 


Peians, as ſoon as they obſerved Cæſars men to 


retire, preſſed on the more fiercely, not doubt- 
ing but their retreat was the effect of the terror 
they had imprefſed upon them. Caſar there- 
fore ordered his men to ſtand their ground. and 


he formed a paliſado with hurdles. on the ridge 


of the hill, and dug a ditch behind it. Then he 


made the legionaries file off, while ſome light- 
armed troops, [poſted on their flanks, protected 


them, and repulſed: the enemy, with flights of 


darts and ſtones. ' But they had no ſooner got 


behind the ditch, than the Pompeians, coming up 


to the hurdles, threw them into the ditch in ſuch 


heaps, at convenient diſtances, as to make to 


themſelves ſo many bridges: And, with great 


outeries and fierce menaces, they went pouring 


down the hill 1 their enemies. Ceſar, ſen- 
EE CN * 


a Able bund bf tht-leageropy Same his men 
and of the diſhonour attending a retreat, which 
2 had all the appearance of a flight, ordered An- 
Tim, who commanded that legion, to encourage 
bis men, and bravely fall upon the purſuers: 
Which they did in ſuch cloſe order and fo briſk- 
Ip, that, notwithſtanding the diſadvantage of the 
ground, they routed. the Pempeiant; who, while 
they endeavoured; to eſcape, were not a little in- 
commoded by the ditch and hurdles which had 
been deſigned to prevent their purſuit. Cæſar, 
ſeeing there was nothing now to fear from the 
. = enemy's return, having killed a great number of 
them, and loſt only five of his own men, retired 
leiſurely, and, after incloſing ſome other hills, 
completed his circumvallation. It was a very ex- 
ttaordinary attempt for a General with an infe- 
__ --.-» rior army, which wanted bread, and was obliged 
do make uſe of a root called chars, pounded and 
Ekneaded with milk, to undertake the ſurrounding 

of an army much ſuperior in number, and which 
_abounded in every kind of proviſion and ammu- 
nition. Nothing certainly could ſhew ſo much 

the ſuperiority of both the General and the army, 

than that they could dare to form ſuch a plan, 
and had the induſtry and courage to go through 
„ it. Such indeed was the ſpirit of this ar- 
m, that, when their enemies reproached them 
with the famine they endured; they anſwered their 

Inſults in no other manner than by throwing _ 

among them their black loaves ; glorying in their 

want, and declaring that they would eat the bark 


of trees ſooner than ſuffer them to cſeape a be- 
| | mand 
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haviour which ſtruck: Pompey with aſtoniſhment, 
and made him order the loaves of chara to be 


carefully picked up, and concealed as mueh as. 


poſſible from his ſoldiery ; ſaying, yn never thoughe 


| to have had to do with wild beaſts. 
This event had fully the effect which Ceſar 


had intended: It raiſed his credit all over the 
empire, and diminiſhed that of his rival. No- 
body doubted but that Pompey would draw off his 
troops into his ſhips, and remove the war to ſome 
diſtant place: And, upon this, Dolabella wrote 
the — 3 to WO Riga was in Fen- 
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21 SHALE rejoice W 766 are well; 


= as T have the ſatisfaction to inform you, chat 


both Tulſa and myfelf are perfectly ſo. Teren- 


«yz, indeed, has been ſomewhat indiſpoſed ; 


s but is now, I am affured, perfectly recovered. 
As to the reſt of the family, eye are hn of 
them in the ſtate you wiſh. 75 
lt would be doing me great indie to far: 
EE pect, that 1 have at any time adviſed you to 


join with'me in the cauſe of Cefar, or at leaſf 


o ſtand neuter, more with a view to the ad- 


vantage of my own party than of your intereſt. 
« But, now that fortune has declared on out 


ſide, it is impoſſible 1 ſhould be ſuppoſed” to 


recommend this alternative for any other rea- 


4 ſon, but becauſe the duty I owe you will not 


_ W me to be filent. Whether my advice, 
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L intention, and from an h. art 


« ſirous of your. welfare. n 


Lou ſee that neither — name * — 3 
” the Great, nor the credit of his former illuſtrious 
actions, nor the advantages he ſo- frequently 


< boaſted of having Kings and nations in the 


 <,quraber. of his clients, have any ting availed 


5 him. On the contrary, he has ſuffered a diſ- 


« grace which never, perhaps, attended any other 


* Roman General. For, after having been driven 
< out of Aal, and having loſt both the Spains, to- 
« gether with a veteran army, he is now inveſted - 


c on all ſides in ſuch a manner, that he cannot 
execute what Generals of the loweſt capacity 
< have often performed : He cannot even make 
an honourable retreat. You will conſider well, 


<, agreeably to your uſual prudence, what hopes 
e can poſſibly remain-either to him or to your- 
te ſelf: And the reſult will evidently point out 


e the meaſures which are the moſt expedient for 


«you to purſue. If Pompey extricates himſelf - 


<« from this danger, f in which he is involved, and 
te takes refuge in his fleet, I intreat you to con- 
« ſult your own intereſt in preference to that of 
e any other man. You have fully ſatisfied your 
<« duty, your "Eves cg and your engagements 
< to that party, which you eſpouſed in the re- 
public. What then remains for us but to ſit 


« down quietly under the Republic as it now 


1 * ſubliſts, rather r than, by ian contending for 
+ he- 
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« of both? If Pompey, therefore, ſhould be dri- 


e yen from his preſent poſt, and obliged to re- —.— 
0 treat ſtill farther z I conjure you, my dear c. 


© cero, to withdraw to Athens, or to any other 


« city unconcerned in the war. If you ſhould 


24t- 
<4 the old conſtitution, to be abſolutely deprived. 555 . 


comply with this advice, I beg you would give 


me notice, that I may fly to embrace you, if 
* by any means it ſhould be in my power. Such 
« is our General's natural generoſity, that you 
„will find it eaſy to obtain from him any ho- 
« nourable conditions you ſhall demand: And 
« ] am perſuaded that my ſollicitations will have 


<* no inconſiderable weight for this en wo 


; But the war "fron after took a yy differnt 
turn, and Pompey, inſtead of making his eſcape, 
forced Cz/ar, by an unexpected defeat, to retire 


towards Macedonia. Pompey, incloſed as he was, 


began ſoon to ſuffer great inconveniencies from 
the want of water and forage. For Cæſar had 


not only turned the courſe of all the rivers and 


brooks. which ran into the ſea, but he had alſo 


taken the precaution to turn. the current of the 


. k ee Waters 


. 


r Villkius Palerculus informs us, that Cz/ar ill continued 


to ſollicit the Chiefs of Pompey's party, and that Cornelius 
Balbus, at the peril of his life, entered privately Pompeys 
camp, ſeveral times, to gain the late Conſul Lentulus, his 
benefactor, who was wavering in his mind: Tum Balbus Cor- 
nelius, excedente humanam fidem temeritate, ingreſſus caſfra 
boftium ſepinſque cum Lentulo collocutus, conſule dubitante quants 


fe venderet, illis inerementis fecit wiam, quibus Hiſpanus in 


riumpbum E pontificatum affirgeret, . er private cou 
ati, L. ii. . 51. 
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— waters which: r a ſtorm of rain, would fal 


from the « 


ountains. This obliged the enemy to 


5 . Gink wells in the low and marſhy grounds, which, 


lying at a conſiderable diſtance from ſome parts 

of che army, and being ſoon” dried up by the 
heat, greatly increaſed the daily labour of the 
ſoldiers. As for forage, after conſuming what was 


within the lines, they could have none but dy 
| ſea, which not coming in ſufficient quantities, 
the ho 


res and cattle died in great numbers. 
It was therefore time for Pompey to make the 
moſt vigorous efforts to force Cæſar's lines and 


ſet himſelf at liberty; and he made uſe of every 


ſtratagem to diſtreſs and fatigue his enemies. 
In the night he ſent his archers wherever it ap- 


pPeared, by the fires, that their guards were, Who, 
after pouring a flight of arrows upon them, reti- 
red inſtantly to their lines; fo that Cæmiars men 
were obliged to have fires in one place, and keep 
guard in another. After ſeveral particular aſ- 
ſaults, the two armies were engaged in fix dif- 


ferent actions at once; in three near Dyrrbachium, 
and in three about the lines. We have loſt the 
particulars of theſe ſeveral engagements, Cæſars 
commentaries being imperfect in this place. We 
gather from him, however, that the principal at- 


tack was at a fort garriſoned by a ſingle cohort, 


commanded by the brave Scæva, who kept his 
ground for ſeveral hours againſt four legions, 


till P. Hula brought to his aſſiſtance, by Czſer's 


orders, two legions from the camp. The Pom- 
peians were then repulſed; but they found. it no 


ed matter to make good their ne - Ming: 


ad 
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advanced to the ſummit of a hill, they had rea- 2 888. : 


| fon to fear Cæſar's men would charge them in 
their deſcent; and Pompey, to ſuſtain them, im- 
mediately took poſſeſſion of an eminence out 
of the reach of the engines of the fort, where he 
threw up an intrenchment and brought more 
forces. But $y/la, who was intruſted with the 
care of the camp, ſatisfied to have diſengaged - 
his own men, had no intention to hazard a gene- 


47. 
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ral battle, which might have been attended with 


ill conſequences, and would have looked like ar- 
rogating the part of a General; and, checking 
the ardour of his ſoldiers, he brought them off 
from the purſuit, It was, however, generally 
believed, that, if he had purſued the enemy 
briſkly, that day mi ight have put an end to the 
war. But his conduct, fays Cæſar, cannot 
« juſtly be cenſured: For there is a wide dif- 
« ference between a Lieutenant and a Gene- 


<« ral: The one is bound to act according to in- 


ce ſtructions; the other, free from re ſtraint, is at 
< liberty to lay hold of all advantages.” In theſe | 
ſix engagements Ceſer loſt no more than 
twenty men, whereas Pompey had above two 
thouſand of his legionaries killed, and ſeveral 
volunteers and Centurions. In the fort, how- 
ever, not a ſoldier came off without a wound, 


and four Centurions loſt their eyes. It appeared ; 


that thirty thouſand arrows had been ſhot into 
it; and Scæva ſhewed two-and-thirty holes in his 
buckler. Cæſar, to reward ſuch heroiſm, pre- 


* 


ſented him with two hundred thouſand aſſes, About | 
* advanced him from the — rank of 51. 
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"how to the firſt.” He alſo diſtributed military : 
rewards to the officers and ſoldiers of the whole 
cohort, and aſſigned them, beſides, double pay 


and a double allowance of corn. Pompey la- 
boured all night at his fortifications, raiſed re- 


doubts the following days, and, having carried 
his works fifteen feet high, covered all that part 
of his camp with mantelets. He ſaid there five 
days, and, taking advantage of a very dark 
night, he walled up the gates of this new camp, 
rendered all the avenues impracticable, and, 
drawing out all his troops in · great ſilence, at 
h returned to his former works. 
Cabs, after this ſucceſs, drew up his army 
every day to inſult Pompey, offering him' battle ; 
and, to provoke him to accept it, he advanced ſo 


near to his camp, that his van was within engine- - 
| ſhot of the ramparts. Pompey alſo drew out his 


| legions, but poſted them in fuch a manner that 
| his third line touched the rampart, and the 
whole army lay under cover of the weapons dif- 
charged from thence : And in this ſituation Ceſar 
did not think proper to attack him. Pompey, 
induced. by the ſcarcity of forage, had ſent” his 
| horſe to Dyrrbacbium; but there Cæſar ſoon laid 
them under the fame conſtraint as in the camp: 


For, by drawing a line with forts round the 


town, he allo effectually blocked it up. They 


therefore returned again by ſea to the camp, 
where, having no forage but what was imported 
from Corcyra and Acarnania, the horſes were of- 


ten fed with leaves of trees and the roots of 


green reeds bruiſed. At laſt, all expedients for 


their 


— 
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- ſubſiſtence failing, Pompey reſolved to ſet Lim- 
- ſelf at liberty, if poſſible: And, in the execu- 


tion of his deſign, he was greatly aſſiſted by the 
counſels of two officers in Czſ/ar*s cavalry, named 
_ Roſeillus and Agus, who, at this time, deſerted 
to him. They were Allobrogiaus, the ſons of AU. 


ducillus, who had long held the chief ſway in 
his ſtate, : and, being men of ſingular bravery, 


who had done Cæſar eminent ſervice in the wars 


of Gaul, he had greatly. diſtinguiſhed them, by 


_ raiſing them to the higheſt offices in their own 


country, and to a ſtate of great wealth. Theſe 
men, preſuming on Cæſar's friendſhip, uſed their 
troopers ill, defrauded them of their pay, giv- 
ing falſe muſters, and ſecreted all the plunder 


for their on uſe; a behaviour which alienated 
from them not only the minds of the Gallic ca- 


valry, but of the whole army, with whom they 


had been in high eſteem: And a general com- 


plaint was made againſt them. Cæſar, not think- 
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ing it a proper time for animadverſion, and re- 


garding them greatly on account of their valour, 


declined all public notice of the affair, and only 


reprimanded them in private; admoniſhing them 


to expect every thing from his friendſhip, and 


to ground their future hopes on the experience 


of what he had already done for them. This re- 
buke, however, diſguſted them greatly : And 
ſhame, a conſciouſneſs of guilt, and the fear, 
perhaps, of having entirely loſt Ceſar” s favour, 


made them reſolve to try their fortune elſe: 
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ſoldier had deſerted to him, whereas ſcarce a 
day paſſed without ſome deſerting from his army, 


all to ee 


The. Roman ly. Bach. 


ing imparted their deſign to a few of their cli- 
ents, whom they judged to be fit inſtruments | 
for the execution of it, they firſt attempted: to 


murder C. # oluſenus, General of the cavalry, 
that, by ſo ſignal a piece of ſervice, they might 


the more effectually recommend themſelves to 


| Pompey. But, finding that deſign attended with 


great hazard, and that ng. favourable opportu- 


nity offered for putting it in execution, they 
borrowed all the money they could, under pre- 


rence of reimburſing the troops and making reſti- 
tution, and, having bought up a great number 


of horſes, went over to Pompey, with thoſe they 
had made privy to their counſels. As they were 
perſons of noble birth, liberally educated, came 
with a great train of horſes and ſervants,” had 
been highly honoured by Czſar, and were uni- 
verſally eſteemed on account of their bravery, 


Pompey received them with great diſtinction, and 


oſtentatiouſſy carried them over all his camp, 


triumphing in this new) and unexpected acqui- 
ſition. For till then neither trooper nor foot- 


eſpecially among the levies in Epirus and Greece. 
The two brothers being well acquainted with 


the condition of Cæſar's camp and fortifications, 
where the defects of the lines lay, the particu- 


lar times for every ſervice, diſttances of places, 


ſtrength and vigilance of the guards, wich _ 
temper and character of the officers who com 


manded in every poſt made an exact — | 
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med the deſign. of forcing Caſar's lines, he or- 


dered the, ſoldiers, to. make COVECr ings of oſier 404 Conſ. 
for their helmets, and provide themſelves with ee — 


faſcines for filling up the trenches. This done, 
he embarked by night in boats a great number 
of light · armed t and archers, with the 


. faſcines; and, having. drawn. together ſixty co- 


horts from the greater camp and che forts, he 
led them towards that part of the enemy's line 


5 ; which. lay neareſt the ſea, and was the fartheſt - 


6 diſtant from their head- quarters. The boats 
| and all the gallies that lay at Dyrrbackium, filled 


with men and faſcines, were ordered to the ſame 


| ſpot. The place, which Pompey de ſigned to at- 
tack, was. commanded by Lentulus  Marcellinu 


3 Poſthumus was to aſſiſt him; and it was defen- 
ded by:a ditch, fifteen feer broad, with a ram- 
part towards Pompey's lines, ten feet high and of 
equal thickneſs. Behind this, at the diſtance of 
fix. hundred feet, was another rampart; ſome- 
what lower than the former, and fronting the 
contrary way, deſigned as a defence againſt an 
attack from the ſea. But the line that was to 
join the two ramparts, and run along the ſea- 
ſhore, was not yet completed: And this, Pom- 
gey being informed of, it was of fatal conſequence 


to Cæſʒgꝓar. Pompey's ſixty cohorts approached at 


break of day towards Ceſar's line, and, by their 
ſudden appearance, greatly ſurpriſed the cohort 
0 we mand legion upon guard. Aer planted 
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- whoſe, health being infirm, Fals 
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- their ſcaling-ladders againſt the inward rampart, 
and, plying thoſe who defended it with darts 
and engines, ſpread a general terror over all that 
part of the works, which was ſtill increaſed by 
the multitude of archers that poured flights of 
arrows on all ſides. | In this extremity, the only 
refuge of Caſars men was to ply the — 3 
with ſtones ; but theſe were prevented from do- 
ing much execution by the oſiers with which the 
Pompeians had bound their helmets. At the 
ſame time the troops that came by ſea aſſailed 
the exterior rampart, and, ſoon diſcovering the 
defect in the lines, landed their men between the 
two ramparts, where the line of communication 
towards the ſea remained unfiniſhed ;4and thus, 
attacking in the rear the ſoldiers: that defended 
them, whey” —_ 5 50 bs progres from” 
boſs: 


3 i af e, is fe 
chick ſome cohorts to ſuſtain the flying troops: 
But, 48 the rout was become general, ney 
could neither perſuade them to rally, nor were 
able themſelves to withſtand the enemy's charge. 
The more ſupplies he ſent} the greater con- 
. was created, and the means of eſcape * 
came more difficult. In this action the Eagle- 
bearer of the ninth legion, finding himſelf 
dangerouſly - wounded, and that his rength © 
began to fail, called to ſome troopers who 
| paſſed by, and ſaid: 1 have curefulhy preſerved, 
10 ibe laſt moment of my life, this Eagle, with 
nn 1 have a a * now that I am 

555 . 8 . Sig, 
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Gurt 1 return it to CSA with the ſame de- N 
hay: Carry it to him, 1 beſeech you, nor fuffer his 5 
arme to experience, in laſing it, an ignominy evith 40 


wobich they have been hitherto unacguuinted. Thus get 


the Eagle was preſerved, but all the Centuri- 
ons, except one, of the firſt cohort were killed. 


The Pompeiant, now bearing down all before i 


them, approached the quarters of Marcellinut, 


when NM. Antony, who commanded in the near- 


eſt forts, was ſeen dei 
horts, from the higher grounds! His arrival 


put a ſtop to the enemy*s progreſs: And ſoon 
after Cæſur eame up in perſon with more tri 


ending,” with twelve co- 


eing informed of the attack by the ſmoke of 
the forts, the uſual ſignal on theſe 6ceaſions. 
He perceived that Pompey had foreed the lines, 


and had lodged himſelf on a ſpot from whence 
he could freely forage, and which allowed him 
a communication with the ſea, and, altering in 


tirely the project he had formed of incloſing 


him, he encamped as near to him as he could. 10 
An eagerneſs to repair this loſs was like to ; Cxſ. 


be the cauſe of his total ruin. No ſooner were 
the intrenchments of his new camp finiſhied, than 


Bell. 
Com. 


he was informed by his ſcouts, that à certain 


number of the enemy's cohorts, which appeared 


to them to be a complete legion, were -retired 
behind a wood, and ſeemed to be on their march 


to an old camp, which had been ſucceſſivel7 
occupied and abandoned by Ceſar and Pompey. 


This camp bordered upon a wood, and was a- 
bout four hundred paces from the ſea: It had 
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en. ere ſent to oppoſe a body of Pompey's troops. 
„ Upon their removing to a greater diſtance, 
Pamp had taken poſſeſſion of it, and, intending 
1 to lodge in it ſeveral legions, ſurrounded it 
with more extenſive intrenchments, incloſing a 
X ſmall camp. within one of a larger. circumfe- 
_ - rence. Hie likewiſe carried. an intrenchment 
from the left angle of his camp to the river 
through the ſpace of about four hundred ſpa- 
ces, which enabled him to water freely and 
without danger: But all theſe works he had 
chought proper to abandon... Hither the ſcouts 
reported they ſaw the ſtandard of a legion car- 
kried, which was allo. confirmed by thoſe who 
were ſtationed. in the higher forts,. The place 
was about five hundred paces from Pompey's 
| mew camp, and Ceſar hoped, that, if he could 
get to the old camp, unperceived by Pompey, 
all be ndl n ſuprice the. Een and cut 


wh 343} fable with thirry-thmee cohorts, i in a which number 
was the ninth legion, that had lately loſt ſo 
many of its Centurions and ſoldiers: And, tak- 
ing a circuit, arrived before Pompey had notice of 
bis deſig. Though the intrenchments were 
ſtrong, yet, charging the enemy briſkly with 
his left wing, where he commanded in 2 
he quickly drove them from the rampart: But 
they continued ſome time to defend the gates, 
Which were ſecured by a barricade; and here 
and who had betrayed C. Antonius, gave ſig- 
5 5 . = nal 


| Chap: vl. Tie Roman Fifi 
nal proofs of: his valour. At length Char! 


men prevailed, eut down the barricade, broke 


into the greater camp, and purſued the legion 
into the inward and leſſer one. But Fortune, 
ſays Caſar, which often effects mighty chan- 
ges from trifling cauſes, and'whoſe influence is 
never greater than in war, ſhewed its power on 


| this occaſion.” For the coherts of Cz/ar's right 


wing, unacquainted with the ſituation of 'the 


camp, and miſtaking the rampart which led to 


the river for one of its ſides, marched on that 
way in queſt of a gate; but, perèeiving their 
error, they got over the rampart and were fol- 
lowed by all the cavalry. This delay faved the 


enemy: For Pompey, having not 


face of abi, Pompey's legion, encouraged by 
his ſuccour, bravely defended themfelves, and 


ſtood their ground: On the other hand Cz/ar's 
cavalry, who had entered by a narrow breach 


in the rampart, foreſeeing that a retreat would 


de extremely difficult, made off immediately. 


The right wing which had no communication 
with the left, obſerving the conſternation of the 
cavalry, and fearing they ſhould be overpow- 


ered within the camp, retired the ſame way they | 
had entered; and many, to avoid being engaged 
in the narrow paſſes, threw themſelves into the 


ditch ; where, the firſt ranks being trodden to 


aug their bodies afforded : an eaſy paſſage for 
= thoſe 
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& of what paſ- 
_ fed, brought up a legion and a large body of 
horſe to Wlan his party; which, being feen 
advancing by both fides, quickly changed the 
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5 I 705- - thoſe that followed. The left wing, who, from 


„ 


the rampart whence they had driven the enemy, 


3 
2 Conf. ſaw Pompey advancing againſt them, and their 


own men flying, fearing to be entangled in the 
defiles, as they had the enemy upon them both 


within and without the camp, began alſo to re- 
treat. Nothing was to be ſeen but conſternation. 
and diſorder; and all Cæſar's efforts to rally his 
men were fruitleſs. If he ſeized any of them, 


they ſtruggled till they got away: If he laid 


hold of their colours, they left them in his 
hands: Not a man could be prevailed upon to 


face about. Id this calamity, what ſaved the 


army, ſays Ceſar,” from entire destruction was, 


that Pompey, apprehending an ambuſcade (pro- 


bably becauſe: the ſucceſs was — his hopes, 
as a little before he had ſeen his men worſted 
and put to flight) durſt not for ſome time ap- 
proach the intrenchments, and that his cavalry 


vere retarded in the purſuit by the narrowneſs 


of the ways and the difficulty: of paſſing the 


forts, which Ceſar 8 ſoldiers were maſters of. In 
theſe two actions Cæſar loſt nine hundred and 


5 fixty ſoldiers, thirty officers, and ſeveral Knights 


of note: Moſt of whom died without wounds, 
being trodden to death in the ditch, or on the 


banks of the river. He loſt alſo thirty-three 


colours. The priſoners, were delivered up to 
TZabienus, at his requeſt; and this deſerter, bru- 


ſult 


ng them in their calamity. z- and, after aſk- 


* them ſarcaſtically, whether it was e 5 
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tal and eruel as uſual, diverted himſelf with in- 
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_ beput roideath;. 75 
| Pompey was ſaluted Ane upon qhis! Occa- 
| Gon; a title which he bore ever after: But, nei- 


ther in his letters nor his conſular enſigns, did 


he think proper to aſſume the laurel. His 


party was ſo elated with this ſueceſs, that they 


thought the war at an end, and proclaimed every- 


where their victory with great exaggerations ?. 
Czſar, ſeeing all his projects diſconcerted, called 


his troops from the ſeveral forts into his camp, 
where, having aſſembled them, he ſaid, that 
they ought.not to be any, wiſe diſcouraged; at 
% what had happened, but ſhould put, in the 


s balance with their Pant ae ein . | 


. . Cicero Frag not appear to _ been. 3 in the fe bus < 


| mour. We have a letter from him to Atticus, written at 
this time from Dyrrbachium, which is as follows : ** You 


complain of not hearing from me, but I have nothing to 


ſend you that is worth your notice: For I abſolutely dif- 


« approve. of every thing that is done, and every thing 


* that happens here. I with I had rather conferred with, 


you, at a certain time, than correſponded” by letters. / 


<« defend you here with our party as well as I am able, 
«« ſo does Celer. I have hitherto declined all employment, 
and the rather, becauſe, I ſaw none in which I could 
< aft conſiſtently with my charaQer and ſituation. E 
"0 You alk me what news: Vou may know from Thde- 
tui what has lately happened : What remains to be done 
* doth not ſeem more difficult. My anxieties prey upon 
me ſo much, that I am reduced to a very low ſtate of 


„health: When I am ſomewhat recovered „I ſhall join our 
« General, who is now very ſanguine in his hopes. Our 


© friend Ma aQs in this cauſe with great ſpirit, ' This 


* 1s all I can fay to you ad "with AE Adies, 8 


Ad At.. xi. 4. : 
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VR. 7064 <« ſucceſsful nnn and ſhould e 


ce how Fortune had hitherto befriended : 


them 
| ductior 0m Ttaly, which they had ef- 
4 foted without bloodſhed 4 in the conqueſt of 
the two Spains, er. defended” by warlike 


| © troops: under the conduct of ſkilful and ex- 


rs ; in the ſubzection of Epi- 


Snus and che neighbouring] provinces, whence 
|  < they had been ſupplied wich Provilieps; and 
ein their paſſing ſafe o. 


er the ſea when the 
2 covered it with their fle ts, and were 
e poſſeſt of all the havens and coaſts. If they 
r were not ſueceſsful in every thing, they muſt 


| K endeavour, he ſaid; by prudence, to over- 


< come the diſappointments of Fortune; and 
cc attribute their late diſaſter to the caprice 


4 of that goddeſs, rather than to any fault on 
ee their ſide: For that he had led them on ſuc- 


4 ceſsfully, and had forced the enemy's camp; 


and, if ſome ſudden conſternation, the miſ- 
& taking their way, or any other miſhap, had 


« ſnatched a certain victory out of their hands, 


c they ought to exert their utmoſt endeavours 
to repair the diſgrace: Which would turn 
< their misfortunes to a benefit, as it had hap- 


<« pened at Gergovia, where thoſe, who had 
< been ſeized with a dread of the enemy, ſoon. 


& after earneſtly urged him to lead them to bat- 


<« tle.” This artful ſpeech was followed by the 


diſgrace of ſome Standard- bearers, who were 
reduced to the rank of private ſoldiers: But 
there was s little: occaſion for ſeverity; for the 


whole 
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whole army W and ſo W „ 


deſirous of expunging the ſtain their glory had 


47. 


received, that it was ſcarcely requiſite for the 494 cas 


5 officers to remind them of their duty. They 
| with one voice to be led to the enemy, 
and ſome of the more conſiderable Commanders. 
_ entreated Cæſar to venture a battle; but he did: 
not think it prudent to expoſe in the _ a- 


gainſt an enemy elated with ſucceſs, troops that 
had been juſt worſted, and in whom deep im- 


preſſions might remain of their late fright. = 


He therefore reſolved. to change his camp, and 


the whole plan of the war, and to give them 
time to recover thetnſelves. As ſoon as night 
approached, he ſent all the ſick and wounded, 


_ with the baggage to Apollonia, under the guard: 
of one legion, ordering them not to ſtop till 


they had reached the place: And at three in the 


morning he made all his forces, except two le- 


gions, file out of the ſeveral gates of the camp, 
and follow the ſame route that the "baggage: 


had taken. Soon after, that his march might 
not have the appearance of a flight, and be 
known to the enemy as late as poſſible, he or- 

dered the uſual ſignal of decamping to be given, 


and, ſetting out with the reſt of the troops, 
loſt ſight of the camp in a moment. Pompey, 


informed of his retreat, prepared to follow i him 


without delay, and ſent his cavalry to harraſs 
and retard his rear-· guard: But Cæſar, having 
no baggage, marched with ſuch expedition, 


that * did not come vp: with him till he had 


reached 
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ge reached the river Genuſus, He ſent is: oak 


with ſome light- armed troops againſt them, 


who charged with ſuch vigour, that they turned 


their backs. and returned to Pompey, leaving a, 


conſiderable number of their men dead upon the 


field. Cæſar, having croſſed the Genuſus and 
made a day's march, took up his quarters in his 
old camp at Aſparagium; where he gave ſtrict 
orders to the ſoldiers not to ſtroll without the 
rampart, and charged the cavalry, which he 


ſent out, as it were to forage, to return without 
delay by the Decuman gate, which was the moſt 


remote from the enemy. Pompey alſo took up 
his quarters in the camp he had formerly made, 
where the works being entire, and the ſoldiers 


having nothing to do, ſome made long excur- 


ſions in queſt of wood and forage, and others, 
who had come almoſt without any baggage, 


having ſet out on a ſudden, enticed by the near- 


neſs of their former camp, laid down their arms 


in their tents, and went to-fetch what they had 
left behind. This diſperſion rendered them un- 


able to continue the purſuit, as Cz/ar had fore- 
ſeen; and about noon. he gave the ſignal for 


decamping, and, by doubling that day's: march, 


- gained eight miles upon Pompey. The following 
| days he ſet out at three every morning, and Pom- | 


pey, after attempting for three days to over- 
take him, gave over the purſuit on the fourth, 


and began to think of other meaſures. 


Both Generals had at this time armies in Ma- 


 cedonia. Caæſar, when he was joined by M. Au- 


4 tony 


Tar * 
tony with the troops — Ttaly-rece wy Aden 
tation e and Atolia with aſſurances of 


ſubmiſſ 
condition that he would ſend troops to defend 


; 2 
e 
8 
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them. He bad accordingly diſpatched L. Caffius 
Longinus into Theſſaly with a legion of new levies 
and two hundred horſe; and C. Caluifius Sabinus. 
. with five cohorts: Deſiring them, as 


theſe provinces lay neareſt his camp, to provide 


: him with corn. The latter was well received by 
the Alolians, and, having driven out the enemyis 


garriſon from Cahdon and Neupatiumy poſſeſſed 


himſelf. of the whole country. In Tab, 


there, were two factions: Egereſatus, a man of 
years and, of eſtabliſhed credit, favoured Poms, 


pey: Peirtius, a young Nobleman,, exerted his 


3 


whole influence 1 in behalf of Cæſar. About the 
ſame time, Cu. Domilius Caluinus was ordered 
into Macedonia, with the eleventh and twelftle 
legions and five, hundred horſe: Whither he 
had been alſo invited by Menedemus, a principal 
man of the country, Whe aſſured him of the 


general affection of the inhabitants. Hen, 


on his fide, ſent meſſengers t to Scipio in Hria, to 
haſten his march, and come. and join Une 
the legions under his command. Cæſar give 


72 ˙% 1 
N 


on from all the States in thoſe parts, on 464 Coat 
— 


us a ſtrange : account. of this Proconſi al's. .* | 


viour in bis x province, which correſponds, howW- 


ever, very well with the reſt of his life. He tells 


ns, that, after receiving ſome affronts and checks 


from the barbarous people. of. mount, Amanug,. 


- IE afſumed the title of Imperator that he EX-, 


acted great ſoms of x money from the neigh- 
Vor. - SP bour- 


- 
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1 bn and Princes; obliged the Far- 
mers of the revenue to pay the two years 


taxes which lay in their hands, and advance a 


third by way of loan; and ſent orders to the 
whole province for levying cavalry. In his pro- 


greſs through Ala Minor, he found the natives 


in the greateſt; terror on account of the Par- 
thians; and his ſoldiers declared, that, though 


they were ready to ſerve againſt a publie enemy, 
they were not diſpoſed to act againſt the Conſul 


and their fellow- citizens. But, to ſtifle their 


diſcontents, he not only made them conſider- 
able preſents, but quartered them in Pergamus, 
and other rich towns, and gave up the whole 
eountry to their diſcretion. Heavy exactions, 
nevertheleſs, were made upon the province, and 


various new 


ground for them. Freedmen and' ſlaves were 


ſubjected to a capitation tax: Impoſts-were laid 


on pillars and doors of houſes : Corn, ſoldiers, 
mariners, arms, engines, carriages, in a word, 

everything that had a name, furniſhed-a ſufficient 
handle for extorting money: Governors were 
appointed not only over towns, but over villa- 
ges and caſtles; and he that acted with the 


greateſt rigour and cruelty was accounted the 


| Ts man, and the beſtcitizen, 'The province 


ſwarmed with Lictors, Overſeers, and Collectors, 


who, beſides the ſums impoſed by public au- 


thority, exacted money likewiſe on their own ac- 


count; colouring their iniquitous demands with 
a pretence that they had been expelled their 
5 W and native 2 and were in want of 


. e l 


pretences deviſed to ſerve as a 
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every ching. Add to all theſe calamities im- V. R. 70g. 
moderate uſury, an evil inſeparable from ſuch = . 
exorbitant exactions; for, when ſums are called 404 Con 
for beyond what a country is able to furniſh 
they ate obliged to apply for a delay, which, at 
any intereſt, is {till accounted a favour. Thus 
the debts of the province increaſed immenſely 
theſe two years. Scipio had given orders to ſize 
all the treaſure” of the remple of Diana at Ephe- 
us, with all the ſtarues of that goddeſs, when 
he received letters from Pompey, to lay aſide 
all other goncerns, and advance to him. Foſe-. Jol 2 
pbus relates, that, while he was in Syria, he be- 5 as 
headed Alexander, Prince of the Fews, under 
the frivolous pretext of his having formerly oc- 
caſioned ſome diſturbances in Judæa: but in 
truth, becauſe he favoured Cæſar's cauſe, like 
his unfortunate father, Ariſtobulus, who had 
been poiſoned a little before by Pompey's Parti- 
ſans, for the ſame reaſon. 
On Scipis's arrival in Macedonia, he found 
there Domitius, and advanced towards him by 
gteat marches ; but, being come within twenty 
miles of him, he ſuddenly Changed, his route, 
and, leaving M. Favonius at the river Haliac- 
mon, which ſeparates Maredonia from Theſſaly,. 
with eight cohorts, to guatd the baggage, and 
there to raiſe a POT he turned off in queſt of 
Cf SING, and marched ſo expeditiouſly” 
notice of is approach. At the fame time King 
Corus's cavalry came pouring upon Caſſius's 
can who, knowing” that Scipio was not far 
8 2 dif- 
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I G8 diſtant, believed the cavalry to be his, and re- 


tired, in a fright, to the mountains that begirt 

424 Cour Theſſaly, and thence directed his courſe towards 

Anöracia. Scipio, when he was preparing to fol- 

low him, was called back by Favonius, who in- 

formed him that Domizius was marching towards 

him, and that it would be impoſſible for him to 

defend his poſt. Marching, therefore, day and 

night without intermiſſion, he arrived ſo op- 

portunely, that his advanced guards and the 

duſt of Domitius s army were deſcried at the 

fame time. Thus Domitius's care preſerved Caſ- 

us, and Scipio s diligence Favonins. heſe two 
Generals kept one another in play, during the 
blockade of Dyrrhachium, without coming to 

5 any deciſive engagement. During which time, 
mb. | alſo, Calenus, taking the command of Caſſius's 

and .Calvifius's troops, penetrated into Acbaia, 
where Delpbos, Thebes, and Orchomenus ſubmit- 
ted to him: But he was ſtopped in his conqueſt 
by a Lieutenant of Pompey, Rutilius Lupus, who 

kept him out of the. Peloponneſus. _ 

Ceſar, from Apollonia, where he ſtaid bor d o 

| provide for his wounded, pay his army, ad. * 
garriſon the towns in his 3 ſet out to join 
Domitius Calvinus. He perceived, that, if Pom- 
pey. followed him, be muſt leave the ſea and the 
ammunition and proviſion he had treaſured up 
A Dyrrhachium,. and be reduced to engage him 
on equal terms; and, if Pompey paſſed into 
Lac, he purpoſed to join Domitius and march 
to its defence, by the coaſt of Nhricum : In fine, 


if Kale ſhould fall ae Apollonia and 1 15 


8 


* 
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and entlenvöür to exclude him from the ſea- Y. R. 705. 
coaſt, he intended to attack Scipio, and thereby 


force Pompey to come to his aſſiſtance. Cæſar, 
therefore, had diſpatched couriers to Calvinus 
to acquaint him with his defigns, and with or- 
ders how to act; and, having left four cohorts 


at Apollonia, one at Lifſus, and three at Oricum, 


marched through Epirus and Acarnania. Pom- 
Fey, on his ſide, penetrating into Cz/ar's views, 


made what haſte he could to join Scipio, that, if 
Cæſar ſhould march that way, he might pre- 
vent his being overpowered : But ſhould he ſtill 


keep near the ſea, becauſe of the legions and ca- 
valry he expected from ah, in that event he 


purpoſed to fall upon Calvinus with all his forces. 
Both Generals, therefore, marched with the 


greateſt expedition, as well to afford timely re- 


| Hef to their friends, as not to miſs the oppor- 
tunity of diſtreſſing their enemies. Cæſar, how. 


ever, had been forced to turn off to Apollonia, 


and Pompey, taking the direct way through Can- 


davia, arrived firſt in Macedonia: And F ortune 


had almoſt thrown Domitius into his hands. 


For Cæſar's late defeat, which the  Pompeians 
greatly exaggerated in their letters, having 


induced ſeveral States to throw off their allegi- 


ance, his couriers to Domilius were intercepted; 


and this General, having conſumed all the pro- | 


viſions near his camp, had quitted it at this 
time, and was upon his march to Heraclea Sen- 
tica, a town of the Candavigns. What ſaved 
him was, that his ſcouts met accidentally with 
ſome Mbregians, ſervants of # gus and Raſcil- 
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Jus, who, either from ancient familiarity or from 
a motive of vain- glory, informed them of all 
that» had paſſed, and of Pompey's approach: 


Which news being immediately carried to Cal- 


vinus, who was not above four hours march 


J from the enemy, he inſtantly turned off, and 


joined Ceſar at .Eginium, a town on the borders 


of Theſſaly. 


. From ginium Ceſar 1 ooh all his 


| forces to Gemphi, the firſt town of Theſaly on the 


fide of Epirus. A few months before, the inha- 
bitants of their own accord had ſent him a de- 
putation, to petition for a garriſon, and make 

him an offer of what their country produced 


But now Androſthenes, Prætor of Theſſaly, chu- 
ſing rather to be the companion of Pompey's 


good fortune than a partner with Cæſar in his ad- 
verſity, ordered all the people, whether free or 
ſlaves, to aſſemble in the town, and, having 


; ſhut the gates againſt Cæſar, ſent letters to Sci- 


pio and Pompey to come to his aſſiſtance, intima- 
ting, that the town was ſtrong enough to hold 


out if they uſed diſpatch, but was by no means 


in a condition to ſuſtain a long ſiege. Scipio 
was then at Lariſſa, and Pompey had not yet en · 


tered Theſſaly. Cæſar, after fortifying his camp 


and preparing every thing for a ſudden attack, 
called his ſoldiers together, and repreſented to 


them, of what conſequence it was to make 
them ſelves maſters of an opulent city, aboun- 
60 ding i in all ſorts of commodities, and, by the 


«terror. of whoſe puniſhment, other States 


1 "would be awed Into ſubmiſſion : : And this 


e muſt 


© * 
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« muſt be done before any ſuccours could ar- 
<« rive.“ His ſoldiers having ſhewed an un- 


common ardour, he led them on to the aſſault 
at three in the afternoon, and was maſter of it 


before ſun-ſet. After giving it up to be plun- 


dered by his ſoldiers, he marched on to Metro- 


polis, where he arrived before” the inhabitants 
were appriſed of the diſaſter of their neigh- 


bours. The Metropolitans propoſed at firſt to 
ſtand upon their defence, but, being made ac- 


quainted with the fate of Gomphi, they opened 


their gates, and Cæſar ſuffered no harm to be 


done them, The other States of Theſſaly," ob- 


ſerving the different fates of theſe two cities, 


readily ſubmitted z except Lariſſa, which was 


awed by Scipio's legions. Cæſar now reſolved to 
encamp, and wait for Pompoy, For this purpoſe 
he pitched upon a convenient ſpot near a town 


called Pharſalus: And the adjacent country be- 
ing good, and covered with corn, which was now 
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almoſt + wif he thought it 2 proper ſituation 
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This circumflance determines nearly the time of the 


Julian year when Cæſar fat down in Theſſaly, and that of 


the battle of Phar/alia, w which was about a month after: 


And, as we know the day of the Roman year when this faid 
battle was fought, it ſerves to determine the relation of the 


Nauze, printed in the 26th vol. of the Memoiret de Littera- 
note: M. Abbe Belley a depuis communiquè, à ÞP au 


* teur de ce memoire, Þ extrait ſulvant d' une lettre ecrite 
*'a M. Pellerin par M. de Clairambanit, Conſul de France 


Roman with the Julian year. In a diſcourſe of M. 4% la | 


ture, of the Royal Academy of Paris, we find the following 


fg FOO en date du 4 1755: Sui paut les infor- 


„ mation: 
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for the theatre of war, and for determining | his 
"" AM with his rival. 5 

Pompey came ſoon into 7 Leah, and, Joining: 
adio s legions with his own in one camp, he 
firſt thanked his own men for their late impor- 
tant ſervices, and then exhorted Scipio's troops 
to claim their ſhare of the booty to which his 
late victory had intitled them. He divided all 
the honours of command with Scipio, ordering 
a prætorian tent to be prepared for him, and the 
trumpets. to attend him. This increaſe of 
ſtrength, by the union of two powerful ar- 
mies, raiſed to ſuch a height the preſumption 
of his followers, and their aſſurance of victory, 
that now all delays. were conſidered in no other 
light, than as an odious hindrance of their return, 
into Italy: Inſomuch that, if Pompey on any o. 
cCaſion acted with ſlowneſs and circumſpection, 

they . complained, /** that he induſtriouſly pro- 
e tracted the war, which could eaſily be brought 
*©toa conc]ulion i in one day, in the view of gra- 
6c tifying his ambition for command, and keep- 
6 ing in his dependence ſuch a number of CON- 

ct ſular and prætorian Senators.” They, began | 
to contend with one another about the dignities 
and prieſthoods of the State, and diſpoſed of the 
conſulſhip for ſeveral years. They even ſued for 
oo e and eſtates of thoſe who asd 


e mations que j ai ds en Tusssalir , i 8 5 ce gue 
m en on rapport? ici les gens de ce pays-la, la moiſſon s'y fait 
oc dans le mois de Juin; du cõtè de Lar185A & de Tricala, 
" ee des les primiers Jour de Juin; & du ct de Jannina | 

| 4 VOOR = cen eſt que du 15 au 20 du meme mois.” _ 
DUR Ceſar's, 


8 
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Cæſar's party: And a warm debate aroſe in V. R. 7 * 


Council, whether L. Hirrus, whom Pompey had 
ſent Ambaſſador to the Parthians, ſhould be al- 
lowed, in the next election for Prætors, to ſtand 


Bef. Chr. 
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2 candidate for that office i in his abſence. His 


friends implored Pompey to make good the pro- 
miſe he had made him at his departure, and not 
ſuffer him to be deceived by depending on his 


honour; while ſuch as aſpired to this office com- 


plained publicly that a promiſe ſhould be made 


to any one candidate, when all were embarked 
in the ſame cauſe, and ſhared the like dangers. 
Great was the competition, and not without per- 
ſonal abuſe between Lentulus Spinther, L. Domi- 
tius, and Scipio, about the High- prieſthood, with 
which Cæſar was inveſted; the firſt pleading his 


5 age, the ſecond his dignity, and intereſt in the 


city, the third his alliance with Pompey. | Attius 


Rufus impeached Afranius before his General, 
charging him with being the cauſe of the 
loſs of the army in Spain, L. Domitius moved 


in Council, that, after Cæſar's deſtruction, a com- : 


miſſion of the Senators in Pompey's camp. ſhould 


be impowered to pronounce judgment upon 
_ thoſe who had either ſtaid in ah, or, after re- 
moving to countries under Pompey's command, 
had taken no ſhare in the war; and that three 


billets ſhould be given to theſe judges, one for ac- 
quittal, one for condemnation, 4nd : a third for a 


pecuniary fine. Thus every one's thoughts were 
employed on the honours and profit he was to 
ſhare, or the vengeance he hoped to inflict upon 
PE, enemies: But no one e conſidered by what 


* 
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v. R. 705. methods the victory was to be obtained, looking = 
of no upon Cæſar as a certain and eaſy conqueſt. 
994 Conf. This account of the behaviour of the Pompeian 9 


1 The Rom 


Chiefs is not only given by Cæſar, but by all 
the other hiſtorians ; and well might Cicero con- 
ceive the greateſt Ain for the company he 
was engaged with *, There i is one mee 


* We. 3 Ciceros account of 8 in a Jetter 1 to M. 

1 written in the year 707 : I reſolved to ſacrifice all 
1 conſiderations of perſonal ſafety to the diftates of my ho- 

4 nour: And accordingly I joined Pompey in Greece. But 
*« no ſooner arrived in his army, than I had occaſion to e- 
«« pent of my reſolution ; not ſo much from the danger to 
4% which I was myſelf expoſed, as from tne many capital 
1 28 diſcovered among them: In the firſt place, Pom- 

beꝰs forces were neither very conſiderable in point of num» 
cc 527 ſat the battle of Pbanſalia, they were more than 
double of thoſe,of Cæſar] nor by any means compoſed of 
& warlike troops; and, in the next place, excepting Pem- 
60 pꝙ himſelf, and a few others of the principal Leaders, they 
&« carried on the war with ſuch a ſpirit of rapaciouſneſs, and 
e breathed ſuch principles of cruelty in their converſation, 
« that J could not think even upon our ſucceſs without 
« horror. To this I muſt add, that ſome of our moſt dig- 
« nified men were deeply involved in debt; and, in ſhort, 
e there was nothing good among them but their cauſe, 
„Thus, deſpairing of ſucceſs, I adviſed (what indeed I had 
« always recommended) that propoſals of accommodation 
* ſhould be offered to Cæſgqar; and, when I found Pompey 
<<. utterly. aver ſe to all meaſures of that kind, I endeayoured 
te to perſuade him at leaſt to avoid a general battle. This laſt 
«« advice he ſeemed ſometimes inclined to follow ; and . pro- 
« bably, would have followed, if a certain engagement, in 
. < which his troops behaved bravely, and he gained the vic- 
* tory, had not given him too great a confidence in them. 

« From that moment, all the ſkill and conduct of this great 
70 _ * to haye forſaken him? Pad he ated fo little 

cc like 
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ſuggeſted to us by Cicero which had the greateſt 
influence in determining Pompey's conduct at this 
time, his ſuperſtitious regard to omens, and the 
admonitions of diviners ; to which his nature was 


0 
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ſtronęhh addicted. The Haruſpices were all on 


his ſide, and Aattered him with every thing that 
was preſperous; and, beſides thoſe in his own 
camp, the whole fraternity of them at Rome 
were ſending him perpetual accounts of the for- 
tunate and auſpicious ſignifications which they 
had obſerved in the entrails of their victims *. 
The two armies were now in ſight of each 


P ; and Cz/ar, having provided for the ſub- 


ſiſtence of his troops, and given them ſome days 


reſt, thought it time to make a trial how Pompey 


ſtood affected to a general engagement. Accor- 
8 dingly, he drew out all his forces in order of 


44 like 2 Sat, that, th a raw and unexperienced army,” 
ſhe had at Phar/alia 11 legions of Roman citizens, of which 


8 were made up of veterans] * he imprudently gave battle 


* to the moſt brave and martial legions. The conſequence 


« was, that he ſuffered a moſt ſhameful defeat; and, aban- | 


«« doning his camp to Cæſar, he was obliged to run away un- 
b accompanied even with a ſingle attendant. Ad. Fam. 
vii. 3. Melm. viii. 1. It is certain, therefore, that Pom - 


pey was not driven, as Dr. Middleton puts it, by a ſenſe of 


ſhame, and againſt his judgment, to the experiment of a de- 
ciſive action: Pompeius, longe diver/a aliis ſuadentibus (quorum 
| pleri 1que hortabantur, ut in Italiam tran/milteret : Ali, at bellum 
traberet, quod dignatione partium in dies ip/is. magis properum 
. feret ) uſus impetu ſuo hoſtem ſecutus oft. Vell. Pat. I. ii. c. 52. 


* Hoc civili bello, Dii immortales !—quz nobis in Græ· 
ciam Romà reſponſa Haruſpicum miſſa ſunt ? que dias 
Pompeio. ?—etenim ille admodum extis et oſtentis movebatur. | 


D: Dia: ii „„ | | E 


— — . Se a Cond, Dr a_0 
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diſtance from Pompey's; and each day he drew 


— — nearer and nearer to him; inſpiring his men by 


this conduct with freſh courage, and a contempt 
of an army that dared not to leave the heights 


where they were incamped. His cavalry being s 


much inferior in number to thoſe of the enemy, he 


followed a method he had formerly put in practice 
with ſucceſs to ſtrengthen them. He ſingled out 
the ſtouteſt and nimbleſt of his foot ſoldiers, 


and accuſtomed them to fight within the ranks 
of the horſe; who were thereby ſo much em- 
boldened, that, though but a thouſand in num- 


ber, they would upon occaſion ſuſtain the charge 


of Pompey's ſeven tlwuſand; and in one ſkir- 
miſh they had actually the advantage, and killed 


Agus, one of the Allobrogian brothers. 


Pompey, who was come to Pharſalia with a 
füm reſolution to give battle, drew up his army 


at the foot of the mountain, upon which his 


camp ſtood; preſuming, that ſuch was Cæſar's 


- eagerneſs and temerity, that he would venture 


to fight him in that diſadvantageous ſituation. 
This Cæſar would in no manner conſent to; 
and, deſpairing to draw his adyerſary to battle 


on equal terms, he determined to move his camp, 


and to be always upon the march; in hopes, 


that, by frequently ſhifting his ground, he might 
the better be ſupplied with proviſions, harraſs 
his enemy leſs uſed to fatigue, and find an op- 
portunity of forcing them to a general action. 
But, juſt as the order for marching was given, 


8 55 perceived that ds had quitted his in- - 
trench» 
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trenehments, and advanced * than uſual J. R. 705 
with his army in array, on a ſpot where he eould * en 
engage them without diſadvantage: And, turn- —.— Cr 
ing to his ſoldiers, „ let us no longer, ſaid he, 
« think . of marching; now is the time for 
« fighting, ſo long, wiſhed for ; let us, there- 
fore, arm ourſelves with courage, and not 
6 miſs, ſo favourable an opportunity.“ Upon 
this, he immediately drew out his eue Pom 
pcs real deſign was to draw on a battle: He 
had taken his reſolution, and, in a, Council of 
war held two days before, he had declared, 
4 that Cæſar's army would be defeated before 
the infantry. came to engage.” And when 
ſome expreſſed their ſurpriſe at this ſpeech: . I 
« know, ſaid he, that what I promiſe appears 
* almoſt incredible ; 1 but hear the reaſons on 
« which I ground mj confidence, that you may 
<« advance to battle with the greater aſſurance. 
” I. have engaged the cavalry to promiſe, that, 
045 as ſoon as the armies draw near, they ſhall fall 
ec upon Cæſars right wing; and, taking, it in 
« flank and rear, force it to recoil in confuſion 
= upon the main body, and thus throw the 
« whole. army inte diſorder before we have 
6 launched a dart. In this manner we ſhall ob- | 
< tain,a complete victory without expoſing. the : 
« legions to any perik; nor can there be any | 

60 difficulty in the deſign, ſince we are ſo mucir 
ſuperior to them in cavalry. He warned 

« them at the ſame time * to be in readineſs for 

« battle ; and that, ſince permiſſion to fight the 


2 ee Which * had, ſo often demanded, 
« was 
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2 R:705. was now granted them, to anſwer by their va- 


jour the enpectation every one had conceived 


** 
2 of them!” Labienur highly applauded this 


„ ſcheme; and, expreſſng the greateſt con- 
tempt for Ceſare army, which he aſſured them 


was almoſt intirely made up of new levies, 
raiſed in Ciſalpiue Gaul, and eſpecially i in the colo- 


nies beyond the Po, he took an oath, which he 


proffered to all thoſe that were pre ſent, never to 


teturn again to their camp, unleſs victorious. Af- 


ter theſe ſolemn engagements, they ſeparated, 
full of joy and expectation, aſſuring them ſelves 


of victory; and relying intirely on the ability of 
their General, who, in an affair of that impor- 


tance; would promiſe nothing, they were confi- 


dent, without a certainty of ſucceſs.” 


The two armies” were drawn up in the fol. 


_ lowing manner: Pompey, placed in his left wing, 
where he deſigned to command in perſon, the 


two legions taken from Cz/ar in the begin ning 
of the quarrel by a decree of the Senate, Scipio 
was in the center, with the legions he had brought 


out of H7ia; and the Cilician legion, joined to 


the Spaniſh cohorts brought over by  Afranius, 
formed the right wing. Theſe Polly eſteemed 
his beſt troops. The reſt of his forces he diſtri- 


buted between the wings and the main body. 
He had in all forty-five thouſand men, beſides 


— two'cotiorts of volunteers, who had ſerved under 


him in his former wars; and who, out of affec- 
o their old General, though their legal time 


was expited, flocked to his ſtandard on this oc- 
caflori, and were diſperſed by him in different 
| ___quars 
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quarters of his army. His other ſeven cohorts V. R. 704: 


AChts 


were left to guard the camp and the adjoin- 


ing forts. The Enipeus covered his right wing; 42+ Con- 
and, on that account, he placed all the horſe 


with the archers and ſlingers in the left. Cæſar, 
| obſerving. his ancient cuſtom, placed the tenth 
legion in the right, and the ninth in the left 
wing; and, as this laſt. was conſiderably weak 
ened by the ſeveral actions at Dyrrbachium, he 
joined the eighth qto it in ſuch a manner, that 
| hs formed as it Were but one legion, 
orders mutually to ſuceour aches: His 
whole army amounted to fourſcore cohorts, mak - 


ing in all twenty-two: thouſand | men; beſides- 
two cohorts left to guard the camp. Domitius 
Calvinus was in the center, M. Antony: in the 
left wing, and P. Hila in the right. Cæſur him- 
ſelf took his poſt oppoſite; to Pompey; at the head 
of the tenth legion; and, as he had obſerved that 
the diſpoſition of the enemy was contrived to 
out- flank his right wing, to obviate that incon- 
veniency, he made a draught of ſix cohorts 
from his rear line, formed them into a ſeparate 
body, and oppoſed them to Pompey's horſe, in- 
ſtructing them in the part they were to act, and 
admoniſhing them, that the ſucceſs of that daß 
would depend chiefly on their courage. At the 
ſame time he charged the whole army, and parti- 
cularly the third line, not to advance to battle 
without orders; which, when he ſaw it your” 


he would give by making the uſual fignal:* 


his harangue to them before the battle, — # 
minding them 'of the many favours received at 


his 
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his hands, he chiefly inſiſted on oh | injuſtice 


< and obſtinacy of his enemies, who had forced 


him to enter upon this war, and to proſe - 


e cute: it againſt his will. They themſelves, 


he told them, had been witneſſes of his ear- 


<« neſt endeavours after peace, and that he had | 


<< Jeft nothing unattempted to avoid waſting. the 


« blood of his ſoldiers, and to ſpare the Com- 


„ monwealth the loſs of her armies.” After his 


1 ſpeech, obſerving the ardour offhis ſoldiers for the 
fight,” he ordered the trum 


to ſound the 
charge. Among the foldiersin Czſar's army was 


one Craſtinus, a man of diſtinguiſhed courage, 
who, the year before, had been firſt Centurion 
of the tenth legion. This brave officer, as ſoorf 
as the ſignal was given, called out to thoſe next 
him, Follow me, you that were formerly under 
my command, and "acquit yourſelves of the 
duty you owe to your General. This one 
„ battle will reſtore him to his proper dignity,” ; 
et and ũs to the enjoyment of our freedom. At 
the fame, turning to Cæſar, General, fays he, 
„this day you ſhall be ſatisfied with my heha- 
* viour; and, whether J live or hey I will de- 
_ &'ſerve'your commendations.”” So ſaying, he 
marched; up to the enemy, nia began the at- 


OY 


tack with an hundred and army op pnad Mons f 


who followed him. 


Between the two 3 chere was Rory ale 


make, 


nqugh for them to move forwards upon one ano- 
that, and Wt: a ſhock, as is uſual: But Pompey 
oops orders to keep their ground, 
that Caſas troops as 1 all the way to 
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55 make. In this; he is ſaid to have been dutected YL. R. r 


by the advice of Tyiarius, that the enemy's ranks. 
5 — be diſordered, and the ſoldiers put out 
of breath, by having ſo far to run. It was alſo 


thought; that the enemy's javelins would have 
leſs effect upon his troops at reſt; than if they 


ſprung, forward to meet them. But herein, ſays 
<« Cz/ar; he ſeems to have ated contrary to reaſon; 


ach . 


| © becauſe there is a certain alactity and ardour of 


6 mind naturally platited in every man, which is 
« inflamed by the deſire of fighting, and which 


3: t an able General, far from reprefling; will, by all 
e the methods he can deviſe, foment and che- 


60 riſh: Nor was it a vain inſtitution of our an- 


« ceſtors, that the trumpets ſhould ſound on eve= 
ry fide; and that the whole army ſhoutd raiſe 


* a ſhout, in order to animate the courage © $9 


e their on men, and ſtrike a terror into the 
<« enemy.” However, Cæſar's ſoldiers entirely 


| defeated Pompey's hopes by their good diſcipline 


and experience: Fot, perceiving the enemy did 


not ſtir, they halted of their own accord, in th 


midſt of their career; and, having taken a mo- 


ment's breath, put themſelves a ſecond time in 


motion, matched up in good order, flung their 


javelins, and then, as Caſar had ordered, be- 


took themſelves to their iwords. Nor did Pox- 


pey's men act with leſs preſence of mind; for 
they bravely ſuſtained their attack; and, having 


launched their javelins, immediately had alſo 


recourſe to their ſwords... At this inſtant, Pom - 


pcs horſe, ſupported by the archers and ſlingets,. 
attacked Ceſar” $3 and, NW cy them 


Vor. X. | bs „ 
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to give cond; began to extend themſelves in 


order to flank the infantry. Whereupon Ceſar | 
gave the ſignal to the fix cohorts, who fell on 
 Pompey's cavalry with ſuch fury, that they not 


2 only drove them from the field of battle, but 


even forced them to take refuge in the moun- 
tains. It is reported by ſome hiſtorians, that 
Caſar ordered his ſoldiers to aim at the faces 
of the enemy; and that this contrivance ſerved 
much to diſorder the nice and effeminate Knights, 


who could not bear the thoughts of being diſ- | 


figured. He himſelf, however, has not men- 

_  rioned this ſtratagem. The archers and ſlingers, 
7 deprived of the protection of the horſe, were ſoon 
cut to pieces, The ſame cohorts, having thus 


driven the cavalry entirely out of the field, turn- 


ed upon the enemy's left wing, and began to 


charge it in the rear. Cz/ar at the ſame time 


brought up bis third line, which had not been en- 


gaged. The left wing of the enemy, thus at- 
tacked in front by freſh troops, and in the rear 


dy the victorious cohorts, made but a faint re- 


ſiſtance, and fled to their camp. Pompey, upon 


ſeeing that part of his army, on which he chiefly 


depended, put into diſorder, deſpaired of being 


able to reſtore the battle, had retired from the 
field to wait the event in his tent. Czar, tho“ 
the battle laſted till noon, and the weather was 


exceſſively hot, yet, encouraging his. ſoldiers, led 

them on, notwith ſtanding their fatigue, to attack 
the intrenchments of the vanquiſhed. The camp 
was bravely defended by the cohorts left for its 


Suard, and 3 10 a body of Thracians 
N ne 
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and other, barbarians. The ſoldiers who bad LY Ae b 


My 
* 


fled from the battle were in too great a conſter- «7, 


nation 0 think of any thing but of making their 409 Cent. „ 


e * 


ape. Theſe freſn troops were overpowered. 
8 driven from the rampart, and en, 
to fly to the neighbouring mountains. 

Pompey, perceiving that all was loſt, my chat 
hig intrenchments were forced, quitting his mi: 
litary dreſs for a habit more ſuitable to his ill, 
fortune, mounted his horſe, and, withdrawing 

by the Decuman gate, rode full ſpeed to Lariſſa. 
He would not enter the town, though invited by Dio. 
the citizens, that he might not expoſe them to the 
reſentment of Cæſar: But, having called for what 

he wanted, he adviſed them to ſubmit to the 
conqueror. Thence, continuing his flight day 
and night, without intermiſſion, he arrived on 
the ſea · ſide with thirty horſe, and went on board 
a ſhip: of burden; often complaining e that . 
had been ſo far deceived in his opinion of his 
* followers; as to ſee thoſe very men, from whom 
the expected victory, the firſt to fly, and betray, - 

& him to his enemies.” His camp ſhewed how, 
little he and his followers dreamed of the iſſue 
of that day. The tents of the Grandees were 
adorned with branches of myrtle, and ſhaded 
with ivy the tables were found covered, the 
ſide-boards loaded with plate; and, in a word, 
every thing gave proofs of the bigheſt We 
and the greateſt aſſurance of victory. . 
| Ceſar, not thinking his victory yer 8 155 
_ earneſtly intreated his ſoldiers to form a line of 
| circumyallation round the mountain, whither a 
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pant of the conquered army had Win But 
the Pompeians quickly abandoned a poſt which 


. for want of water was not tenable, and endea- 


voured to reach the city of Lariſſa: Whereup- 


on Cæſar, dividing his army, left one part to 
guard Pompey's camp, ſent back another to his 
own, and, with four legions, taking a nearer 
road than that by which the enemy paſſed; he 


5 found means to intercept them, and after fix 


miles march drew up in order of battle. How-. 


ever, the vanquiſhed troops once more found 


— 


protection from a mountain, at the foot of which 


ran a rivulet. Though Cæſar's men were great- 


_ by fatigued by fighting the Whole day, yet be- 
fore night they flung up ſome works which were 


ſufficient to prevent the enemy from having any 
communication with the rivulet: Who, by this 


ſtep, being cut off from all hopes of relief, or 


of making good their retreat, ſent Deputies to 


treat of a ſurrendry. Affairs continued in this 


ſituation all that night, and ſome Senators took 


the occaſion to make their eſcape. At break of 


- day they came down into the plain, apy | 


vered up their arms; humbly 


E Jar's goodneſs, and ſuing for mercy. * not 


only granted them readily their lives, but ſpoke 


to them with the greatefſt humanity, and gave 


{rift orders that nothing ſhould be taken from 
them. Her then ſent for the legions that had 


paſſed the night in the camp, to relieve thoſe he 
bad employed in the purſuit: And, being de- 
termined to follow Pompey, he began his march, 
and arrived the ſame day at Lariſſa. Thus C. 


— A 
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_ - far, by his admirable ſkill, and the indefatigable Y. 
induſtry. of his ſoldiers, obtained the moſt com- 


plete and important victory. According to his 
own account, he loſt but two hundred men, 


with thirty Centurions. To the body of Craf- . 
tinus, who had been killed in the beginning of 


the engagement, he ordered particular honours 


to be paid. On Pompey's ſide there fell fifteen 


thouſand; of whom the greateſt number were 
ſervants, and thoſe who guarded the tents; only 


ſix thouſand ſoldiers were killed, ten Nabe ” 


and forty Knights. Upwards of twenty-four 
thouſand were made priſoners ; for the cohorts 
that garriſoned the forts ſurrendered to Sylla. 
One hundred and eighty colours and nine cagles 


were taken. L. Domitius Abenobarbus, that mor- 


tal enemy to Ceſar, was overtaken in his flight, 
and put to death. Dio relates, that Cæſar 


Plut. in 


cauſed all thoſe to be ſlain, who, having been 


once pardoned, had. a ſecond time carried arms 


againſt him. But this circumſtance may well 
be doubted, ſince all the hiſtorians are unani- 


mous in extolling his clemency both in the battle, . 


and after it. As ſoon as he ſaw his enemies de- 


J WW 


y Plutarch and dk ſay twelve hundred. | 
Cicero, Philip. ii. c. 29, accuſes Antony of having killed 
1 and ſome others whom Cæſar probably would have 


ſpared: Futras in acie Pharſalica ante/ignarius : L. Domitium, 
 nobilifimum et clariſſimum virum, occideras : Multos, qui de præ- 


is effugerant, quos Ceſar, ut nonnulles, fortaſſe ſervaſſtt, crude- 


Vm perfecutus trucidaras. He commanded, MY, * 


forces ſent after the runaways. 


\ 


= Illud notandum eſt: Ut primum C. Gr inclinatam 3 
Pompeianorum aciem : Neque 27 5 neque antiquius 


quid- 


3 
V. R. 26. 

 Bef, Chr. 
. 
404 Con. 
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Pliny, L vii. 


c. 25 


Sen, de Ira, 


i. 23. 
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ey he cried to his ſoldiers 20 Heure the Blood of 
their fellow-citizens. Upon viewing the field of 
battle, he ſaid with a ſigh: They have forced me 
to this ſad neceſſity. Ceſar muſt have ſought the aſ- 

* fiftarice of bis ſoldiers, or 'muſt have periſhed. He 
generouſly pardoned all thoſe he had made pri- 


Toners: And Pliny and Seneca have obſerved 


that, having foupd in Pompey's tent a great ma- 
ny letters from ſeveral great men, in which, 


5 undoubtedly, they had expreſſed in the warmeſt 


manner their zeal for his party, he inſtantly 
gave orders to burn them. * Although,” ſays 
the laſt of theſe writers, be was perfectly mo- 
« derate in his anger, yet he rather choſe to put 
it out of his power to reſent ſuch injuries, 


and thought that the moſt obliging manner 
c of pardoning was to be ignorant of the nature 


of the offence.? Dio him tells us, that he 
© pardoned all the Kings and States who had aſ- 


ſiſted Pompey, and demanded nothing more of 


them than a ſum of money; and, conſidering, 


adds the hiſtorian, that he himſelf was little 


known to them, and that they were under mary 
and great obligations to Pompey, he had more 
"regard for thoſe who had appeared in arms, 
than for the others who had deſerted their bene- 
fackor. To the e who ſent Deputies t to 


* 


e habuit, quam omnes partes {militari et Hits et 
conſuetudine utar) dimitteret. Proh Dii immortales, quod 


hujus voluntatis erga Brutum fuæ poſtea vir tam mitis pretiumm 


tulit! Nihil illa victoria mirabilius, magnificentius, elarius 


: n, Pell Pat. 1. il. e. Fe 50 ; 


fait; quando neminem, niſi acie oonſumptum, civem * | 
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1 to ſollicit their pardon, he granted it, with 5 a 58. 
tis reproach: How long, having merited | 

death by your degeneracy, will you owe your 42 2 

t ſafety to the glory of your anceſtors ? 

This famous battle was fought on the oth of 5 | 

Auguſt, * as appears by an inſcription produced 

by the learned Muratori; a eireumſtance un- 

known-1 in Lucan s time: | = 


T4 3 The 


3 The 975 of PRE: of the Roman year, 8 to Pri- 
mate Uſher, correſponded with the 675 of June of the Julian; 
but the battle, I ſhould think, was fought later in the year. | 
Cæſar encamped in the plains of Phar/alia, when the corn Czfar de 
was almoſt ripe, que prope jam matura erat. It was therefore- Bell. 
in the end of May; or beginning of June, of the Julian year. erm. lb. 
Pompey followed him a few days after, paucis poft diebus, but 
was in no haſte to give him battle. Cæſar had time to ex- 
erciſe his troops, to teach his light-armed ſoldiers to fight 
among the cavalry, and to raiſe the ſpirit and courage of his 
men, by ſending them daily to offer battle to the enemy, con- 
tinentibus diebus, There were ſeveral ſkirmiſhes between par- | 
ties detached from the two armies. Appian and Lucan both 
tell us, that, before the battle, Cæſar's troops had been ſent 
out to gather corn: And, in fine, Cæſar deſpairing to drax 
Pompey to an engagement, was preparing to march to another 
place; and one of his reaſons was, the better to ſupply his 
army with proviſions. So that we cannot allow leſs than a 
month between Caſar's arrival in The/ah and the battle. 
Now, the harveſt in that country, as has been remarked 
above, does not come on before the beginning of Fune at La- f 
riſa, and ther 5th or 20th at Jannina. The gib of Aug, 5 
of the Roman year, muſt, therefore, have correſponded with 
the end, or 2076 of June of the Julian year: And thus the 
battle was given a few days after the harveſt ; which agrees 
with Plutarch, who tells us, that it was fought 3 in the greateſt 
heat of ſummer ; and with Suetonius, who ſays, that Ca/ar be- 
| _— we e n. at Sep p e Whick he did not 
4 begin | 


* 
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The news of Ponipey's defeat was brought to 


Dyrrhachium by Labienus, who eſcaped thither 
' with the Gallic and German horſe. Cato had been 


left Governor of the town with fifteen cohorts,” 


and with him were Cicero, the learned Varro, 
and ſome other Senators. They all, cane 


i ately, in the greateſt conſternation, got on board 


the ſhips 1 in the port with their troops, and re- 


pPaired to the iſland of, Copcyra, which was the 


general rendezyous of Pompey's followers. D, 


' Lelius brought there his fleet from before Brun- 


duſium, where he was attempting to block up 


the port : C. Caſius, who had juſt burned two 


1 : : "oF Cæſar's fleets, one of thirty-five fail at Meſſar 


na, commanded. by M. Pomponius, and another. 
at Vibo, under the orders of P. Sulpitius, con- 


fiſting of five gallies, arrived there with the Sy- 


- rian, Phenician,. and Cilician ſquadrons from Si- 


&h.; and thither alſo OBovins brought the ſhips 


under his command. Toung Pompey and Copo- 
nius had been deſerted by their forces, and ar- 


+ Flut. in - 
| Eat. a Cie. 


' -as the ſuperior in dignity ; and that, upon his 


rived without them. Here a general Council 
was held, and we are told by Plutarch, that Cata 
offered the command of his cohorts: to Cicero, 


refuſal and declaration, that he Sod” Join na 


longer in the war, young Pompey was ſo en» 


raged, chat he drew his ſword, and would have 


killed My if Sip py not eee 15 There : 


way 


— ds ande endo wincer, 1 when dure brought him 

* reinainder of his army. 
It appears, that Cicero had at tis uwe grant praſda tq 
"opus of his party, ** "1 * ſays he to Alticys, ' with: 
EE _ out 


3 


— 
: LY 
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was no ſcheme agreed upon, and all diſperſed V. 22 d 
themſelves ſeverally, as their hopes and inclina- 5 
tions led them. Cicero went ſtrajght to Brundy- 40 Cond”. 
um, committing himſelf to the merey of ts 
conqueror. Many retired into Acbaia, to wait 
there the farther iſſue of things, and take ſuch 
methods as fortune offered. M. Marcellus went 
to Mytilene : Cæcilius Baſſus, a Roman Knight, 
who acted a conſiderable part after C2ſar*s death, 
and Lilo, hid themſelves in Tyre. Scipio, La- 

_ bienus, and many others, who had acted more 
viotently againſt Czſar, reſolved at all events tg 
renew the bj and failed for Africa, to join Va- 
rus and King Juba. Ofavius failed with the 
Liburniun fleet to {iyricum, where he made war, 

as ſhall be related hereafter, with various for- 
tune. Young Pampey and Cato followed the un- 
fortunate General, C. Caſſius ſailed to Cilicia, 
where he waited Cæſar's arrival in a bay at the 

mouth of the river Cydnus, and there delivered = 

up his belt Fang mo. * that M. Brutus, — 

| 1 N ſeeing 74 =” 

be ont the 3 W cnforn you hat bitter, what hea- 

* vy, what extraordinary motives have forced me to yield 

* rather to a ſudden impulle of paſſian, than the coupſel. of 


4 my reaſon; Theſe motives are ſach, that they have in- 

l. duced me to act as you ſee.” - 4d Att. x. 5. In a letter 
to Terentia, he makes the ſame complaint. Ep. Fam. xiv. 12. 
Malu. vii, 23, * May the joy you. expreſs at my fate ar- 
** rival in Itah be never interrupted! but my mind was 
** ſo much diſoompoſed by thoſe atrocious injuries I had re. 

1 ceived, that I have taken a ſtep, I fear, e e 
if tended with great diſiculties -t 
_ # Gtero; Philip. ii. 11, tells us, char he lay: there in ut 
far Ce/ar, with à reſolution to deſtroy him; which he _ 
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20 . ſeeing, Pompey' s camp. forced, ſtole out of one of. 


YM FO: . hid himſelf i in a x morals covered 


j 


| have effected, it 8 kit pot landed on che pode Kore, 
where he was not expetted, and had not determined to land. 


This, however, it is thought, is a weak apology for Caſſius ; 


and the real, motives of his conduct at this time are explained 


to us in a letter of Cicero to him, written in the year 706. 
Ep. Fam, xv. 15. Meln. vii. 36. © It was the hope, that 


peace would be reſtored to our country, and the abhorrence 


«« of ſpilling the blood of our fellow-citizens, that equally 


induced both you and myſelf to decline an obſtinate per- 
« ſeyerance in the civil war, But, though theſe ſentiments 


«© were common to us both, yet, as I am conſidered as having 5 
« been the firſt to inſpire you with them, it is more my part, 


u« perhaps, to render you ſatisfied with having adopted them, 


40 than it is yours to perform the ſame friendly office to- 
« wards me. But, to ſay the truth, (and it is a circumſtance 
c upon which 1 frequently reflect) WE mutual, uy convinced each 


« other, in the free converſations we held upon this ſabje&t, 


le that a ſingle battle, if it ſhould not wholly determine our 


e cauſe, ought to be the limits however of our particular op- 


+ poſition. And theſe ſentiments have never. ſeriouſly been 


« condemned by any, but by thoſe alone who think it more 
« eli gible that our conſtitution ſhould be totally deſtroyed, 


e than in any degree impaired. But my opinion was far 


« otherwiſe : For I had no views to gratify by its extinction, 
* and had much to hope from its remains. As to the con- 


. ſequences which have ſince enſued, they lay far beyond 


the reach of human diſcernment; and the wonder is, not 


ö Fo ſo mu h how they eſcaped our penetration, as how it was 


„ poſlible chey ſhould have happened. I muſt confeſs, my 
« own opinion always was, that the battle of Phar/alia would 
« be decifive; and I imagined that the victors would act with | 
+ 4 regard to the common preſervation of all, and the van- 
«quiſhed to their own. But both the one and the other, I 


«was well aware, depended on the expedition with which 
e conquerors would purſue their ſucceſs.” And, had they 


1 3 mou wo ere ice carried the war 
8 . into | 


S 
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with reeds 3 from whence, having got ſafe in the V. R. oy 


Akt to Lariſh, be wrote immediately to . 


| 1 FR wy ica, ball 3 . Kine 5 


„ too, if I do not flatter myſelf, by my interceſſion *) the 


* ame clemency with which the reſt of our party have been 
« treated, who retired into Ia and Acbhaia. But the eri- 
«« tical opportunity (that ſeaſon. ſo important in all tranſac- 
< tions, and eſpecially. in a civil war) was unhappily loſt: 
And, a whole year intervening, it raiſed the ſpirits of ſome - 
« of our party to hope they might recover the victory; and 
* rendered others ſo deſperate as not to dread the reverſe. © 
« Fortune, however, ' muſt be anſwerable for the whole train 

** of evils which this delay has produced. For who could 
<< have imagined, either that the Alexandrine war could have 
been drawn out to ſo great a length, or that the paltry 
* Pharnaces could have ſtruck ſuch a terror throughout HA. 
But, though we both acted by the ſame meaſures, our pre- 
4 ſent ſituations, however, are extremely different. The 
* ſcheme wwhich you thought proper to execute has given you ad- 
« miſſion into Ceſar's 'councils, and opened a proſpect to you 
«* of his future purpoſes: [this ſcheme muſt be the deſertion 
| of the Pompeian party, and the furrendry of the fleet to Ceſar} 


s uneafineſs which attends a ſtate of G66 and ſuſpence. 


„ Whereas, for myſelf, as I imagined that Cz/ar would, im- 


*-mediately after the battle of Phar/alia, have returned into 
„ haſtened thither, in order to encourage and i improve 
6 that pacific diſpoſition which he had diſcovered, by his ge- 
« neroſity to ſo many of his illuſtrious enemies: By which 
* means, I have ever ſince been ſeparated from him by an 
e {immenſe diſtance. Here, in truth, I fit, - the fad witneſs - 
of thoſe complaints that are poured forth in Rome, and 
throughout all Tay: Complaints which both you and I, 

: according to our e ne _—_ contributeſome- 
Re LF | © what 


BP... I appears, by this * of ſpirits, Pa this eee after 
25 Gard had been comforted by Ceſar, and his terrors diſpelled by the 

aſſurance of his pardon, in the kindeft terms: And what follows ſhews 

t to have been a befory Ce/ar's return into TOs 
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Tore Fr forgave dun We " wi ith 


the greateſt affection. Even before the battle 
_ Caxfar had given particolar orders, not to kill 


en on any account; and to make him priſoner, 


in caſe he was willing to ſurrender : but, if he 


refuſed, to let him go. 
Pampey failed: firſt to Amphipoli, where he ic. 


iv. ſued a proclamation, enjoining all the youth of 
the province, whether Greets or Romans, to join 
him in arms: This he did, either with a deſign 


to keep footing i in Macedonia, or to conceal his 


real intention of retreating much further. He 


5. lay one night at anchor, ſending to his friends 


in the town, and raifing all the money he pofſi- 
| bly could: But, being informed of Cæſar's ap- 


proach, he departed, and failed for Mitylene, 


where he had left his wife Cornelia*. Here he 


* what to 1 were preſent to ſupport us. ri in- 
treat you, then, to communicate to nie, agreeably to your 


« wonted, friendſhip, all you obſerve and think concerning 


. « the preſent ſtate of affairs: In a word, that you would in- 


. form me what we are to expect, and how you would adviſe 


-* me to act. Be aſſured I ſhall lay great ſtreſs upon your | 
s ſentiments : And, had I wiſely followed thoſe you gave me 


** in your firſt letter from Luceria, I might, without dificul- 


= ty, have ſtill preſerved my dignities.” 


Plutarcb in Pomp. is very diffuſe in Jeferibing this Lady's 


Aiſappointment and inexpreſſihle grief: She bitterly. com- 


plained. of her:ill deſtiny, which allied her to Craſſus firſt, and 
afterwards. to-Pompey, only to cauſe the ruin of two illuſ- 


mions families. The ſame writer tells us, that the Stoic phi- 
loſopher Cratippus came to pay his compliments in Mirylene 


to Pompey,” and that Pompey could not refrain from complain- 


bug to him * T The phi- 


© * boſopher 


* 
# 


3 _—_ "oi ar the we⸗ 
ther, and, having increaſed his fleet with a 80 8 
gallies, he ſailed to Cilicia, and thence to Cyprus. 
In this iſland he had intelligence that the people 
of Antioch and che Roman citizens, who traded 
there, had, with joint conſent, ſeized the caſtle, 
and ſent Deputies to ſuch of his followers as had 
taken refuge in the neighbouring places, not to 
approach that town. 9 Lentulus, — 4 late Conſul, 
P. Lentulus Spinther, and foe of the other princi- 
pal men of his party, had been refuſed admittance 
inte the iſland of Rhodes, and had been ordered to 3 
withdraw immediately. Theſe accounts made lm 
ay aſide his deſign of going into via; and ſeizing — 
the money in the public bank, and borrowing Do 
as much more as he could of his friends; pro- 2 
__ viding great quantities of braſs: for military uſes, i 
and raiſing two thouſand ſoldiers; he ſet fail for 
Peligſum, to implore the aſſiſtance of Piolemy, 
King of Egypt. This Prince, yet in his minori- Y 
was there at the head af a conſiderahle ar- 


loſopher . through a ny humanity, to enter 4h 
upon the ſubje& : But he might have anſwered, fays Pli- 
rarch, < that the diſturbed ſtate of Roms required now an ab- 
folate monarchy, as a neceſſary remedy to the public diſor- 
ders.“ And he might have added. By what proof may we 5 
he induced to believe, that, if the victory had been yours, | 
you would have made a better uſe of it than Ce/ar 2? 
Puluiarch in Pomp. ſays, that it was deliberated among | ; 
| e ſince no province of the empire could afford } 
them protection, to what foreign power it was ' moſt. expe- 'Y 
dient to repair: That Pompey was ſtrongly inclined to take re- 
fuge in Parthia; that others adviſed him to put himſelf un- 
der the protection of Fuba; age i eng one « Ih 
nan; . * 535 1 
| 55 7 my. 


l 2 — throne, to . Weben e 


kc ther's will ſhe” had an equal right with him. 


Pompey ſent to demand his protection, and a fafe 
retreat in Alexandria, in conſideration of the friend- 
mip that had ſubſiſted between him and his fa- 
ther. The meſſengers, after diſcharging their 
commiſſion, began to converſe freely with the 
Eing's troops, many of whom had ſerved for- 
merly under Pompey, and had been left in Egypt. 
dy Gabinius; and they exhorted them not to de- 
ſpiſe their old General in his adyerſe fortune. The 
King's Miniſters, who, during his minority, had 
tlie adminiſtration in their hands, either out f 
fear, as they afterwards pretended, that Pompey 
ſhould debauch the army, and thereby make him+ 
ſelf maſter of Alexandria and all Egypt, or de- 


| ſpiſing his low condition, gave a favourable 're- 


ception to the Deputies in public, and invited 
Ponpey to court: But diſpatched, at the ſame 

time Acbillas, Captain of the King's guards, and 
Septimius, a military Tribune, with ſecret orders 
to murder him before he came into the King” 8 


. g b. Ae en a; Tom: abe ape 3 


0 Plusscbi in þ Fog; tells us, Kit one bee, We 
to the King, ſeeing the Council divided in their opinions 
concerning the reception it was proper to give Pompey, 

ſome adviſing to receive him with honour, others to order 
bim away immediately, he maintained, * that both propoſals 
«were equally dangerous: That to admit Pompey was making 
him their maſter, and drawing upon themſelves the reſent- 
ment of Cæſar : And, by not receiving him, they offend- 
« 5 the one without as the ag. That therefore 
Þ | 88 the 
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Pumpe s 'ſhip. When on board, they accoſted 


2% 


bark, with a few guards, and made towards I. R. r a 


427. 


him with an air of frankneſs, and invited him 84 Cn 


into the boat. Pompey, after taking leave of Cor- 
 nelia, ordered two Centurions, one of his freed- 
men named Philip, and a ſlave, to enter the boat 
with him; and, as Acbillas gave him his hand to 
aſfiſt him in coming out of the ſhip, he turned 


to his wife, and repeated two verſes of Sophatles, 5 
ſignifying, that tuboever gues to the Court of a King 


becomes a ſlave from that moment. During the 
paſſage from the ſhip to land, nobody ſpoke to 


him a ſingle word, or ſhewed the. leaft mark of | 
friendſhip or reſpect; Pompey broke the ſlence, ; 


and, looking Septimius in the face, bu methink 


_ «ſaid he, I remember you to have formerly 
« ſerved under me.” Septimius gave only a nod 


with his head, without uttering a word, or de- 


noting the leaſt civility. - Whereupon Pompey 


took out a ſpeech which he had rome in 
Greek for the Egyptian King, and began to read 
it. In this manner they came near the land 


and, when Pompey roſe to go out, Septimius ſtab- 


bed him in the back, and was immediately. ſe- 


conded by Achillas. Pompey, without making any 
ee or ſaying a word, covered his head 
with his robe, and reſigned to fate. At this ſad 
ſight, Cornelia and her attendants weighed anchor 
and made off to EH, TVs murderers cut off has 


y 
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* as noty; th 1 Ne ef Leh Nad, und chen Kilt | 
5 him, which would be doing Car a good ſervice, and rid- 
« ding themſelves of all TRIER Pempey's accounts. 


8 * ſaid he, dead dege.do 1 not bite.” 
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1 885 head, leavin the body on he Sate, His reed-. 
, man Philip ſtayed by it, and, while ge was ga- 
a Conc , thering up ſome pieces of a broken boat for a 
ple, he was thus accoſted by an old ſoldier, who 
5 had ſerved under Pompey : Mo art thou, that art 
making theſe Jad preparations for the funeral of Pum- 5 
fey the Great ?. Philip anſwered him, one of bis 
| Freedmen.. Thou ſhalt not, replied he, have. all this 
| bonour 10 thyſelf: Let me partake in an aftion ſo juſt ; 
and ſacred. It will pleaſe me, amidh the miſeries of 
ty exile, to have touched the boch. and aſſiſted at 
H be funeral. of the greateſt and nableſ ſoldier Roms 
L ever produced., In this manner were the laſt rites | 
| - — performed to Pompey, His aſhes, according to 
a were carefully collected, and carried to. 
=. Cornelia, who' depolited them in a vault in his 


F Afi Plabtehs ſtory who does hot tel! us . * 
N & dtn Cestuszüns and the dave Pompey took! into 
| | the boatwithhime Zutun relates (that the body was flung 
 _ . -- ever-board into the ſea, and.drapged out from thence in che | 
=_—_ 7. night, and butnt by one Cordus, who had been P 

| bb. Qu#ftor in Oprus. Haring $0 TO: ar. * Aulr. calls higs 


Servi Codrus. | 
| 4 18 „ 5 ; . 

5 4 A Now? 8 the Giite ring Re to » Gale; away, OD IL VP 
J "=* «Bee toly promiſe of tie day, 
11 Wen dhe pale youth th onknifs rites for W 
x And to the covert of his cave betobk. 4 


bb * Ah1 why thus raſbly would thy fears difilaim 


7. "OB deed. 88 record thy names? 1 
FS 4 | Fe | Tacan, b. Vl. As 1 1006. 

2 = 05 | rin Fwd 5 Sos fay, that upon his wink was in- 
us ſenibed: Mie tu off Magnus Pompeius. And pee has gien 


Ko x usa Greek inſcription to this purpoſe : Hon poor @ tomb covers 
5 5 P ö 
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Altan villa . The Egyptians, however, after- Y- R. zes, 
wards raiſed a. monument to him on the place, 7 
and adorned it with figures of braſs, which, ha- — 

ving been defaced by time, and buried almoſt 
in ſand and rubbiſh, was foughts out ou ue 
by the Emperor Adrian. 
Such was the end of Pompey the ae on the 
28th of April, in the 58th year of his age. It did 
not ſurpriſe Cicero, as we find by the ſhort reflec- 
tion that he makes upon it. As to Pompey's Middl. p. 
« end, ſays he, I never had any doubt about it: 4 Att. NY 
For the loſt and deſperate ſtate of his affairs *. Ml 
' * had ſo poſſeſſed the minds of all the Kings and | 
States abroad, that, whitherſoever he went, I 4 
© took it for granted that this would be his | 
Vor. X e | 5 Li 


. Every e ee relating to the and of this 83 man 
is uncertain, except what we have in Cæſar's brief nan. 
Lacan ſuppoſes that Porpey's aſhes remained in Zgypr. 


* And thou, oh Nome! by whoſe forgetful hand © 
hrs « Altars and temples rear'd to tyrants ſtand, _ | | 1 
4 Canft thou neglect to call thy hero home, 1 Ss 3 
Wy” * And leave his gholt in baniſnment to roam? 1 5 | 
* What tho' the victor's frown, and thy baſe fear 1 5 
<< Bad thee, at firſt; the pious taſk forbear; VE 
«© Yet now, at leaſt, oh! let him now return, 
LAnd reſt with honour in 2 Roman urn. 5 1 
Nor let miſtaken ſuperſtition dread, „ - 
8 | 15 On ſuch occaſions, to diſturb the dead: | | 4 
. Oh! would commandiog Rome my hand employ,  - 
oY 8 This impious taſk ſhould be perſorm'd with joy. 
4111 I How wauld I fly. to tear him from that tomb, 
And bear bis albes in my baſom home! 
han B, vii, 8 1140. 
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& Five 77 e happy had it been for him to 


yore died in that ma when all 240 was 
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I knew him to be an honeſt, grave, and worthy man: Hominen 


enim integrum, et caſtum, et gravem cognowi. This, fays 


„Dr. Middleton, was the ſhort and true character of the 
* man from one who perfectly knew him; not heightened 
er as we ſometimes find it by the ſhining colours of his ela- 
er quence, nor depreſſed by the darker ſtrokes of his reſent- 


* ment.” Vet the ſame ingenious writer has thought pro- 


per to draw more at large the character of a man who was 
| Ticero's God upon earth, and indeed the above fort and rrue 


character is but a ſcanty panegyric for one in Pompey's high 
| Ration : And, as this hiſtory includes a ſort of critical exa- 
mination of the life of Cicero, we will not ſcruple to preſent 


the feader with it, topether with ſome ſhort obſervations: 
 * Pompey had early acquired the ſurname of Great, by that 


« ſort of merit, which, from the conſtitution of the Repub- 55 


44 lic, neceſſarily made him great; a fame and ſucceſs in war 
© ſuperior to what Rome had ever known in the moſt cele- 


4c brated of her Generals.“ [The ſurname of Griat, ac. 


cording to Plutarch, was a compliment of Sylla, after the 


good ſervices Pompey had done him in Tah, Sicily, aud Africa. 


Tho? young Pompey had been bred to war in the camp of his 
father, a man of great military capacity, and had ſhewn his 


talents in the ſupport of Sylla's party, he had not yet pro- 


perly zequired or merited that ſurname by, a ſucceſs in war, 
5 Jup. rior to what Rome had ever Anown. Livy or his abbre- 
viator, ſays, that this ſurname was given him after his vic- 


tories in Afa.] He had triumphed at three ſeveral times 


over the three different parts of the known world; Europe, 


„Ala, Africa; and, by his victories, had almoſt doubled 
e the extent, as well as the revenues of the Roman dominion ; | 


« for, as he declared to the people, on his return from the 


© Mithridatic war, he had. found the leſſer Alia the boundary, 2 

** but left it the middle of their empire.” [If Pampty made this 

| ay * was "Oe of an OI PR for 
ts as A | | he 
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putting up vows and prayers for his fafety ? Ly N 
We 3 he had fallen, by the chance of v war on the 47, 
LF 2: 2 plains 494. Chan: 
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he added to the Roman empire only Pontus, e and 9 ö 
ria: But, if he did not double the revenues of the Com- 
monwealth, he greatly multiplied his own; for he received 
every month from 4riobarzanes, King of Cappadocia, alone, 
above 63931. which was almoſt all that poor King could raiſe. 
See Ad Att. vi. 1.] He was fix years older than Cz/ar; 
« and, while Cæſar, immerſed in pleaſures, oppreſſed with | 
« debts, and ſuſpected by all honeſt men, was hardly able 
« to ſhew his head, Pompey was flouriſhing in the height of | 
55 power and glory, and by the conſent of all parties placed | | 
« at the head of the Republic.” [This is not a fair re. i 
preſentation of the fortunes of theſe two men: Pompey was | | 
raiſed to all his power and wealth again the will of the Se- 
nate ; Who was ever envious and jealous of him : And Cefar 
not only dared to ſhew his head, but was ever ſo much the 
darling of the city, that he carried every thing he Rood for, . 
by almoſt the unanimous votes of the Popes, notwithſtand- | 
ing the oppoſition of the ſame Senate.] © This was the poſt 
« that his ambition ſeemed to aim at, to be the firſt man in 
Nome; the Leader, not the tyrant of his country : For he 
« more than once had it in his power to have made himſelf - 
the maſter of it without any riſk, if his virtue, or his 
-. phlegm, at leaſt, had not reftrained him,” [This is A, 
4 groundleſs afſertion. Pompey, after the Sertorian war, kept 
] his army in Lay ; - and ſo did Craſſus to check him; till they 
both diſbanded their troops by agreement: Neither of them 
dared then to ad the tyrant. After the Mithridatic war, the N ö 
oppoſition Ce/ar and Metellus, who openly courted. Pompey, „ 
met with, plainly ſhewed how jealous the city was of Pompey's - „ f 
power; And that ſame jealouſy prevailed after his arrival, | ö 
a notwithſtanding all the fayour and credit his victories had Os | 
procured him. He could not depend upon his army in an ; | 
enterpriſe againſt his country, when he had no motive of re- 
venge to ſtimulate them with, nor indeed any other that he 
could avow with common decency. Cæſar and Craſſus were 
W to aſſociate with him e the ari ads but not+- 
| to 


4 


fered by the good-will of the governed: And a man who 


7 be Roman 7 Sg 155 X. 


” $ plains of Pharſalia, in the defence. of his 3 5 85 


, of: 's liberty, he had died al glorious, though 
. 


to bends, his "IF 1 00 „But he lived i in a 2 perpetual ex- 
- pectation of receiving, from the gift of the people, what 
he did not care to ſeize by force, and, by fomenting the 


, di ſorders of the city, hoped to drive them to the neceſſity 


« of creating him Dictator. It is an obſervation of all the 
1 « hiſtorians, that, while Cæſar made no difference of pqwer, 
4% whether it was conferred or uſurped ; whether over thoſe who 
W bowed, or thoſe who feared him ; Pompey ſeemed to value none 
10 bat what was offered ; nor to have any defire to govern, but © 
e awvich the good. ail l of the governed,” ¶ Velleius, fi 29, ſays 
| indeed of Pompey, Potentiæ que honoris cauſa ad eum dg efer- 
13 retur, non ut ab eo occuparetur, eupidiſſimus But I do not ſee 
any difference between Pompey and Cæſar in this reſpect. As 


long as power was offered to Pompey, he did not undertake 


to ſeize it by an armed force ; neither did Cæſar; but no 
ſooner did Pompey foreſee that Cæſar would become his equal, 
than he armed, illegally, the whole empire, to preſerve his 
own ſuperior power: And this is allowed by the ſame hiſto- 


rian: Ciwvis in toga, niſi uti uereretur, ne quem haberet parem, 


| wade Aiſimus. A power, maintained all along by the moſt 


open and ſcandalous bribery, cannot be deemed a power of- 


employs ſuch means, in defiance of the laws, cannot, with 


any propriety,” be called a man of integrity, Yirum integrum cog- 


mi. 4 What leiſure he found from his wars he employ- 


ted in the ſtudy of polite letters, and eſpecially of eloquence, 


| in which he would have acquired great fame, if his A Bad 
1 nut drawn him to the more dazzling glory of arms. Yet he 


e pleaded ſeveral cauſes with applauſe, in the defence of his 


friends and clients; and ſome of them in conjunction with 


« Cicero. His language was copious and elevated; his ſenti- 
© ments Juſt; his voice ſweet; his action noble and full of 
e dignity. But his talents were better formed for arms than 


« the gown ; for though in both he obſerved the ſame dif- 


« cipline; a perpetual modeſty, temperance, and gravity of 


« outward * ; yet, in the licence of Camps, the _—_ 
Ca A | | ; F «© pic 
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an. mp: of the inſtability of human greatnels, 
U 3 he, 


— : 
353 ff 8, 


60 EO was more rare and ener. a Was av 


« oraceful, and imprinting: reſpect; yet with an air pf re: 


« ſerve and haughtineſs, which became the General better 


4 than the citizen. His parts were plauſible rather than great; 
« ſpecious rather than penetrating z and his views, of politics | 


« but narrow /; for his chief inftrument of governing was 4i/+ 
6 * fimulation 3 yet he had not always the art to conceal his 


« real ſentiments. As he. was a better ſoldier chan a ſtateſ- 


66 man, ſo what he gained! in the camp he uſually loſt, in the 


city; and, though adored when abroad, was often affronted 


cc and mortified at home; till the imprudent . oppoſition. of 
« the Senate drove him to that alliance with Craſſus! and Cæ· 


4 ſar, which proved fatal both to himſelf and to the Repub- 


« lic. He took. in theſe two not as the partners, but the m 
10 niſters rather of his power; Crpey had more intereſt in 


the city than he, and he could not compaſs his ends without 


their aſſiſtance They were therefore neceſſary allies, not mi- 
niſters of his Power-] „ That, by giving them ſome ſhare 
with, him, he might make his own authority uncontroul- 
able: He had no reaſon to apprehend that they, could 
ce ever prove his rivals; fince neither of them had agy cre- 


293 
unfortunate z but, as if he had been reſerved for- 78 Ge 


LY 
7. 


1 bet 


4 dit or character of that kind, which alone could raiſe them 0 
above the laws ; ; a ſuperior fame and experience in wat, 


cc with the militia of the empire at their devotion : All this was 


10 purely his owmz till, by cheriſhing Cæſar, and throwing 
< into his hands the only things which he wanted, arm and 


* % military. command, he made him at laſt too ſtrong far. him 


« ſelf, and never began to fear him till it was too late? [That 


Pompey helped Cgſar, during the triumvirate, will he\eafily | 
granted, but that he owed all to Pompey is not true: And 


| Pompey was at leaſt as much. indebted to Cæſar, 28, Char to 
him. Would Pompey have condeſcended to marry the daugh- 
ter of the man whom he ſuſpected to have debauched his 


| wife Mucia, the mother of Cnæus and Sextus Pompey, and whom 


for this reaſon, during the civil war, he uſed to call bus, 
if 2 alliance had not been ee neceſſary er 


rr En nd 
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he, who's few days bebe cbm Kings | 
E and all the” nobleſt of Rome, was 


8 5 fen- 


port Ai eredir: And indbed he "yy never me © fiph ortec 

himfelf in thatlong reign of his during the Gallic war without 
Caſar's intereſt. This is evident from the whole hiſtory of 
the times.] Cicero warmly diſſuaded both his union and his | 
«©: breach with Cſar; 80 Cicero ſays in His ſecond Phil. pic; ; 
but his letters ſhew that he greatly approved of the breach 
between Cæſar and Pompey, till the” proſpe& was darkened, 
and the civil war was ready to break out with great advan- 
tage on Cæſars ſide. ' If Cicero did not approve of their 
union at firſt, he cemented it afterwards, and was very ſubs 
ſervient to the confederate Chiefs. See his apologetic letter, 
cited Vol. iii. p. zog.] And, after the rupture, as warmly 


e ſtill, the thought of Kielbg him battle: If any of theſe 


4 cbunſels had been followed; Pompey had preſerved his life 
t and*honour, and the Republic its liberty. [ Pade opus # : 
Ex victoria cum mulia mala, tum cert? iyrannus exiftet. Ad Ait. = 
vii. * Depugna inguis, pol ius, guam fervias * "Ut quid of Si 
vicbus eris, proſeribare ? Si wviceths, tamen ſerias Ad Att. vii vii. : 
7. Hoc Cuæus nefter cum antea nunquam, tum in bac cauſa ni. 
nin?" cogitavit ; beata et bonefla tivitas ut N br. © Dominatio 
queſita"ab utroque . Genus illud Sullani regni ; jampridem 
appetitur, [a Pompeio] multis, gui und ſunt, cupientibus. Ad Art. 


viii. 11. It appears then that Cicero was not of Dr. Middte- 


ton's opinion; He thought alſo that Pomp: poy's victory would 


have been a very cruel one: Tania erat in lis erudelitas, ut 1 
non nominatim, ed generatim projeriprio N 1 informata ; ut jam 
omnium Juuicio conftitutum er, omnium viſtram Bona Prædan 


e ilhus victoria; weſtrum'plant dico :  Nunquam enim dt tt ip- 


fo, nift-erudeliſſim?, cogitatum ft. Ad Art. xi.'6.] * But he was 


=_ urged to his fate by a natural ſuperſtition, and attention to 


r those vain auguries With which he was Hattered by all the 


Haruſpices: He had ſeen the fame temper in Marius and 


lla, and obſerved the happy effects of it: But they al- 
"ſumed it only out fof policy, he out of principle. They 
:*© uſed to animate their ſoldiers, when. they had found a pro- 


"os * of bghting 3 ; but he, 8 all prudence 


« 


1504 | 66 and 


N Chip. vn The Roman: Hi "avg 


| ſentenced to die by a Council of ſlaves; murder- YR 708 


ed by a baſe deſerter ; caſt out naked and head- 


47+ 

leſs on the Egyptian ſtrand ; and, when the whole 49+ Conf. 

earth, as Velleius ſays, had ſcarce been ſufficient for — 
his victories, could not CR a pot _ it for . 


WES. 
Lentulus, cis 151 Conſul, nude in Oy OY a 
few days after-his General, and was immediately 


ſeized and put to death. Plutarch, or the au- 
| thor whom he copied, to make his ſtory more 
intereſting, ſuppoſes that Lentulus landed juſt 
upon the ſpot where the body of Pompey had 
been burned the day before; and, ſeeing a little 
Pile which yer ſmoked, broke out into theſe 


«, and habits, was 1 by i it to Gzht to _— own 
<< ruin,” II ſhould think that Pompey was not altogether 
ſo credulous as Dr. Middleton makes him. Cicero, i in his Let- 


ters, and Cæſar, in his Commentaries, aſſign other reaſons for 
| Pompey's confidence, as we have ſeen above: And theſe reaſons 


influenced not only Pompey, but Labienus and all the Gene- 


rals in his army, whom we cannot ſuppoſe to have been all 


addicted, in a great degree, to ſuperſtition. 


Qui ſi ante biennium quam ad arma itum eſt, perfectis mu- 
neribus theatri et aliorum operum quz ei circumdedit gravit- ; 


ſima tentatus valetudine deceſſiſſet in Campania (quo quidem 
tempore univerſa Italia vota pro ſalute ejus, primo omnium 


civium ſaſcepit) defuiſſet fortunæ deſtruendi ejus locus; et 
quam apud ſuperos habuerat magnitudinem, illibatam detu- 


liſſet ad inferos. Vell. Pat. ii. 48. Princeps Romani nomi- 
nis, imperio arbitrioque Ægyptii mancipii, jugulatus eſt. Hic 


poſt tres conſulatus et totidem triumphos, domitumque „ 
rarum orbem, ſanctiſſimi ac præſtantiſſimi viri, in id evecti ſu- 5 
per quod adſcendi non poteſt, duodeſexageſimum annum a- 


| gentis, pridie natalem ipſius, vitæ fuit exitus: In tantum in 
illo viro a ſe diſcordante fortuna, ut cui modo ad victoriam 
terra defuerat, deeſſet ad ſepulturam. Id. ii. 53. 
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<< great Pompey !, PP” Tentulus Spinther is . 
have found in Egypt the lame fate. 


Cato, conjecturing that Pompey had n to M Y 


Egypt or Lybia, took that way. He firſt ſailed 


= Book-X. 
| words, % Who is the wretch to whom are paid 1 
40 theſe laſt offices ? Perhaps, alas! it. is you, > | 


to: 


from Corqra to Patræ, where he picked up 


Fauſtus Sylla,. Petreius, and ſome other fugitives. 
Then, doubling the cape of Males, and coaſting 


the iſle of Crete, he came to Palinurus, a pro- 


montory of the Cyrenaica : Whence he:marched 


to Cyrene,' which opened its gates to him. Here 


he was met by Cornelia and Sextus Pompeius, Pam-'. | 
pey's youngeſt ſon : Who had firſt fled to Cyprus,. 
but, finding themſelves too near Egypt, and fear, 
ing leſt they ſhould meet with Cæſar, ſteered to- 


wards the Weſt, and put in at the ſame place to 


which Cato had brought the fleet. The news of 
Pompey's death occaſioned a freſh diviſion among 

his fugitive friends: Many who were attached 
perſonally to him, and had held out in hopes of 
ſeeing him again at their head, determined to 


have recourſe to the Conqueror's clemency. Cor- 


war, and expoſed the Se to new e 
and dangers. LO | 
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nella returned to Ira, well knowing tliat ſhe 
bad nothing to apprehend from Cælar. Calo, 
with Pompey's two ſons, remained in Africa and _ 
marched by land to join Varus and Juba: And 
we ſhall ſee immediately how they renewed the 
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C 7 per into Egypt ; "a, he Abe v. ger 
' drian war, The war againſt 8 B 
_ hricum Saved UN Vatinius. lar returns 4 1 
Italy. Cicero diſyuietudes at Brunduſium 
_ during Cæſar s abſence, Cæſar puts an end 0; 
_ the di Hurbances raiſed by Dolabella in the cy: : 
He quells a e in his rng. and WI? out ihe, 
Africa. n c. N 


Ars ſenſible that abe a! Kai of the! 's 
WW vanquiſhed party were lodged in the ng - 
. of Pompey, purſued him witk the utmoſt Jo of 
| gence at the head of his cavalry, having firſt - 
given orders to one of his legions to follow!” He 
bleard at 4mphipolis, that Pompey had left Greece: 
But, having no ſhips, be was under the neceſſity 
| of marching by land to the ſtreights of the Hel. 
, peut, that he might only haye that ſhort — 8 
age by ſea | into Aia. Here, while he was croſ- 
: 8 in a ſmall veſſel after his troops, he fell in 
with a ſquadron of the Pompeian fleet, commanded 
by Caſſius, conliſting, according to Suetonius, of Suet. in 
ten ſhips of war”, and which was ſailing to the Dis 
Boſpborus. e making up to lim, ordered App. . 
him to ſurrender; he obeyed; and, coming on 
board the little boat, threw himſelf at Czſar's 
feet. Caſar, with theſe hips, and thoſe he found 


m m Jppian ſays 70. C7 may be N chat ako” | 
diſtinguiſhed this Cafes mm the 1 5d was one of the 
+ conf Prators againſt Cæſar. 
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on the colt of Ala, e lis route by" EE 
At Epheſus, he ſaved a ſecond time the treaſure 
- of Dianas temple, which 7. Ampius was going 


* BT « to plunder for Pompey. After à ſhort ſtay in 


e remains 


: } f 


Rl ja, hearing that Pompey had been at Cyprus, 


- - and. thence conjecturing that he had gone for E- 


yt, on account of the intereſt he had in that 
* and the advantage it could afford him; 
he failed firſt to Rhodes, where, having joined to 
his fleet the Rbodian gallies, he ſet out for Egypt- | 
Vith two legions, one of which he had ordered 
to follow him from Theſſaly ; the other he had de- 


= from Fuſe us Calenus in Acbaia. Theſe two 


- legions did not make up above three thouſand 


tp hundred foot, and eight hundred horſe : 


#4 3; 344 


But Ceſar depended on the reputation of his ex- 
Fleiss and the terror of his name. 

Ceſar, „ on tis arrival at Alexandria, was in- 
formed of "Pompey s death: And, according to 


455 ſome authors, was preſented by the King 3 4 
55 3 the head and ring of his rival“. 


Theſe ſad ä 
of o great a man, with . he had 


ed ſo long in the ſtricteſt friendſhip, as the 


4 


© huſband e of his beloved Julia, and his partner in 


201 IN Ehrartb i in Pon. tells us; - that ieee, a Greek PI | 
ELLYN lotician, one of the King's Counſellors,. who had determined 


ths Council to kill Pompey, was charged to carry Cæſar this 
1 and to compliment him on the ſucceſs of his arms; 

d that Brutus, after Cæſars death, cauſed him to be exe- 
tor it with the moſt cruel torments. Hurebas Vier, 


| * Fl a Vir Ds. c. 97 | * it was 1 by - Achillas. . 
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Chap. vi. The Roman Ela "or 
power, very naturally drew tears from him e. He 
cauſed the head to be burned with the moſt cotly 


perfumes, and placed the aſhes 1 in a ſmall tem- 


ple, which he dedicated to Nemęſis, 2 the avenging 
power of cruel and inhuman deeds. He took up 
his quarters in the royal palace, where he kept 
a ſtrict guard: For upon his landing he had been 
received in a clamorous manner by the garriſon, 
and he obſerved that the mob appeared diffatiſ- 


3 


they interpreted as a PICs of the ral a au- 
thority. During ſeveral days diſturbances and 


tumults happened, and many Roman ſoldiers were | 
murdered in different parts of the city. The E. 
| 76%. tan winds, which blew at that time, were con- 


trary to any paſſage by ſea from Alexandria”: 


And Cæſar thinking it belonged: to him, as chief 


of the; Roman Empire,, to take cogniſance of the 


_ quarrel between Ptolemy and his ſiſter Cleopatra, 


Which had broken out into an open war; he be- 


gan to interfere | in this diſpute, not : foreſecing the 


many difficulties and hazards in which 125 con- 5 


duct was to involve him. 3 | 


Ptolemy Auletes, who died in the year 70 2, ef 
four children: Two ſons, who were both called 
Ptolemy ;, and two daughters, the famous Cleo- 


8 5 and Arn nge.. . According t to the eſtabliſhed 


© Do 1s tire? "that theſe tears N he? 44 
Lacan takes occaſion from theas to LY at on oF 


the end of the ninth: book. Ni 


The Eigſan winds are che h 3 which login to 


| blow about the ſummer folftice, and « do. met, ceale tall about 


the end of Auguſt. 


cuſtom 
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7 be Roman t Mary. Book X. 


1 in the Pyolemean family, he had ordered 
that his eldeſt ſon ſhould marry his eldeſt daugh- | 
ter, and reign with her. For the more certain 
execution of this his will, he implored the pro- 


tceetion of the Roman people ; and ſent a copy of 


it by ambaſſadors to Rome to be depoſited in 
the public treaſury; ; Which, however, in the con- 


9775 fuſion of the times, had been left with Pompey. 


=> The original was kept at Alexandria. Tlie bro- 


7 ther and ſiſter did not live long in harmony : Cleo- 


 patra was ſeventeen years old, and her brother 
only thirteen; and ſhe claimed a right to govern 
her young conſort. On the other, hand, the guar- 
dians of the young Prince, the chief of whom 
was the eunuch Pothinus, were ambitious to go- 
vern under his name and authority. This divi- 
ſion had not yet produced an open rupture, when 
Pompey s eldeſt ſon came to Alexandria to demand 
- ſuccours for his father. Cleopatra even then is 
 faid to have proftituted her perſon to this young 
Roman. to gain Pompey's intereſt: But Pothinus 
| ſucceeded Petter, and obtained at the Senate held 
at Theſſalonica a determination in favour of Prole- 
. Cleopatra was baniſhed. Egypt, and forced to 
\ retire with her ſiſter A7 zu into Syria, where ſhe 
aſſembled an army, and advanced as far as Pelu- 
Fun. Polen marched with his troops to oppoſe 
her, and the two armies were in fight of each 
ether near mount Caſius, on the borders of E- 
Opt, when Pompey came there to meet his un- 
happy fate. Things remained in the ſame ſitu- 
ation till Cæſar's arrival; and he admoniſhed the 


e parties, chat it was their duty to re- 


: d mit 
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mit their reſpective pretenſions to his determina- 


tion. They both immediately repaired to him 13 


and Cleopatra ſeems to have diſmiſſed her army, 
for we hear no more mention made of it. We 
are told by ſome hiſtorians, that, i in order to get 
into Alexandria, which was in the poſſeſſion of 
| her enemies, ſhe went on board a ſmall veſſel, 
and, landing in the evening near the palace, was 
wrapt up in a bundle of cloaths, and thus car- 
ried by one of her attendants into Cæſar's bed- 
chamber. The day after, Ceſar ſent for the 
King, who, being ſtrangely ſurpriſed to ſee his 
ſiſter with the Conſul of Rome, fled from the pa- 
lace to the market-place, crying out that he was 
betrayed ; and, in the exceſs of his grief and 
paſſion, tore the diadem from his head. He 
was ſeized by the Roman ſoldiers, and brought | 
back; but this occaſioned a great alarm in the 
city, and, the people having aſſembled tumul- 
tuouſly about the palace, Cæſar ſignified to them 
that his intention was no other than to execute 
the late King's will, and to declare the brother 
and ſiſter King and Queen of Egypt. Dio adds, 
that he promiſed alſo to give the iſle of Cypras, 
an ancient appendage of the kingdom of Ege tt, 
to the younger Ptolemy and Ar/inee, his ſiſter : 
But this circumſtance is very improbable: And 
| the authority of this hiſtorian is not much to be 
_ depended on, when e by. other tef- 
timonies. | 
© Pothinus, Gehn and chief Miniſter to the 
King, Cleopatre's declared enemy, complained 
onecly to his friends, that the King ſhould be 
| 2 | DES treated 
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: 1 e treated in his manner ; ; and, findin ben diſ- 
| poſed to ſupport him, he privately 54 for the 
Gon army at Pelufium, and gave the command of it 
to Achillas, the ſame who murdered Pompey, and 
6 was then Captain of the King's guards. This 
army was numerous and formidable, and Cæ- 


0 forces were inſufficient to keep the field 
„aa againſt it. The only courſe therefore left for 
bim was to ſecure the moſt convenient ports of 


the town, till he was informed of the deſigns of 
Czſ.de the Egyptian General. He admoniſhed the King 
Cond hb. to. ſend ſome perſons of weight to forbid his 
2 approach. Dioſcorides and Serapion, according- 
Px, who had both been ambaſſadors at Rome, and 
in great credit with Ptolemy the father, were de- 
puted to him: But no ſooner did they come in- 
to his preſence, than, without giving them a 
| hearing, or inquiring after their meſſage, he or- 
| dᷓleleered them to be ſeized and put to death. One 
1 was killed upon the ſpot, and the other, having 
received a dangerous wound, was carried off 
for dead by his attendants. Such an enormous 
behaviour was a warning to Cæſar. He took 
care to ſecure the King's perſon, whoſe name 
would authoriſe his proceedings, and make 4. 
cbillas and his aſſociates paſs among is People 
| for rebels to their Prince. | 
cet ae Acbillas's army conſiſted of ee thouſand 
mos fr foot and two thouſand horſe, all brave and ex- 
lo perienced ſoldiers. Many of them were Romans, 
who had been brought into the country by Ga- 
Binius, when he came to ſettle Auletes on the 
throne 3 and ark having married: and ſettled 
at 
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at Alexandria, were devoted to the  Ptolemean Y:R. go. - 
intereſt : The others were mercenary troops fron 
| Syria and Cilicia, and fugitive Alaves, who found 4⁰̈⁴ 


Protection in Egypt by entering into che ſer>- 
vice. Theſe troops were accuſtomed to give the 


law to their Sovereign: Cæſar tells us, that the ß 
had often taken upon them to put to death te 
King's Miniſters, plunder the rich, inveſt the 0 


royal palace, baniſh ſome and ſend: for others 
home, with other liberties of the like nature. 
This deſcription of the Mexandrian- militia ac- 
counts for the continual changes remarkable in 
the government of that city. Such will always 
be the fate of Princes, who chuſe to rely upon 
a mercenary ſoldiery rather than the affections 
of their ſubjects. Ascbillas, truſting to the va- 
bour of this army, and deſpiſing the handful 
of men Ceſar had brought with him, quickly 
made himſelf maſter of Alexandria, the palace 
only excepted, where Ceſar had fortified 'hims 
ſelf,” and which the Egyptian General attacked! 
_ briſkly, though without ſucceſs. The greateſt ef- 
forts were made on the ſide of the harbour; Had 
Achillas got poſſeſſion of it and the ſhipping, he 
might have cut Cæſar off from all communica- 
tion with the ſea, and conſequently from all hopes 
of receiving ſupplies either of victuals or forces. 
This made both the Egyptians and the Romans 
exert themſelves with incredible vigour. At 
length Cæſar carried his Point, and not only 
burt all the veſſels in the harbgur, w ic 


amounted torfifty- five gallies, with. twenty Don 
| Site * but alſo thoſe that weber in the ar- | 
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: fenals : In all. one RET ae ten. The 9 


unfortunately extended themſelves. to the Alex- 


en library: And that valuable monument 
of the magnificence of the Polens, and of their 


* for learning. was almoſt wholly conſumed 4. 


Cz/ar, during the action, tranſported a body 


of troops into the iſle of Pharos, ſo called from 


a tower of prodigious height and wonderful 


workmanſhip, built by Ptolemy Philadelphus, 


This iſland lay over-againſt Alexandria, and 


both formed and commanded. the port, the en- 
trance on each ſide of it being very narrow. 
A mole or cauſey, nine hundred paces long, 7 


ran through the middle of the port: At the 


two ends of this-mole were two bridges, through 
the arches of which. veſſels could paſs from one 


fide of the port to the other, Many Egyptian 


ſea - faring men had built houſes in the Pharos, 


and lived chiefly by pillaging the ſhips that 


were thrown in upon their coaſt. By getting 


poſſeſſion of this place, Cæſar ſecured the recep- 


tion of the ſupplies he had ſent for from all 
ſides. In other quarters of the town the fight 


was maintained till night with equal advantage, 
and little loſs, neither party loſing ground. Cæ- 


 far's next care was to make fortifications round 


the King's palace and the theatre adjoining to it, 
of which he made a kind of citadel: And he 
os put it out of the power of the c 


n 


: 4 According to e cited by 2 45 FA rang. enim, 6. 9. 
ee in this library four hundred thouſand volumes. 
According't Aulus Gellius, vi. 17, ard Antmianis Melken 
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to force him to a battle againſt his will. He 
then employed himſelf in inclofing the narrow- 
eſt part of the town, which lay between the port 


and a lake towards the South: By which means 


he could have proviſion of water and forage. 
On the other fide the Alexandrians were extreme 
ly active and induſtrious in making all ſorts of 


preparations proper for their own W and . 


for forcing Cæſar's quarters. 
While theſe works were carrying on, Ca 

ordered Pothinus to be put to death, having diſ- 
covered a ſecret correſpondence between him and 
Acbillas, whom he encouraged to a vigorous pro- 


ſecution of his enterpriſe. According to Plutarch, 


he had formed a deſign of killing Cz/ar at table; 


and the conſpiracy was diſcovered by a flave, 


whoſe exceeding timidity prompting him to be- 
continually upon the watch, and to liſten at eve- 
ry door, he had overheard Pothinus and his aſſo- 
ciates. About the ſame time 4r/ino8, the youngeſt 
ſiſter, found means to eſcape from the palace 
to Acbillas's camp, under the conduct of Gany- 
med, her Governor; hoping, in ſuch confuſion, 
to get into the throne herſelf, in the place of Cle- - 
opaira. But ſhe ſoon diſagreed with Achillas, 
and they endeavoured to ſupplant one another, 
and to gain, by bribes and promiſes, the affec- 
tion of the mercenary ſoldiers. At length 4rfnoe7 
prevailed, and cauſed ZHchil/as to be flain : And 
Gamymed, under the name and authority of Ar- 
fino, was veſted with the ſupreme power, and 


mor not leſs ou: 5 e thas his 
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bebe was ſupplied with water from the 
Nile: But, this water being generally muddy 


and unwholeſome, every houſe was provided with 


a ciſtern, where it remained till it became fit to 
be drunk. Ganymed, being maſter of that part 
of the town where the river lay, and conſequent- ** 
ly of all the conduits, he undertook to taint all 


. Fr 


the ciſterns in Cz/ar's quarter, by pouring into 


the aquedutts a great quantity of ſea-water, 


Aaiſed by the help of machines: And, at the 


_ fame time, to preſerve his own untainted, the 
aqueducts on his ſide were ſtopped up. The ciſ- 


terns in the neareſt houſes ſoon began to taſte 
ſalter than uſual, while no change could be ob- 


ſerved in thoſe that were more remote. How-. 


ever, the ſaltneſs ſoon became general, and the 


Hirtius de 


water was every - where unfit for uſe. The Ro- 
man army, greatly diſcouraged at this unexpected 
event, began to complain againſt Cæſar for not 


abandoning the place; but he ſoon found means 


rious attempts of the Alexandrians. 


© Julius Cxar, Dictator II. 
MN. ANTON1US, Mag. Eq. 


(lag! theſe tranſactions the An er ZE 
ne compoſed of Pompey's veterans, Who 
had ſurrendered to Cæſar after the battle f 
Pbarſalia, were driven upon the coaſt of Africa, 

a little above Alexandria: where, being detained. 
* ſeveral days by an e og being 
. | - preſet 


to remove the inconveniency that ſo much alarm- 
ed them, by ſinking a great number of wells; 
and, with little difficulty, obſtructed the WE" 
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preſſed for want of water, they ſent to inform 


. him of their arrival and ſituation. Ceſar, upon 


this intelligence, immediately went on board one 


of the ſhips in the harbour, and ordered the whole 
fleet to follow, leaving the land- forces to defend 
the works. Being arrived at a port of the coaſt 
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called Cherſoneſus, he ſent ſome mariners on ſhore. 


to fetch water. | Theſe yenturing too far into the 
country, for the ſake of plunder, were intercept - 
ed by the enemy's horſe, and from them the 
Egyptians heard that Cæſar himſelf was on board 


without any ſoldiers. Upon this information, 


they thought that Fortune had thrown a fair 


opportunity in their way of attempting ſome- 


thing with ſucceſs. They got together all the 


ſhips that were in a condition to fail, and met 


Cæſar on his return, at four in the afternoon. 


The Roman General was very deſirous to avoid 3 


an engagement ſo late in the day, which pro- 
bably would be continued in the dark, when 


the Aexandrians would have the advantage by 
the knowledge they had of the coaſt ; = he 


would not be able to encourage his men, and 
be witneſs of their behaviour, a circumſtance 


upon which he always greatly relied, _ He there- - 


fore drew all his ſhips as near the ſhore as poſſi- 


ble, where he imagined the enemy would not 


venture to follow him. But, contrary to his in- 


clination, he was engaged to fight by the teme= 


rity of a Rbodian galley of the right wing, which 


ſtood out at a conſiderable diſtance from the reſt, 


and was immediately attacked by four gallies 


and ſeveral opep barks. Ceſar, not to ſuffer the 


— 


. diſgrace 
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Y. 15 2 diſgrace of ſeeing. her ſunk before. his eyes, was 


obliged to advance to her relief. The Nbodians, 


OY diſtinguiſhed at all times by their valour and ex- 
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bad been lately defeated. 


perience in naval engagements, exerted them- 


ſelves on this occaſion to the utmoſt, and gain 


ed a complete victory. One four benched gal- 


ley was taken, another was ſunk, a third was dif- 
abled, and the whole fleet would have been de- 


ſtroyed, if night had not put a ſtop to the chace. 


Cæſar, after giving this defeat to the enemy, took 


Bis tranſports | in tow, and returned to Alexandria. 


The Alexandrians were much diſheartened at 
this bad ſucceſs, and at finding themſelves ſo 


| much outdone by the Rhodian mariners. But Ga- 
med raiſed theit dejected ſpirits by the' ſtrongeſt 


aſſurances of his being able to fit out, in a very 
ſhort time, a fleet much ſuperior to that which 

Having gathered all | 
the ſhips ſtationed at the mouth of the Nile, for 
receiving the cuſtoms, he oppoſed again to the 
Romans twenly-two four-benched gallies and five 
quinguteremes, with a great number of open barks. 
Cæſar's fleet Lonfiſted! in all of nine Rhodian gal- 
lies, (for, of the ten he had brought with him, 
one had been ſhipwrecked on the coaſt of Egypt) 


eight from Pontus, five from Lytia, and twelve 


from Afa. Of theſe, however, only ten were 
quadriremes, and five qnqueremes The reſt were 


. of an inferior bulk, and for the moſt part with 
but decks. 
: ority of his fleet in number and ſtrength, re- 


Ceſar, notwithſtanding this inferi- 


ſolved to vive the enemy battle; and, failing 


round the Pharos into that Part of the port which 
748 Logs 2 | the 
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the Alexandrianus were maſters of, he drew up his 2 Za 


| ſhips i in the following order. His nine Rhodian 
gallies he placed in his right wing: The eight 
of Pontus in the left; leaving between them a 


ſpace of four hundred paces to ſerve for the ex- 


tending and working the veſſels : And the. reſt 
of the fleet he deſtined as a reſerve, and diſpoſed 
them behind the two wings in ſuch a manner 
that every ſhip followed that to which ſhe: was 


appointed to give ſuccour. The Alexandrians, 


who came forth with great confidence, had placed 
their twenty-two guadriremes in front: Their 
other ſhips were arranged behind in a ſecond 
line: And they had a number of ſmaller veſſels 


which carried fire and burning weapons, by which 


they meant to ſtrike a terror into the Romans. 
This regular diſpoſition did not hold long. Be: 


tween the two fleets, there were certain flats; 3 


and each fide heſitated which ſhould firſt paſs 


them : Becauſe, in Caſe of any misfortune, they 
would be a great obſtruction to a retreat; and 
it was difficult to draw up in order of battle 
beyond them in the preſence of an enemy. Eu- 
pbranor, the Rbedian Admiral, a man of diſtin- 
guiſhed courage and experience, perceiving Cæ- 


 far's perplexity, addreſſed him to this effect: 
+ Great General] it appears you are apprehen- 


„ ſive leſt by paſſing theſe ſhallows firſt, you 


« ſhould be forced to engage, before your whole | 


<< fleet is drawn up: We beg of you to put your 
* confidence in us, and we promiſe to maintain 
ce the fight till the whole fleet gets clear of the 


66 ARES: It is greatly diſhonourable and af- 
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« in our ſight with that air of triumph.“ Cæſar, 
encouraging him in his deſign *, gave the ſignal 
of battle: And four Rbodian thips, having paſſed 
the flats, were immediately affailed on all ſides 


by the Alexandrians; but the Rhodians worked 


their veſſels with ſo much ſkill, and diſengaged 


themſelves with fo much addreſs, that they ne 


ver ſuffered any of the enemy's ſhips either to 
ſtrike their flanks with their beaks, or to run 


along - ſide of them in order to ſweep away or 


break their oars : They always found means to 


| . oppoſe beak to beak. Thus they maintained the 


fight till the reſt of the fleet came up: And, art 


now becoming uſeleſs, the whole ſi ucceſs depend- 


ed upon yalour. Both fides fought in ſight of 
their friends at land; who, laying aſide their 
work, and all rhoughts of attack or defence, 
gave their whole attention, to what was going 
forward at ſea. The Romans riſked more than 


the Alexandrians by this battle: A defeat would 
have deprived them of all reſource either by ſea 
or land, and victory would not much better their 


condition: The Alexandrians, on the contrary, if 


ſucceſs attended them, gained every thing, and 


though defeated, could ſtill maintain the war. 


On the ſide of the Romans, every thing depended 
. This brave Admi : al was ſoon after ſent out to amiſs er 


| Canopus; an expedition in which he periſhed. He had he- 


ſurrounded and ſhattered to pieces. Hirt. de Bell. Alx. 
— 3%ö;ĩ?7—3—1ꝗͥ 5 


gun an engagement with ſome Alerandrian ſhips, and had 
ſunk the firſt he attacked; but, purſuing another too far, and, 
not being ſuſtained by the reſt of the fleet, his galley was 


Chap. VII. 25. Roman Hiſtory, 

on the bravery of a few : This Ceſar had often 

before the battle repreſented to his. officers and 

ſoldiers, and they now repeated it to one another. 
They were animated by the difficulty and impor- 
tance of their ſituation, and fought with ſuch de- 

__ termined reſolution, that neither the art nor ef- 

forts of the Alexandrians, nor the multitude of 


their ſhips and boats, could any ways avail them. 


In this action the Romans ſuſtained not the loſss 


of one veſſel : But two Alexandrian gallies, one 
of five benches of oars, and another of two, with 


all the ſoldiers and mariners on board, were taken, - 


and three others were ſunk. 


and forts, Ry the Romans could not purſue 
| them. 4 
Ceſar, to deprive the enemy of; this reſource, 
reſolved to ak himſelf maſter once more of the 
mole and the i/land, which had been retaken by the 


„The reſt fled to- 
wards the town, and took ſhelter under the mole 


Egyptians, while he was employed in the more 


neceſſary works within the town. For the exe- 
cution of this deſign, he put into boats and 
ſmall veſſels ten cohorts, a ſelect body of light- 


armed infantry, and ſuch of the Gallic cavalry as 


he thought moſt proper for his. purpoſe, and 


ſent them againſt the iſland. He himſelf, at the 


ſame time, to cauſe a diverſion, attacked it on the 


other ſide with his fleet. The attack was briſk, 


and the Pharians defended themſelves at firſt with _ 


vigour. They annoyed the Romans from the 


tops of their houſes, and gallantly maintained 


| their ground'along the ſhore; which was in moſt 
Parts ſteep and craggy, and which, in the places 
© on er PO 55 


. 
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a; 255. R ges. of eafier acceſs, was kilfully defended by ſmall 


L boats properly ſtationed for the purpoſe.” But 
4 455 Con. when, after examining the approaches and ſhak 
los, a few of the Romans had found means to 

land, they were followed with ſo much expedi- 
tion by others, that the Pharzans, | abandoning 
their ſhips and coaft, fied into the town. There 
they might eaſily have defended themſelves; for 
the buildings were very high, and joined together 


ſio as to form a ſtrong wall, and the Romans had 


neither ladders, nor any other inſtruments for 
aſſault: But ſuch was their conſternation, that 
they dared not to engage from a height of thirty | 
feet; and, throwing themſelves from the mole 
into the ſea, they endeavoured to gain Alexandria, 
though above eight hundred paces diſtant. Ma- 
ny were ſlain, and fix hundred were made pri- 
ſoners in this fight. Cæſar gave the plunder of 
the place to the ſoldiers, and demoliſhed all the 
| houſes. The caſtle, however, at the end of the 
bridge next the iſland, he fortified and placed 
a®oarriſon in it. The ather caſtle, which was 
next the town, was much the ſtrongeſt, and was 
ſtill held by the Alexandrians. This he attacked = 
the next day; becauſe, by getting poſſeſſion of 
both forts, he would 'be entirely maſter of the 
port, and would be able to prevent any ſudden - 
incurſions. By meals of the arrows and darts 
jaunched from his engines, he quickly forced 
the garriſon to abandon the place and retire into 
the town; and. having landed upon the mole 
_ three coborts, which was all that the ſpot could 
5 8 contain, he 9 By reſt of his troops 
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in his ſhips to ſuſtain them. Things being in 
this forwardnels, he ordered the arch of the bridge 


that joined the mole to the town, and through 
which the Alexandrians uſed to ſend their fre- 


boats againſt his veſſels, to be entirely ſtopped | 


up; and, at the ſame time, he began to raiſe a 


fortification upon the bridge. The A'exandrians, 


however, brought all the troops they could out 
of the town before this fortification could be fi- 


niſned, and poſted them in an open area before 
it; and, having placed alſo a number of tran- 


ſports all along the mole, they began to attack 
the Romans by launching” their Pen While 
Ceæſar, attentive to What paſſed, was exhorting 
and directing his troops, a number ofgrowers 
and mariners of his fleet, quitting their ſhips, 
threw themſelves upon the mole, partly out of 
curioſity, and partly to have- ſome fhare in the 
action. At firſt, with their ſlings, they forced 
the enemy's ſhips from the mole, and ſeemed to 
do great ſervice z but, ſoon after, when a few of 


the 3 having ventured out upon the 


mole, attacked them in flanle, they fled with pre- 
cipitation. The Aexandrians, encouraged by this 


ſucceſs, landed in greater numbers, and vigo- 
rouſly puſhed the Romans, who were now in great 


confuſion. Thoſe that were in the gallies, per- 
ceiving this, removed the ladders, and put off 
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from the mole to prevent the enemy's boarding 


them. The three cohorts, who were fortifying 
and defending the bridge at the head of the mole, 
where they liad much buſineſs upon their hands, 
. a der, behind them, and ſeeing the 


; | — Seher 


E 
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: * R. © 4 general rout of their . ee 


rupted their work; and, fearing to be ſurround- 
ed, and precluded from a retreat, ran with all 


ſpeed towards the gallies, Some, getting on 
board the neareſt veſſels, overloaded and ſunk 
them; others, making head againſt the enemy, 


and, uncertain what courſe to take, were cut to 
pieces : A few, throwing their bucklers over their 


| ſhoulders, ſwam to the ſhips which were at the 
ſmalleſt diſtance from them. Czſar endeavoured 


to ſtop his men, and bring them back to the 
defence of the works; but, finding them giving 
ground univerſally, he retreated to his own gal- 


leyz whither ſuch a multitude followed and croud- 
ed after him, that it was impoſſible to work her. 
Foreſeeing, therefore, what muſt happen, he 


flung himſelf into the ſea, and ſwam to a ſhip that 


ad at ſome . 5 bs: pu boats 


4 


0 fn ancient writers have finely embellihed this fry, | 
and M. Crevier has extracted from them what is moſt curious 
in their ſeveral tales : ** It is remarkable, that, having ſtrip- 


n ped off his coar mall, (his General's cloke) which would 


** have been an incumbrance to him in ſwimming, he drew it 
4 after him with bis teeth, to prevent its falling into the ene- 


* my's hands; and, as he had /ome papers in his left hand, he 


* conſtantly held it above water, at the ſame time ſwimming 
« with the right, by which means the papers æuere not wwet- 


c fad. However, his coat of armour got from him, which 


te proved of ſervice to him: For, being purple, and diſtin- 
* puiſhable by the brightneſs of its colour, it ſuſtained all 
* the fury of the enemy's ſhot, at the ſame time that Cæſar 


4e ſaved himſelf without being obſerved or known. The Alex- 


* andrians took it, and made it the principal ornatifent in 


dhe trophy they erected on the place of the engagement.” 


The 
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to ſuccour his men, he preſerved. a few. His Rey 


46. 
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| own galley periſhed, with all that was on board ; 
and he loſt in this action four hundred legionary 


ſoldiers, and ſomewhat above that number f 


rowers and ſailors. The Alexandrians ſecured the 
fort by ſtrong works, and a great number of en- 
gines; and, having cleared away the ſtones with 

which Cæſar had filled up the arch of the bridge, 
they had, thereby, a free paſſage into that part of 
the port where Cz/ar's fleet lay. 


This misfortune, far from. diſcouraging the 
Romans, ſerved only the more to exaſperate them 


and they made their enemies ſenſible of the ſpiris 


and fury. that tranſported them, by puſhing on 


their attacks with greater vigour ; inſomuch that 
their General was more employed 1 in reſtraining 


their ardour, than in inciting them to action. 


The Alexandrians who now began to think it 


would be of great ſervice to them to have their 
King at their Sond, ſent Deputies to Cz/ar, be- 


ſeeching him to reſtore him to them, and repre- 


ſenting it as the only means to bring about an 
accommodation. Cæſar, perfectly well acquainted 
with the falſe and perfidious character of the 4- 
lexandrians, was not to be impoſed upon by this 
plauſible pretext. He determined, however, to 


comply with their demands, being ſenſible that 


the whole hazard was to them and their King; 
The authorities for theſe e are * Flons Pham" 


_ zach, Appian, and Dio. But no authorities can make one be- 


lieve, that Cſar carried his papers upon the mole of Alexan- 
dria, or in plunging into the ſea ,did not wet t chen. The 


Other nne are 9 * 


1 . 0 


for, as to what concerned himſelf, if, at firſt, he 


thought it might be of ſervice to him to detain 
the young Prince, in order to prevent a re- 
bellion; now that it was not only broken out, 
but had been obſtinately maintained for ſeveral 


months, ſuch a priſoner created him more trouble 
than real advantage; and he perceived, that it 
would be more for his honour to make war with 
the King himſelf, than with Ayſino, and her eu- 


nuch Gammed. He therefore, having exhorted 


Pholemy to put an end to the — of his 


, and to ſave from total ruin its metropo- 


His; took him by the hand to conduct him out of 


the palace. The young Prince, who was already 


an adept in the art of diſſimulation, entreated 
Czfar with tears not to ſend him back; for that 
he took more pleaſure in his company than in 
the poſſeſſion of his Crown. Cæſar told him, that 


if ſuch were his real ſentiments, they ſhould 


quickly ſee one another again, Ptolemy took his 
leave, and had no ſooner re 
than he carried on the war with ſo much fierce- 


his liberty, 


neſs, that the tears he ſhed at parting appeared to 


©! 


be tears of joy. Cæſar's officers and ſoldiers were 


highly diverted with the event; imagining, that, 


through his eaſineſs of temper, he had let him- 

elf be duped by a bog. | 
Cæſar, in the beginning of this Alnantrian 

Ver, 1 5 ſent rie oe Pergamus *, to raiſe 


troops 


135 This Mitbridate was . the fon of Mitbridates 
King of Pontus. Hig mother, though married, was ons af 


He miſtreſſes of that Monarch. 'The Og of Pontus ſhewed 
a ſine 
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troops in Syria and Cilicia. This General, having Y- L 


| rin himſelf of the commiſſion: with great 


fidelity and expedition, was now upon the. hor- 403 Conte. , 


ders of Egypt with a numerous army; in which 
were three thouſand Jets, commanded by An 


46. 


tipater, father of Herod,” and Miniſter of Hircan, 


King of Juda. Mitbridates took Peluſium by 


ſtorm the day he arrived before it, notwithſtand- | 


ing Achillas had placed a ſtrong garriſon in it, as 


it was the key of Eopt on the Syrian ſide. The 


ſhorteſt way from Peluſium to Alenandria was to 


keep a parallel line with the ſea; but all the; 


country is ſo traverſed by the Mie andd its canals, 


that Mithridates: found the march equally e, : 


tiguing and hazardous. This obliged him- to 
march up the river as far as the head or point & 


the Delta, a province of Egypt, ſo called fromzits, 


ſimilitude to the Greet letter of that name, There 
the Nile divides itſelf into two great branches. 
The young King, underſtanding that Mithridates 


approached this place, and knowing he muſt paſs 


the river, ſent à conſiderable body of troops a- 
gainſt him to--cruſh him, if poſſible, before his. 
junction with Cz/ar, at leaſt to oppoſe his march. : 
Part of this detachment, which formed the van, 
made what haſte they could to engage him, that 
they alone might have all the honour of the 

victory: But Mithridates had intrenched himſelf, 


with great care; and, after keeping ſome time 
1 85 the e he . Bt: upon nee 


2 a afſeQtion, fr him, gave * a fot aaa, and, 


for many years kept wy. at his Fro and i in i his ANY. | 
= „„ from 


2 7 
l 2 


from all parts, put a ee ede of them to 
the ſword, and diſperſed the reſt. reſt. Ceſar and 5 
the King of Egypt had both information of — "oY 


event, and ſet out at the ſame time to the aſſiſt- 
ance of their friends: The King, having a ſhort- 


er cut, and the advantage of the river, got there 


firſt, but was not able to attempt any thing be- 


fore Cæʒar's arrival, who found no difficulty in 


| joining Mithridates, The Roman General, ſee- 


4 Ns 
A0 


ing himſelf now at the head of a powerful army, 
refolved to put an end to ho r war W affaulc 


upon the enemy's camp. 


The King had intrenched himſelf-3 in a a Een 
well fortified hy nature: It was a riſing ground, 
nded by a plain; and bree of its ſides 
were ſecured by different fences; one adjoined 
to the Nile, the other was ſteep, and of very 


difficult acceſs, and the third was defended by a 
moraſs. About ſeven miles from it ran a narrow: 


river, but with very high banks, which dif- 
charged itſelf into the Nile: And, as it lay be- 


_ tween the two armies, Prolemy ſent all his caval- 


ry and a ſelect body of light-armed troops to 


prevent Ceſar from paſſing it. The legionary 


piaſs it by ſwimming where the banks were low- 
eff.” * Theſe attacked the detachment from Ptole- 


troops, however, found means to get over by 
throwing acroſs from bank to bank a number of 


large trees, and ſome German cavalry: ventured to 


mys camp, and with ſuch fury, that very few 
eſcaped to the King with the news of his ene-_ 
my's approach. " Czſar, willing to ſtrike a terror 


into o the Alexandrians, encamped as near to them. 
2 * as 
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as poſſible; and the next day he attacked a fort I. R. R 3 


which lay at a ſmall diſtance, and which Ptolemy 
had joined to his camp by a line of communica- 


1 
— 


tion. He employed his whole army in this at- 
tack, with a deſign of falling immediately upon 
the camp itſelf, during the conſternation and diſ-—- 


order which the loſs of the fort would occaſion. 
The Romans accordingly purſued the garriſon of 


15 the fort to the works of the camp; and theſe they 1 


= attempted to force by the two only approaches 


by which it ſeemed: poſſible to attack them; the: 
one by the plain, the other by a narrow as be- 


tween the camp and the Mile: But the former 


was bravely defended by a numerous: body. of 


their beſt troops; and the latter was not only 


protected from the rampart, but from the river, 


where a great number of archers and ſlingers 
made a continual diſcharge from the ſhips ſta- 


tioned there.  Cz/ar, obſerving that, though his 


7 troops fought with the greateſt ar 


made no progreſs, he ordered a few cohorts, un- 


der the command of Carſulenus, a brave offi-- 


cer, to wheel round the camp, and to climb up 


the ſteepeſt ſide. of it, which he perceived to be 


unguarded; the whole army having crouded to 


the attacks, or giving their whole attention to 
them. Carſulenus, having executed his Gene- 


ral's orders, ſoon put an end to the fight, by fal- 

ling down upon the rear of the enemy. The A- 
Lexandrians fled on all ſides in the greateſt con- 

ſternation, and, endeavouring to eſcape to the 


ſhips on the Nite, threw themſelves. over the 


confu - 


8 on that ſide. The King, during the 


2 


3420 : dae Roman Hiſtory. Book X. 


RAE confuſion, got on ſhipboard, but the veſſel Was 


+ overloaded and ſunk by the multitudes which 
2 Cond: . followed him. Such was the:end:of this perfi- 
dious Prince. His body was afterwards found, 
Flor. iv. 2. covered with mud, and known by the golden 


Oroſ.vi. 16. > 
©. euirals, which it was cuſtomary for te eee 
5 to wear in battle. 1 : 1} t-C4 * £4 9 
Met. de Cæſar marched immediately to e at 


| the head of his cavalry, by the ſhorteſt way, 
confident/ that the inhabitants and troops; left 
in the town, would not dare to make any reſiſt- 
ance. On his approach the whole city came out 
to meet him in the habit of ſuppliants, preceded 

by all their Prieſts with the ſacred ſymbols of 
their religion. The victorious General received 

their ſubmiſſion with his wönted humanity, and 
rode triumphant through therenemy's works in- 

to his own quarters. Thus Cæſar, in a few 
months, extricated himſelf from a war in Which 

all manner of difficulties ſeem to have been com- 

dined to put his ptudence, coùrage, vigilance 

and activity to the teſt. In the midſt of winter, 

and abſolutely unprepared and in want of every 
ting, he maintained himſelf at land and ſea, 
Ep within the very walls and port of an arcfobene- 
my, ſupplied” with every-cotimodity,” and who 
4 AE een, him 4 Wipe: add warlike 


* . 8 h | . 133 e "35.1 

7 Ie axipeare by Ma: e 1 5 LI 5 Grute- 

us, Inſcript. t. i, p: 133; that Cæſar entered Alemandria, vi 

cal. Ap. c 27th of March; which, according to Uſher, was 

= E TP the 14th of January of the Julian year; but rather about the 

1 middle of F ebruaty; Suetomus in Tug 3 $- 2 the war was 
| | ' . entrfed on dine eee. n EOS 110 en 
5 „ Hoods EE; army, 
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army, four times as numerous as that with wa * 


which he had been forced to begin the war. 


He now baniſhed Arſinoe the kingdom, and 2 — 


. the crown, in conformity to Auletess 
will, upon the only ſurviving ſon and Cleopatra: ; 
And he left with them the greateſt part of his 
troops, to ſupport their authority over ſubjects, 
who, upon his account, were greatly diſaffected 
to them, It ſeemed: alſo. for the honour and 
intereſt of che people of Rome, that the Roman 
forces ſhould remain there to protect them, 
while they continued faithful; and to check 
them, if they ſhould: fall off from their allegi · 
ance.. Suetonius tells us, that what deterred C- 


Jar from reducing Egypt, at this time, into a 


province of the empire, was, that he was ap- 
Prehenſive, leſt an ambitious Governor, maſter 
of a country ſo opulent, and of ſuch difficult 
_ acceſs, ſhould be tempted to revolt. Others 
aſcribe it to his love for Cleopatra, who, not 
long after his departure, was delivered of a ſon . 
to him, whom ſhe named Cæſario, and whom 

Cæſar is ſaid to have owned. But, whatever 

Paſſion he may be fuppoſed to haye had for 
Cleopatra, it certainly engaged him in no act of 

injuſtice, and never drew his attention from 
concerns of greater importance. As foon as 
affairs were ſettled in Egypt, and the ſeaſon was 
open for military perso he * out by land 


* So Antony gave ee Ca "PE thavgh Opyine, | 
it may be obſerved, thaught it worth his while to writes 

| ty oy 0-7 UI Ih TIEN ders eo 
not Cæſar's child, 


J 
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| : - Ke oh 856. kor Hria, with the ſixth legion, in his way to 


Pontus, where Pharnaces, King of the Boſphbrus, | 


455 (Cont, during the Alexandrian war, had made a great | 


Progress, and was likely to give him much un. 
—_— 5 e 


85 1 85 This Prince, at the breaking out of the Civil 


* Alex. Pos thought he had a fair opportunity, while 
t all was in ſuch confuſion, and the Romans em- 

ployed in their mutual deſtruction, to reconquer 

the dominions of his anceſtors. He began by 
| taking Pbanggoria, which Pompey had declared 
free: He next ſubdued Colebis; then, enter- 
ing Pontus, he made himſelf water of Sinope, 

the ancient reſidence of its Kings. Elated by 

this ſucceſs,” he had ſeized upon the lſer Arme- 

nia, which belonged to Dęjotarus, and carried 

his arms into e the eee of Ario- 


. 1 8 hors Tons M. Cole; 66. ma 3 
been very bewitching, ſince they had the power to re- 
© tard Ce/ar's act vity. After having confined himſelf nine 
4 months in Alerandria, during which time the whole bufi- 
e neſs of Rome and Ttaly- was at a fand, and whereby the 
«© | vanquiſhed party found means to get ſtrength, and be- 
J game formidable mm Africa, Cæſar, inſtead of quitting. 
« Egypt, with all expedition, to go where honour: and the 
« affairs of ſtate required his preſence, abandoned himſelf 
e to. pleaſure, and paſſed whole nights in feaſts. and other 
e debaucheries with Clopaire : And at laſt ſet. out with her 
< $0 make a tour round the country. They went on board 
«'a ip richly ornamented, and took their courſe up the Nile 
attended by four hundred veſſels. Cefar's deſign was 10 
| & have gone to Ethiopia, but he was prevented by his 
* army, 'who began to diſlike his proceedings.” Sucto- 
5 © # nins, Anpian, and Dio are cited to confirm theſe partieu- s 
*. lars; but one has occaſion for a very ſmall ſhare of ne” 
e tration to perceive their — _ 5 
7 YT 2 3 


cl vn. be Kona: Ene. 5 : 3235 


Zarzanes. Dejotarus found affairs in this ſitua- V. R. 26, 


Bef. Chr. 
tion, on his return from Pbarſalia; and had 6 


46 = * 


recourſe to Domitius Calvinus, whom Cæſar had 405 Conf: 9 
appointed Commander in thoſe parts. Domi 1 pog 


tius was very ſenſible that the Republic was not 


leſs intereſted in this war than Dejetarus and Ario- 


barzanes; and that it was diſhonourable to the 


Roman people, to Ceſar, and to himſelf, to 
ſuffer the dominions of their friends and allies 


to be invaded by a foreign Prince: He therefore 


fent ambaſſadors to Pharnaces, and required of: 
him, to withdraw immediately out of Armenia 
<« and Cappadocia, and no longer to inſult the 
e majeſty of the Roman Republic.” At the 
flame time, to give more weight to his embaſſy, 


he aſſembled what troops he could, and order 


ed them to rendezvous: at Comana..' Of the 


three legions which Cæſar had left with him, 


he had ſent two to Egypt, one by ſea, the other . 


with Mitbridates: The thirty-ſixth alone re- 


mained with him. He received, however, two . 


legions from Dejotarus, and one had been late- 


ly raiſed in Pontus. Theſe four legions, with 
ſome Cilician recruits, and two hundred horſe, 
made up his whole army. Pharnaces made ans 


ſwer, * that he had quitted Cappadocia, and 


that the Iaſer Armenia was his own by the right 


4 of inheritance; but that he would ſubmit to 
the deciſion of Cæſar. Domitius, who under- 
ſtood that he had left Cappadocia far no other 


reaſon than becauſe, Armenia lying contiguous 


to mig! * he could more . defend i it; 
of e N e en 


he ah \ Hlitory. Bel x. 


| for him word, that he had no better right 0 
Armenia than to Cappadocia, and that he muſt re- 


nounce acquiſitions to which his ſword alone had 


intitled him. Pbarnates endeavoured in vain to 
amuſe him with a negociation, and by ſending 


the loſs of only two 
Domitius, aſſembling him ſcattered ſoldiers as well 

as he could, retired: as far as Alia; while the 
- King entered Pontus as Conqueror, and com- 


in eee when Cæſar left Egypt. 


Deputies after Deputies with preſents. The 


Roman General advanced to Nicopelis, and a bat- 


tle enſued. In this battle Dejotarus's two legions 


gave ground on the fir ſt onſet, the legion raiſed 


in Pontus was cut to pieces, and the legion alone 


of Pompey's veterans, after ſuſtaining the whole 
thock of the action, retreated in good order with 
hundred and fifty men. 


mitted all kinds of enormities. Affairs were 


13 


On his arrival in Sria, he received advice 


10 5 all hands, that every thing was in confu- 
ſion at Rome; that the conteſts of the Tribunes 


produced daily ſeditions; that the officers kept 


up no diſcipline among the ſoldiers; and that 


kis preſence was neceſſary to give the laws their 


; Peer authority. However, he thought it ne- 
__ceffary firſt to regulate the z 


fairs of the Eaſtern | 


| provinces, and take vengeance - on Pharnaces. 


The Kings and petty Princes in and about $9772 
came from every ſide to wait on him, and were 


graciouſſy received. He confirmed Hircan, in 
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the high-prieſthood of the Jets, notwithſtanding 
dhe ſollicitations of Anligonus, ſon to Ariſtobulus 


and 
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and gave wins leave to build the walls of Jes 
ſalem, which Pompey had ordered to be pulled 


down: He likewiſe ſupported Autipater in the 425 5 Coal, 


* 


command he had for a long time exerciſed in 


Ig 


Judæa, under Hircan's name; which greatly 155 


ſtrengthened the authority of that Prince. 
From Syria: where he left the command in the 


hands of. Sextus Cæſar, a young relation, he 


failed for Cilicia: And, having convened the 


States of that province in Taſus, and ſettled 


its affairs, he ſet ont with the greateſt expedi- 


tion towards Pontius. At Comana he conferred 


the prieſthood of Bellona on TLycomedes of Bi- 
thynia, who claimed it in right of his anceſtoryy 
and, according to Appian, diſpoſſeſſed Arcbelaus, 


the ſon of him whom Pompey had inveſted with 


that dignity. On his approaching the frontiers 


of Gallogrecia, he was met by Dejotarus, who 


had not only diveſted himſelf of all marks of 


royalty, but had taken that of a ſuppliant „ 


<< beg forgiveneſs for having aſſiſted Pompey, at 
a time when Cæſar could give him no protec- 
* tion : Urging that it was his buſineſs to obey 


< the Governors who were preſent, without pre- 
< tending to judge of the diſputes of the Roman 
people.“ Cz/ar, who was well acquainted with 


- what zeal and ſpirit he had ſerved againſt him, 
after ſome reproaches, and refuting his excuſes, 


reſtored him his royal habit, and commanded 
him to join him with all his cavalry and troops. 


Pharnaces obſerved the ſame conduct with 


cala as Domitins : He pretended to ſue 
a for 
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r for peace, but was fully reſolved to puſh the 


war. Cezfar ſaw through his deſign: And, tho? 


405 Corſ. his army was very inconſiderable, both as to the 
— 


number and the quality of his troops, conſiſting 
Woes of the ſixth legion (now reduced to one 
"thouſand men) and the remains of Domitzas's 


army, he reſolved to give battle. He advanced 
therefore within five miles of the enemy. The 
country where the King was encamped was filled 
with hills, ſeparated from each other by deep 
poallies: And, oppoſite to that eminence — 


Pharnaces had intrenched himſelf, was another 
at the diſtance only of one mile, and there Caſar 


Intended to pitch his camp. With this deſign, 


having ordered his men to prepare every thing 


5 -neceffary for throwing up a We per he ſet out 


in the night to take poſſeſſion of it. Pharnaces 
was greatly ſurpriſed to ſee him there, at ſun- 


riſing, employed in making his fortifications, 
and immediately took the reſolution to attack 
Him. The approach was ſo very difficult and 
; dangerous, that Cæſar concluded the King's in- 


tention was no other than to retard his works by | 


Keeping a great number of his men under 


arms: And, ſhewing therefore his firſt line in 
order of battle, he commanded the reſt of the 
army to go on with the works. But the King, 


: encouraged by favourable omens, and by reflect- 
ing chat in this very place Triarius had been over- 


come by his father Mztbridates, and having con- 


"ceived an utter contempt for fo ſmall an army; 


"Race VP, for the * Part, of Ne he had 
55 ale 
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already defeated in the field, had determined N. 26 . 
upon 2 battle, and to that end began to, croſs the „ 
valley. 
in crouding his army into ſo narrow a place, 
where no General in his right ſenſes would 


; ged, to his great aſtoniſhment, to poſt his army 
in order to receive him. An attack ſo ſudden 


: which, were launched. againſt them, ſoon put a 


and the engagement was ſharp and long. At 
tion, repulſed the aſſailants: The victory be⸗ 
gan in the right wing, where the veterans of 


the ſixth legion were poſted ; and, the troops in 
the center and in the left wing gaining ſoon a 


flight great numbers were ſlain and cruſhed by 


- beveft Ant the eee of the Wend. The 


* 


Bef. Chr 


Caæſar laughed at his fooliſh attempt 405 Conſ. 


have entered; and did not think of calling his 
ſoldiers from their work. But, ſeeing him puſh” 
on and aſcend the hill, he found himſelf obli- 


and unexpected cauſed ſome diſorder at firſt, 
which was increaſed by the chariots armed with 
ſeythes, which, ſent before the enemy's firſt line, 
fell in with Cæſar's ranks before they were 

uite formed: But the multitude of darts, 
ſtop to their career. The army, which fol- g 
lowed them cloſe, began the battle by a ſhout; 


laſt the Romans, by the advantage of their ſitua - 


like ſuperiority, the whole army of Pharnaces 
was driven precipitately down the hill. In the 


their own troops, and thoſe who eſcaped were 

obliged to throw away their arms, ſo that, hav- 
ing croſſed the valley and got to the oppolite aſ- 

gent, they could not face about, nor derive any 


. 
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LB 5 | Romans putſued them, and, without allowing 
"- 45, them to rally, attacked and took their camp. 
lt was during this attack that Pharndges made 
| his eſeape. Almoſt his whole army was de- 
ſtroyed or made priſoners. It is reported by 
+ Appin, that Cæſhar, aſtoniſhed at the eaſe with 
| which he gained this victory, cried out: Happy 
' Pdmpey! fach then are the enemies by whoſe defeat 
you acquired the ſurname of Great: And in a 
letter to one of his friends at Rome, giving an 
account of this action, he deſcribed the rapidity 
of his conqueſt i in theſe three words, Veni, vidi, 
vici; I came, I ſato, I conquered *. And, when 
be ttiumphed afterwards on this occaſion, he 
cCauſed a tablet to be carried in the proceſſion, 
with theſe very words inſcribed in capitals. 
Hlirtius tells us, that no victory ever gave him 
more joy, as he, at one blow, in ſo critical a 
conjuncture, put an end to a dangerous war, 
which he was afraid would detain him a long 
time from Rome, where his preſence was ne- 
2 Pharnaces, having retired to Sinope, 
was purſued thither by Domitius, who forced 
oe to leave the country. In the Boſphornus, * 
| Afander, whom he had left Regent of his king- 
dom, had revolted and ſet up for himſelf, du- 
= the expedition into Pontus; fo that, when 


i 1 8 magis diſcordize hg fducia, quam 
virtutis ſuz, infeſto in Cappacociam agmine ruebat: Sed 
hunce Cæſar aggreſſus, - uno, et, ut fic. dixerim, non toto præ- 
lio, obtrivit; more fulminis, quod uno eodemque momento 
venit, percuſit, abſceſfit. Nec vana de ſe prædieatio eſt Cie 

| faris, a ante victum hoſtem eſſe, quam viſum. Flor. l. iv. c. 2. 


. | | the 


1 


the fugitive King returned home, he found a Yi 
Rebel in a condition to diſpute with him the 
poſſeffion. / A battle enſued, in which Phar- 4 


| pacts loſt his life. Such was the end of this 


Pan ſon of the great Mithridates. 

During the war in Zyypr and in Pontus, 
Greece and Dhricum had been pacified by Ca- 
lenus and Vatinius. 
ter — all Peloponneſus without much difficulty. 


In Hyricum the ſtruggle was greater. Cæſar, 


The firſt made himſelf maſ- 


upon his expedition againſt Pompey, had left A. 


Cornificins to command in that province with 


Barbarians in ſubjection. After the battle of 
 Pharſalia, Cæſar, being informed that many f 


the vanquiſhed party had fled 


that way, and 
that OZFavius had brought the fleet which he 


* 


two legions, and this Lieutenant had kept the 


commanded upon the coaſt, he ſent orders to 
Gabinius, who was then in Laß, to march with 


the new-raiſed legions to the ſuccour of Cor. 


 mificius. Cabinius, imagining that the province 


was better ſtocked with proviſions than it really 


was, and depending on the terror impreſſed upon 


the inhabitants by Cæſar's late victory, marched 


into Ihyricum in the middle of winter, and, not 
finding ſufficient ſubſiſtence in a province al- 
ready exhauſted, and partly ill- affected, he was 

obliged to make war upon the inhabitants for 


proviſions, and to beſiege them in their ſtrong- 
holds; and, receiving, on theſe occaſions, many 


checks, he was brought into ſuch. contempt, 
e the people of the country ventured ta 


attack | 


2 : 
£ * 
& > +$ | 
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attack * upon his march to Salona, and killed 
two thouſand of his ſoldiers, thirty- eight Cen- 


turions, and, four Tribunes. He eſcaped wich 
ws " the remainder to Salona, and. died there of a 


_ diſorder, which the: toil of a winter campaign 
and grief | had occaſioned. - OFgvius entered im- 


%-.-- mediately. into an alliance with-the Barbarians, 


and would ſoon have reduced the whole coun- 
try, if Vatinius had not flown, to its aſſiſtance 
with the ſame ſpirit he had fought Cæſar's 


battles in Rome at the head of the mob. Nei- 
ther the ſickneſs he then laboured under, nor 


the hardſhips of the ſeaſon, ſtopped him. He 
- ſent to Calenus for a ſquadron of gallies, but, 
theſe not coming with that diſpatch the affairs 


of Nlhricum required, he faſtened beaks to all the 
veſſels he found in the port of. Brunduſium, and, 


putting on board the veterans whom Cæſar had 


left ſick in thoſe parts, and who had ſince reco- 
vered, he ſailed with this ſtout fleet in queſt of 


Odauius. He found him before Epidaurus, 
Which he was beſieging both by ſea and land. 
Odapius immediately raiſed the ſiege and reti- 
ted to Tauris, whither Valinius, having joined 
to his army the garriſon of the place, followed 
him. The Pompeian Admiral, informed of 
the condition of the enemy's. fleet, reſolved to 
give battle, and, upon their approach, ſailed 
out of; the harbour. Vatinius, though part of 

his ſhips had been diſperſed by a tempeſt, and 
the enemy was ſuperior both in number and 


| en of gaue the ee for battle, 


„„ and 


r 
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| and began it himſelf by driving his quinque- Tn 


reme upon OFavinss four - benched galley, 


Which it ſhocked with ſuch. violence, that it + 


| Joſt its beak. The battle raged with great fury 
among the reſt of the ſhips, but chiefly round 
the two Admirals. As the ſhips on each ſide 
advanced to ſuſtain thoſe that had engaged, a 
_ cloſe conflict enſued in a very narrow ſea. 
Nothing could have happened more favour- 
_ ably for Valinius; for his veterans leaped into 
the enemy's veſſels, and, forcing them to an 
equal combat, ſoon maſtered them by their ſu- 
perior valour. Oflaviuss galley was ſunk; and 
many others had the ſame fate, or were taken. 
Ofavius himſelf got into a boat, which ſinking 
under the multitude that crouded after him, he 
ſwam to a neighbouring ſhip; where, being 
taken up, and night coming on, he ſpread all 
his fails and fled towards Greece.” He thence 
continued his route for Africa, followed by a 
few that eſcaped out of the battle. YVatinius 
entered the town, whence OFavius had ſailed 
to fight him, without the loſs of one veſſel, and; 
having refitted both his own ſhips' and thoſe 
taken from the enemy, he failed to the iſland 
of Ja; whither, he was informed, OZavius 
had retired. Here he was certified of OH. 
_ viuss motions, and thus, having reſtored peace 
to Ihricum, he returned triumphant Wie his 
OR and fleet to. Brundufiam, 2 
-. Czfar, after his victory over Pharnaces, was ; at 
liberty to return to Rome : And, the day after 
he had obige it, he ſer out vic a guard of. 
we 
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5 3 256. light horſe, having ſent home Dęjotarus's troops, 
| . h and ordered oh fixth legion to follow him into 

2 ah, there to receive the fecompence due to 
05 their . He took his way through Gallo- 

| : gracia and Bithyaia \ into Ala, giving judgments, 
 - as he paſſed, in all controverſies of moment, 
and ſettling the limits and juriſdictions of the ſe- 
veral Kings, Tetrarchs, and States. Mithri- 
dates of Pergamus was appointed to ſucceed - 
Pharnaces in the kingdom of the Boſpborus, and 
the tetrarchate of Gallo-grecia was added to it, 
| claimed now by Mithridates, in right of inheri- 
tance, though it had been poſſeſſed for ſome 
-yeats by Dejotarus.. Cicero tells us; that Cæſar 
had a particular hatred to this Prince, that he 
_ alſo exacted large ſums of money from him, 
and deprived him of Armenia, beſtowing it on 
Aridharzanes, Nor is it difficult to account for 
his ſeverity to Dejotarus, This Prince had been 
remarkable for his zeal for Pompey, and by this 
means had obtained ſeveral unjuſt grants from 
the Senate. Cæſar ſtaid no where longer than 
the neceſſity of his affairs required, and, max- 
ing the greateſt diſpatch, arrived i in Italy in the 
aum of r. ack ſooner than was ex- 
e l had Sons! in a manner, 4 ſs 
foner at Brundufium,. ever ſince the battle of 

Pharſalia, and lived there in perpetyal uneaſi- 

neſs , upon the firſt notice of his landing at Ta+ | 


” 2 
en- 


5 ad. p. 2 Cicero no ſooner returned to Tal, than he began to 
6 7 10 that he ne been too in oy a before 
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rentum, ſet out on foot to meet him. Cæſar no * . 


ſooner law bim. * he e ran to em- 
brace 


4 POE war was determined, and whhone any invitation from 
the conqueror; and, in a time of that general licenſe, had 
<< reaſon to apprehend ſome inſult from the ſoldiers, if he 
« ventured to appear in public with his fa/ces and laurel ; 


; * and vet to drop them would be a, diminution of cha 
* honour which he had received from the Roman people, 


« and the acknowledgment of à power ſuperior to the 


laws: He condemned . himſelf, therefore, for not continuing 


<< abroad, in fame convenient place of retirement, till be had been 
4 ſent for, or things were better ſettled. (Ag Ait. xi. 6. and 


« 0) What gave him the greater reaſon to repent of this 
A ſtep, was a meſſage that be received from Antony, who go- 
 « verned all in-Ce/er's abſence, and with the ſame chur- 
* liſh ſpirit, with which he would have held him before in Ia 


e againſt his will, ſeemed: now diſpoſed. to drive bim out of 
« 16; for he ſent him the copy H a letter from Cæſar, in 


_ * which Ce/ar lignified, that he had hrard that Cato and 
« Metellus were at Rome, and appeared ofenty there, which 
| <6 might occaſion ſome difturbance ;. <wherefore he fr iah injoined, 


* that none ſhould be ſuffered to come to Ttaly without a ſpecial 
60 licenſe from himſelf. Antony, therefore, defired Cicero to ex- 
« cuſe him, ſince he could not help obeying Cæſar's com- 
% mands: But Cicero ſent L. Lamia to aſſure him, that Cz/ar 
* had ordered Dolabella to write to him to come to Jay as 
* ſoon as he pleaſed ; and that he came upon the authority 
„of Dolabelle's letter. So that Antony, in the edit which 
he publiſhed: zo exclude the Pomprians. from Italy, excepted 
% Cicero by name: Which added ſtill to his mortification ; 
* ſince all his defire was to be connived at only, or tacitly 


permitted, without being perſonally diſtinguiſhed from 


the reſt of his party,” (49 dit. xi. 7.) 


He had ſeveral other grievances of a domeſtic kind, 5 


which concurred alſo to make him unhappy: His bro- 
* ther Quintus, with his ſon, after their eſcape from Phar- 

Os followed Cæſar into * to ms their fo 
£ = "JL om 


46. 7 - 
405 Conf. | 


ti 
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* > ze. Brace him, and walked with him ane; cons 
in very rectly for ſeveral furlongs. | 
On 


ce from him in Te And Oaks, in waar to make his 
& own peace'the more eaſily, reſolved to throw all the blame | 
ce upon his brother; and, for that purpoſe, made it the 


4 ſubject of all his letters and ſpeeches to Cæſar's friends, to 


N 


Middt. p. 


137 · 


| Thid. P · | 
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« rail at him in a manner the moſt inhuman. Cicero was in- 
« formed of this from all quarters, and that young Quintus, 
« who was ſent before towards Cæſar, had read in oration 
« to his friends, which he had prepared to ſpeak to him | 
&« againſt his uncle.” (4d Art. xi. 8, 9, 10.) Middl. p. 128. 
« But what gave him the greateſt uneaſineſs was to be 
« held till in fuſpence, in what touched him the moſt 
4 nearly, the caſe of his own ſafety, and of Cæſar's diſpoſition 


* towards him; for, thoagh all Ce/ar's friends aſſured him 
40 wot only of pardon, but of all kind of favour ; yet he had 
4 received. no intimation of kindneſs from Cæſar himſelf.” . 

d To eaſe his mind in this reſpect, ſome of his friends at 


© Nome contrived to ſend him a letter in Ce/ar's name, 


dated the gih of February, from Alexandria, encouraging 


* him te lay aſide all gloomy apprehen/iens, and exper? every 
4. "thing that wwas kind and friendly from him © But it gave 
4e him little ſatisfaction as he ſuſpected what he afterwards 
« found to be true, that it was forged by Balbus and Op- 
« pius, on purpoſe to raife his fpirits, apd adminiſter ſome 
« little comfort to him. All his accounts, however, con- 
4e frmed to him the report of Cz/ar's clemency and mode- 


« ration, and his granting pardon without exception to all 


te who aſked it; and, with regard to himſelf, Cæſar ſent 


ory Quintus s wirulent letters to Balbus, with orders to fhew 


«* them to him, as a proof of his kindneſs, and diſlike of Quin. 
2 71˙8 perfidy. But Ciceros preſent deſpondency, which in- 
« terpreted every thing by his fears, made bim ſuſsect Caſat 
'«@ rhe more, fot refufong grace to none; as if ſuch a clemency 
« muſt needs be affected, and his revenge deferred only to a ſea- 


20 fon more convenient ; and, as to his brother's letters, he fan- 


died that Gals did not ſond them to 1rah, becauſe he eon- 


« demned 
5 


1 
* [- 
* 
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On his arrival at Rome, he found che city V. R. 706. 
in the greateſt ferment. He had been created . 5 

Dictator, after the battle of Pharſalia, for the fol- 495 Co 

lowing year; and Antony, as his Maſter of Horſe, Dia; avs: 

had governed in his abſence. Dolabella had got 

into the Nai Wich he Was no ſooner in 


— 


6 + demaved Pall but to 8 big preſent miſery ok abje& 
+ condition the more. notorious , and; deſpicable to every 
a 9 wy 7 Ad f. xi. 16, 17, 20, 22. ES | 
He had fears alſo from another quarter: . Cofat's Middl. p. 
« enemies had greatly ſtrengthened themſelves in Africa, and 140. 
1 it. was reported, that they would bring into raly a pow- 55 
10 erful army before Cæſar could return from Alexandria. 7 
cc Cicero, f in this caſe, was ture to. be treated as a deſerter ; 
*« for while Char looked upon all men as friends, who dick 
not act againſt him, and pardoned even enemies, who ſub- 
© mitted to bis power; it was a declared law, on the other 
«« fide, to conſider all as enemies who were not actually in, 
& their camp: So that Cicero had nothing now to with, either 
T for himſelf, or the. Republic, but, in the firſt place, a 
. peace, of which he had ſtill ſome hopes; ; or elſe that Cæ- 
« /ar. might conquer; whoſe victory was like to prove the. 
% more temperate. of the two.“ (Ad Att. xi. 6. 12. 19.) 
t Aſter a long ſeries of perpetual mortificatiors, he was 
ie refreſhed at laſt by a very obliging letter from Cæſar, who 
* confirmed to him be full enjoyment” of his fla'e and dignity, 
© and bad him reſume his faſces and ſtyle ef Emperor ds before. 
: « C2/ar's mind, adds Dr, Middleton, was too great to liſten | 
« to the tales of the brother and nephew,” [which, however, 
conta ned a great deal of truth] and, inſtead of approv- 
ing their treachery, ſeems to have granted them their 
* pardon on Cicero's account, rather than their own : 80 
that Quintur, upon the trial of Caſar's inclination, be- 
” gan preſently to change his note, and to congratulate with 


« his brother on C/ar's affection and eſteem for him,” a 
(Ep. Fan. xiv, 23. Fro Ligar. 3 itt, M0 1 0 vi. 5 55 9 A. | 
C . 


; . . 5 22885 
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veſted with, than he revived. the laws propoſed 

the year before. by Calius, for an abo of 
debts, and to exempt. tenants- from paying, in 
| the. preſent. confuſion, any rent to their land- 


lords. We are told, that at firſt he was fa · 


voured by Antony, who found this project very 


ſuitable to his own circumſtances; but, having 


_ diſcovered an intrigue between his wife Antonia 


and the young Tribune, he put her away, and 
from that moment ſided with the Senate and two 
af the Tribunes in oppoſing Dolabella. The 


multitude favoured the ſeheme; the Tribune 


- was obſtinate in the purſuit of it; ad, in the 
abſence of Autony, who was obliged to make a 
tour to appeaſe the mutiny of the veteran legi- 
ons, the diſorder became extreme. The credi- 
tors on one ſide, and the debtors ' on the other, 
formed two camps in the city, and alternately 


attacked each other with fire and ſword. We 


are told that the Veſtals, not thinking themſelves 
fafe in their temple, removed from thence with 
the ſacred relics. Antony upon his return was 
charged by the Senate 1% take care the Republic 
recmved no detriment. Dolabella grew. deſperate ; 
and, having fixed a day for the paſſing. of his 
laws, he barricaded the avenues to the Forum, 
erected wooden turrets to prevent the approach 
of any perſon againſt his will, and made ſuch 
diſpoſitions as are uſual, where a ſiege is to be 
maintained. Antony, on his fide, brought a 
number of troops to the Capitol, forced the 


barners, broke to pieces the fables on which 


E 
; 14 ; 
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= 
the laws were Infesited; and, having taken *. LIFT oe 
dome of the rinjleuticts of this Ledien, he rer, 7. 
them down the Tarpeian rock. Notwithſtand- 2 n 
ing this exertion of Dictatotial and deſpotic Suer. n 
Power, the croubles continued till C gars arrival; C 4. 
He did not thünk fit to take notice of any thing 
done in his abſenee by his friends; but, being 
deſirous to gain the affection of tlie ſeveral par- 
ties, regulated affairs as much as Poſſible t 
every oneꝰs ſatisfaction. He refuſed to liſten to 
the clamours of the people; whel demanded tbe 
nike e eee N Went 5 
any" « one, yet ns deſign 6f Xefranding his R 
creditors. However, beſides the Wissen al- Dig . 
ready granted by him, he farther” indulged the l 
_ debtors by 4 diſcharge. of all arrears ſince "the com. Mi 
 mencenient of the civil war: And „ vith regard oo RR 
the Zenants, he eaſed the poor Eitzen by an or- 
der, importing, that all, not renting above two ne 
_ thouſand ſeſterce annually in Nome, ſhould be about bout 16h 
exempted from p payment of a year's rent, and 
of a quarter's only in the other parts of lay. 


V 


Q. Fr UFIUS RS a for the three laſt v. R. FT; | 
F. Varixtus, Months of the Tear. ef, Cir. 


„ 0s 
Having thus ſettled the affairs of the city, and 425 — a 
1 Vatinius and Fuſus Calenus Conſuls for the 
remaining montlis of the year, he cauſed himſelf = 
to be created Conſul, and continued in the Dic- . 
tatorſhip for the year following; taking, for his 
collegue in the Conſulſhip, and his Maſter of the 
Horſe, M. SING? ; and he 1 himſelf 60 
| Vor. X. Ew 6 - raiſe 


\ 


\ ; 14 
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06. raiſe the money neceſſary for the ede to 
„% Africa, where the progres of the Pompeians called 
for his preſence. Dio tells us, that, as it had 
been cuſtomary to preſent crowns-of gold and 
erect ſtatues to victorious Generals, Cæſqar re- 
eeived under this pretence great ſums from the 
corporations. in /taly, and at the ſame time bor- 
rowed of them ſtill greater. But the ale of 
the eſtates of the contrary faction was, proba- 
bly his chief reſource. Pampey's eſtate, houſes 

- and! goods, were ſold at this time, and purchaſed | 

by Antony: And it was undeubtedly one way 

of recompenſing a great number of his followers 

— do make over to them the effects of the van · 

aA quiſhed at an under rate. P. Sylla, as well as 

Aim, was one of * moſt forward, and eager 

> purchaſer.:........ 

Wen every . for his, PS to yr 
= 4 : Was ready, a violent. ſedition broke out among 
Dio, fy i. His old legions. I hey had been very mutinous 
ever ſince their return to ſtah, being diſappointed 

in not receiving immediately the rewards that 
had been promiſed them, and which they had ſo 
highly merited ; and, when they perceived that 
; meant to employ them again in a dan- 
gerous war, they grew furious. Before Czſar's 
return, the twelfth legion had treated their offi- 
cers with contempt, and pelted with ſtones ſuch 
of them as had dared to remind them of their 
duty: And now the tenth, ſo favoured by their 

General, and ſo much attached hitherto to his 
perſon, gave the ſignal of revolt, and was fol- 
lowed by the others in Campania, Cæſar ſent. 
ff ß CO 
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to them Salluſt, whom he had lately appointed . K. , 
Prætor, and to whom he deſtined the govern- 19 ; 
ment, of Africa, with inſtructions to let them 495 Con... ; 
know, that, as ſoon as he had put an end to the boreal. 
African war, beſides the diſtributions of land and 
money already due to them, he would add a 
W denarii to each man as a recompenſe 
for this laſt campaign. Theſe offers, ſo wide of 
the ſoldiers expectations, greatly exaſperated 
them. Salluft was obliged to ſave himſelf by 
flight; and, in 1 extremity of their reſent · 
ment, they marched to Rome, plundering all in 
their way, and killed ſeveral people of diſtinc- 
tion. Cæſar, under apprehenſions for the city, 
ordered the gates to be ſhut, and ſent to its 
defence what troops he had about him: But 
when he heard of their arrival, and that they had 
far down in the Campus Martius, the entreaties 
ol his friends, concerned for his ſafety, could not 
prevail with him to defer a moment going in 
perſon to ſpeak with them. He boldly mounted 
his tribunal, and, with a menacing tone of voice, Z 
| aſked the foldiers, What had brought them 
thither, and what they wanted ? This en. 
and imperious behaviour began to diſconcert 
them: They were alhamed to reproach him 
with having delayed their promiſed rewards, but 
repreſented that, being worn out by fatigue, 
and weakened by the wounds they had received 
in his ſervice, they were in hopes that he would 
: have given them their diſcharge. I give it _— 1 
x _ replied Cæſar; and, after a ſhort ſilence, added, . 
and, when J hall have triumphed wit other . 
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5 3 . . Rodl Us Jha. ©! Book X. 


_- 766. 7 Or will fulfil, my engagements with you, 


5 - Þ hey were thunderſtruck with theſe words; and 
5 Conſ. the Dictator was about. to retire, when be was 


ſtopped by the officers attending him; who con- 
= him to treat the companions 'of his victo. 


- ries with leſs coldneſs and ſeverity. He con- 
ſented to ſpeak to them once more, and began 


by addreſſing them with the word Qutrites, Citi- | 


zens. This expreſſion inſtead of. that of Com- 
militones, or Comrades, which he commonly uſed, 
quite overcame them, and. brought them back 
effectually to their duty. They interrupted 
him, and inſiſted that he were {till his fol- 


» 


diers, and begged he would conſider them as 


ſuch, offering to follow him into Africa, and 
every - where - elſe *, He - pardoned them, but 

ſoon after took the firſt occaſion to puniſh the 
| licentious behaviour and the rapines of ſome of 
the officers. C. Avienus, a military Tribune of 


dhe tenth legion, when he ſet out from Sidh, : 


Toby. « This event has been einbelliſhed wht many circumſtan- 


1 —.— to be PII and that Cæſar refuſed them that * 
nmaour, telling them, that he would treat them according to 
| their ferts, and. break them: That he continued inflexi 
ble towards the tenth legion; who, not being able to obtain 


their pardon, followed him of their own accord and without 


orders into 4/fHica; where Cæſar made indeed uſe of them, 


but employed them always in hazardous enter priſes in order 


do get rid of them: And that after the war, when returned to 

9 "Tab, he deprived the few that remained of one third of their 

i Tenardin puniſhment of their mutiny. Dis, I. xlii. But we 

«ſe that in the battle of Thap/us, and afteryards at Munda, 

ey had the place f honour as uſual, in the firſt ce 
wen wing. "_ in oy * . d 

5 hs "hav- 


. 


Chap. vn. The Roman Hi 11. 


: having. filled a ſhip entirely with his own equi- 


page and ſervants, Cæſar ſummoned all the mili- 
tary Tribunes and Centurions to appear before 


his tribunal the next day, and addreſſed them in 


theſe words: © I could have wiſhed that thoſe, 


1 whoſe inſolence and licentious carriage have 


« given me cauſe of complaint, had been capa- 
« ble of amendment, and of making a good uſe. 
« of my clemency. But, ſince they know not 


* how to keep within bounds, I ſhall make an 
« example of them according to the law of 


„34“ 


. 2 87 


* z 
405 Con, 


3 8 3 


< arms, that others may be taught a better con- 
« duct. You, C. Avienus, when you was in 


Tah, inſtigated the Roman ſoldiers to mutiny 
* againſt the Republic ; you have been guilty 
_ © of rapine in the municipal towns; and you 
have never been of any real ſervice, either to 


« the Commonwealth, or to your General: 


Laſtly, in place of ſoldiers, you have crouded | 
< the. tranſports with your ſlaves and baggage: 
« 80 that, through your fault, the Republic fails 


ein troops, which at this time are not only 


« uſeful, but neceſſary. For all theſe reaſons I 


e break you with ignominy, and order you to 


leaye Africa this very day. In like manner, 
I break you, A. Fonteius, becauſe you have be- 


“ haved yourſelf as. a ſeditious officer, and as 


« a bad citizen. You, T. Salienus, NM. Tiro, C. 

© Clufinas, have attained the rank of 8 
3 through my indulgence, and not through your 
* own merit; and, ſince you have been raiſed 
to that . haye neither ſhewn bravery in 


6 war, nor good conduct in peace. Inſtead of 


. . « behav= 
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1 FF: . « 1 N to the rules of modeſty, | 
46. © your whole ſtudy has been to ſtir up the fol- 
þ. . "08 cent « diers againſt your General. I therefore think 
e 
. unworthy of continuing Centurions in my 
3 army: I break you, and order you to quit 
« Africa as ſoon as poſlible.” Having concluded 
this ſpeech, he delivered them over to ſome Cen- 
| turions, with orders to-confine them ſeparately on 
board a ſhip, allowing each of them but one 
1 ſlave : And this ſeems to have been the 
only puniſhment he inflicted on thoſe * 55 


eee 3 / 


1. has QUE By t 


* be War of Cæſar in F aul Scipio Cara 
8 <p Jub a, | : , i . 


5 N AR ſet out from Rome . the | 
„ beginning of December; and, paſſing the 
| Ms hts at Rhegium, arrived on the 17th at Lily- 
beum, the fartheſt point of Sicily. It was his de- 
ſign to embark immediately, though he had 

but one legion of new levies, and not quite 

' fix hundred horſe; and he ordered his tent 
to be pitched ſo near the ſea-ſide, that the 
wayes flowed quite up to it. This he did to 

take away all hopes of delay, and keep his men 
in readineſs at an hour's warning: And, the 
wind proving rontrary, he nevertheleſs ſuffered 
none of the ſoldiers or mariners to come on 
ſhore, that he might loſe no opportunity of fail- 


ing. His view was to land and inttench him- 
„ . 1 ſelf 


* 


Chap. VIII. Tze Roman il. 


were appriſed of his approach, or could aſſemble 


their army: And he meant alſo to ſhew an utter 


contempt of their forces, which were greatly ex- 


aggerated both in 1taty and Sicily. While the 
wind remained contrary, his gallies and tranſ- 


ports increaſed daily; and, before the 2 5th, he 
had got together ſix legions, and two thouſand 
horſe, with the greateſt part of which he ſet 
ſail,” giving ſtrict orders to Alhenus the Prætor, 


1 
ſelf on the coaſt. of Africa before his enemies Ke Fg 


405 7 Genc 


whom he left to command in Sicihy, to embark 


with the utmoſt expedition the remainder of his 
troops. The wind being favourable, he himſelf, 
with a few gallies, arrived the fourth day within 
ſight of Africa: But moſt of his tranſports had 


= 


not kept up with him, nor had he- appointed 
them any place of rendezvous, knowing of no 


_ reſolving to land where occaſion offered. He 


|  coaſted ſome time along the | ſhore, running 


AM 


ſouthward, and leaving Clypea and Neapolis be- 
hind him; and when he came before Adrume- 
tum, where the enemy had a garriſon comman- 


ded by C. Confidius, Cn. Piſo appeared upon the 


part that was clear of the enemy's forces, and 


e . the . 128 Beep two thouſand 7 


id we are told, that this reaſon e with him more 
chan the will of the Gods, declared by the Auſpices: Cum 
immolanti aufugifſet hoſtia, prefectionem adwerſus Scifpionem et 


Jubam non diſtulit. Suet. in Cæſ. c. 59. Puid?. Ipe Cæſar 


cum a ſumma haruſpice maneretur, ne in African ante Brumam 
tranſinitteret, nonns tranſmifit * Quod ni ferifſet, uno in loco 
omnes adverſariorum Copter e nt, Cic. de Divinat. I. ii. 
; b. 2 8 | > Th "#1 
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hundred ond fiky: — _ and "uae 
che town, keeping his ſoldiers within their in- 
trenchments, and not ſuffering them to com- 
mit any hoſtilities. L. Plancus, one of his Lieu - 
tenants, diſpatched a meſſenger into the ae 
with a letter, exhorting Cogſidius to ſurrender: 
But Cagſidius ordered him to be ſlain 1 In his Pre- | 
| ſence, and ſent: the letter unopen Scipio, 
ſaying, he knew no other General of the Romans. N 
Cagar, finding himſelf unable to ſtorm the town, 

- after ſtaying before it one night and a day, 
N up his camp. As he was drawing off his 
3, the garriſon which conſiſted of two legions 
„ fally, and, a body of Fubz's horſe, whom 
he had ſent to receive their pay, happehing juſt 
__— to come up, en Tabel 


ken, The eee immediately halted, and - 
the cavalry, though few in number, baldly _ 
charged the great multitude of the enemy: 


Thi irty Gallic horſe are ſaid on this occaßon to 


have repulſed two thouſand Moors, and driven 
them quite within the town. Cæſar reached 


1 — 8 e which hag 1 of . 
. Fon Canncn;l Dickster III. 5 


SHOW ee Leros Mag. E. 


Acborting to Uber, the 17h of Ofober; but, more pr 
"baby, the * of Ne vember of the 8 * 


0 


to ſend Deputies to him, to make offer of ele © 


; and, having placed a 


guard at its gates, W. prevent the ſoldiers from 
committing diſorders, he en- 

camped with bis army at à fmall Mie ; 
oined by a part of his fleet, by 

med that the reſt, uncertam 


entering it and 


Here he was o 
whom he Was in. 


what courſe” to take, had ſteered towards Utica. | tk 


Czar inſtantly diſpatched '1 ten gallies after them, 
and the next day, having left fix cohorts = 


Liptis, he returned With the reſt of his army to 


| Ruſpina ; "where he went on board' with ſome of 1 


his beſt troops in the evening to the _preat aſto- 


niſtment and diſmaß of bis army. . They faw 


| themſelves but 


in number, „ moſtly 1 new levies, 15 


expoſed upon a foreign coaſt to the mi ghty _ 


forces of a crafty nation, which Rad an innume- _ 
rable cavalry; nor had they the leaſt expe Ration 


of ſafety from their own condu@; but derived all 


their hopes from the alacrity and chearfulneſs | 
which appeared | in the countenance of their Ge- 


netal: For, at no time, had he ſhewed a greater 
| confidence. They ſoon, however, underſtood _ 
with what view he Intended to put to ſea, when, ant 
the next day, they faw him return with the reſt 


of the troops, Which his fleet had luckily 


brought him before he ſet ſail. "He was greatly ? 


| e Xt" 8 ſhould, fall in with the 
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J. R. 707. enemy's fleet, and had reſolved Rn on ne 
* and direct them. | 
406 Cont. This junction of his 0 was very neceflary ; . 
"ie bs for Labienus, was in full march towards him 
Bell. Afr. with a conſiderable army of horſe and foot. 
| Cagar, after forming his camp, having advanced 
only three miles into the country with thirty co 
horts to forage, was informed by his ſcouts, and 
ſome advanced parties of horſe, j that the enemy 
Vas in view. Upon this intelligence, he ordered 
his horſe, and a ſmall number of archers which 
attended them, to advance, and his cohorts to 
follow and prepare for battle. Labienus drew 
up with a very extended front, conſiſting moſtly 
of horſe, with whom he intermixed light - armed 
Numidians and archers, and formed them in 
ſuch cloſe order, that Czſar's army at a diſtance 
+ miſtook them all for infantry; his right and left 
were ſtrengthened with a numerous cavalry. | 
-  Czſar was forced to draw up his army alſo in 
one line, on account of the ſmallneſs of its num- 
ba; ranging his bowmen in front, and his ca- 
valry in the wings; and he gave them particular 
inſtructions not to ſuffer themſelves to be ſur- 
rounded, Both armies ſtood ſome time expect- 
ing the ſignal : At length, the enemy began to 
extend themſelves, and to ſpread out upon the 
hills with a view to ſurround Caſar's cavalry. 
The main bodies adyancing then to engage, the 
e horſe, intermixed with the light armed 
Numidians, ſaddenly ſprung forward from among 
the legionaries, and threw their darts, Upon 
this, they retreated with all ſpeed, leaving the le- 
en aries 


# 


Chap. VIII. 7e Roman Hitory. 
gionaries to ſuſtain the attack of Cæſar's troops, Y-R ger 


and ſoon after returned to the charge with freſh 
vigour. Cæſar, perceiving that his ranks were in — 


danger of being broken by this new way of fight= 
ing, which enticed his men to purſue the horſe, 


gave expreſs orders that no ſoldier ſhould advance 
above four feet beyond the enſigns. But he 
ſoon found himſelf ſurrounded on all ſides, his 


cavalry being altogether unable to reſiſt thoſe of 


the enemy; and, in this petplexity, he formed 


his whole army into an orb. Labienus, to en- 
Courage his men, advanced on horſeback to the 
| front of the battle, and, addreſſing Cæſar's le- 


gions, upbraided them vith their inexperience in 
war, and their infatuation in following him to 


their certain deſtruction. One of the ſoldiers 
anſwered, that he was no new ſoldier, but a vete- 
van of the tenth legion. Where then is your ſtan- 
| "dard? aid Labienus. You ſhall know me preſently, 
anſwered the ſoldier : Then, pulling off his hel- 


met to diſcover himſelf, he launched his dart 


with all his ſtrength againſt Labienus. The dart 


wounded his horſe in the breaſt, and the veteran 


_  ealledout, Learn, Labienus, to reſpet? a warrior of | 
the tenth legion. However, the whole army, par- 
_ ticularly the new levies, began to be terrified ; 


and, caſting their eyes on Cæſar, expected their 


_ deliverance from his experience. Cæſar, to diſ- 
engage himſelf, directed the cohorts of the right 


and left wings to extend themſelves as much as 


poſſible, and puſh forward alternately; by which 
means he broke the enemy's circle at both his 
Ving; and, 3 one To of it now ſepara- 

ted 


347 


= 
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ed from the other, with almoſt all FOR forces, | 


© eaſily put it to flight; and, with the ſame fuc- 


ceſs, having repulſed the other part, he immedi- 


” mole gave orders for the retreat. But M. Petreius 
and Cn Piſo, brought up in this moment eleyen 


Hundred ſclect Nomidion. borle, and a.confide- 


rable body of foot; and, this ſuccour recovering 
the enemy from their terror, they fell again on 
the rear of the legions. Cæſan was forced to 
order his men to wheel about, and renew the 
battle; but, perceiving that the enemy ſtill pur- 


ſued their former plan, and avoided a cloſe en- 


gagement, and, conſidering that his horſes, fa- 
tigued with their late voyage at ſea and the buſi- 
neſs of the day, were unfit for à vigorous and 
long purſuit, which the approach of night ren. 


daered alſo impoſſible, . he ordered both horſe 


and foot to fall at once briſkly upon the enemy, 
and follow them beyond the next hill, and not 
to ſtop till they had taken poſſeſſion of it. 
This ſcheme was immediately executed; and 
Cuſar, having kept that poſt for ſome time, re- 
tired ſiow I/ in order of battle to his camp. The 


enemy thought proper to do the ſame, bars | 


been rudely handled in this laſt attack, in which 


' Peirejus was alſo dangeroufly wounded, and obli- 


ged to quit the field. The battle laſted from 
- eleven till ſun· ſet. Cæſar made a great many 


priſonets, and many deſerters flocked to him af- 


ter the action, by whom he was informed that 
 Labienus brought againſt him ſixteen. hundred 
Gallic and German horſe, Who had ſerved un- 


15 Up: een with 00009: hundred NMumidian 
* 


1 
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nanded by Petreius, eight oY If £ 707: 
Lund Nissen foot, and four times that hümber "5 


of 'Hight-armed ſoldiers, with a mnltitude of 490 2 


archers and ſlingers; and that he had deſigned 

to have aſtoniſhed Cæiar's raw levies, and few - 
, legionaries, with the new and uncommon man- 
ner of fighting of his troops; and, after ſur- 


them with his cavalry, to have cut 


Tour mg: 
ra did Curio's army. 


them to pieces, as Sa 


He had ſald in Council, that he would lead ſuch 


a numerous body of men againſt Cæſar's legions, 
| As ſhould fatigue them with che very laughter, 


— 


and defeat them even in the very boſom! of 


This is Hirtiuss account. The Greet 


Phu. App. 


hiſtorians tell us, that Cofar had the worſt of it Dio. 


in this day's battle; and it appears from à paſ- 
ſage in Valerius Maximus, that Labienus and Scipio 


rewarded their ſoldiers for their bravery; and they 


a -alfo probably gave out, that the victory was on 


their fide, fince Cæſar retreated to his camp. 


Cæſar was alſo informed, that within ths | 
I (days Seipio was eres pe with his REN which 


. „5 


Appius accotnt is as lbs : Cajar, upon his at, 
in u. Africa, being informed that Scipio was gone to meet King 
Juba, took the opporiqaity of his abſence, and drew up. 


his army before the enemy's camp. Labienus, and Petreius, 


 Scipio's Lieutenants, accepted his defiance,” and vigoroully- 
beat back Cæſar's men, driving them before them with 
2 - contempt, till, Labienus's horſe, wounded in the belly, -hav- 
ing thrown him, he was obliged to quit the fi * Petreius, 


who took the command, contenting himſelf with having 


tried the courage of his ſoldiers, cauſed the retteat to be 
' founded, ſaying to thoſe about him, Ve mi apt 85 5 Fl 
ga „ RE honour e Cad. . 


: I; ” 


Con- 


3 : a 


Val. Max, 
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vx 70, conſiſted of eight legions and n thouſand 
* 15 horſe. He therefore fortified his camp and the 
ee eee e eee eee eee 

2 up two intrenchments; one from Nuſpina quite 

to the ſea, and the other from his camp to the 
ſea likewiſe, in order to ſecure the communica- 
tion, and receive his ſupplies without danger. 
He took out of his fleet a great number of the 
mariners, Gauls, Rbodians, and others, of whom 
he formeè companies of light- armed troops to 
fight, after the example of the enemy, among 
the cavalry. Having thus ſtrengthened his 
army, he ſtationed his fleet along the coaſts and 
iſlands for the ſecurity. of his convoys, wrote to 
Sicily and Sardinia to preſs for ſupplies of all 
kinds, and ſent Salluft to ſeize Cercinna, an iſland 
upon the coaſt, where Scipio had a magazine 
of proviſions. But, notwithſtanding what was 
brought from thence, he found himſelf ſoon in 
very great ſcarcity, and particularly of forage. 
He was not maſter of ſix miles in Africa, and 
Was obliged to keep within his intrenchments: 
It was the winter ſeaſon, and navigation was very 
dangerous; and his ſnips of burden were often 
taken by the enemy's fleets: The veteran ſol- 
diers, however, and cavalry, who had been ac. 
cuſtomed to hardſhips of every kind, were no- 
- wiſe diſmayed ; and with ſea-weed, "ated in 
freſh water, Roy ſubliſted the Horſes) ma onde. 
of the army. 
My Cn. Pompey ſet out ae this time upon A par- 
$ | ticular expedition. Cato, who commanded in _ 
 Viiea, never ceaſed exhorting and urging the 
" | youth 


\ 
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youth in words to this effect: * Your father, 4 Bt 


<« when he was arrived at your age, and ſaw 
< the Commonwealth oppreſſed by wicked and 


46 daring men; and the honeſt Party cither © 


« ſlain,” or driven by baniſhment from their 
« country and relations; inſtigated by mag - 


6: nanimity and the love of glory, though then 
e only a private man, had yet the courage to 
rally the remains of his father's army, and to 
« deliver ah and Rome from the yoke of ſla- 
very and tyranny under which they groaned. 


« He. recovered, with amazing diſpatch, Sicily, 


Africa, Numidia," Mauritania, and by that 
means gained an illuſtrious and extenſive re- 
% putation among all nations, and triumphed 


at three - and - twenty, while but a Roman 


Knight. Nor did he enter into the world 
with thoſe advantages which you enjoy ; the 


exploits and dignity of his father reflected 
„on him no conſiderable luſtre. Do you, dig- 
* nified by your deſcent, beſtir yourſelf and 
call together your friends, and vindicate 


your own liberty, that of the Common- 


<< wealth, and of every good and honeſt man.“ 
Rouſed by the remonſtrances of a man of 
ſuch gravity, young Pomp:y collected about 


thirty ſail of ſhips, of which a few were gallies, 


and, ſailing from Utica to Mauritania, invaded 


the kingdom of Bogud, who was in alliance 
with Cæſar; but he had little ſucceſs in this at. 


tempt. With an army of two thouſand men, 


compoſed of freedmen and ſlaves, of whom 


ſome were armed and ſome. not, he approached, 
e | N the - 


k 
. 
4 
1 
1 
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f 

j 
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V. R. G. the than Afcurum,/ in which the king had 1 
en garriſon. The inhabitants ſuffered him to ad- 
vuance to the very walls and gates, and then, 
ſoullying aut of a ſudden, they drove him quite 
backe to his ſhips. This defeat determined him 
to leave that coaſt, and he ſteered directly to 
the Balearian iſlands, and Spain, whither he was 
invited by a party which had declared for him; 
and there he raiſed a force-ſufficient to appear 
. againſt Cæſar the following year, and to mp 
pute with him the Raman empire. | i 
Scipio, having left a ſtrong garriſon in Utica, ; 
; unider; the command of Cato, had marched to 
Aurumetum, and, a few days after, joined Pe. 
 treius and Labienus, whoſe: camp was but three 
miles diſtant from Cægqars. Fuba alſo was ad- 
vaneing at the head of a great body of horſe 
and foot, when news was brought him that P. 
Sitius and King Bogud had united their forces, 
entered Numidia, and taken Cirta, the moſt 
opulent city of the country, by ftorm, with 
two other towns of the Getulians, and put all 
the inhabitants to the ſword. He therefore 
marched immediately back to hinder the fur- 
ther devaſtation of his Ros, n _- | 


8 *P. > - 4946-5 nel Knight, 5 having. — =" 
| 3 himſelf. obnoxious to the laws, had been obliged to leave 
185 "Trah, and tetired into Africa. There he got about him a 

great number of Tralians and Spaniards,” of whom he formed 

A2 ſmall army, and, in the wars between the petty Princes 
in rica, he let himſelf out to the beſt bidder : And, it be- 

| : ing remarked, that the fide he eſpouſed always came off victo- 
5 „rious, he. gained great reputation, and was much courted. 

He was in inne 85 Bogud, who favoured Cafar. 
7 1 2 
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thirty elephants behind him; but, as "ie: as N. R. RF > | 


he had put his Kingdom in a better poſture of 


** 


defence, ordering Saburra to make head againſt 495 Cant | 


Sitius, he returned gain to Scipio with three le- 


gions, eight hundred horſe, a body of Namidian 


cavalry, thirty elephants more, and a great num- 
ber of light · armed infantry. Both armies for 
four months were continually obſerving each 


dther's motions; during which time there hap- 
pened frequent engagements berween detach- 


ments from the two camps, in which Ceſar had 
commonly the advantage. Sxipib, on his arrival, 


had appeared very deſirous of coming to a ge- 


neral battle, and brought out his troops every 
day; but Cæſar had not collected all his forces, 
and he was ſenſible from the laſt encounter, in 


which he had ſo much difficulty to bring off 


his men, that, having to do with an army ſo 
ſuperior in number, and commanded by expe- 
rienced officers, it was neceſſary to uſe the great- 
eſt caution. He therefore kept within his in- 


trenchments, and applied himſelf to gain over 


to his intereſt the people of the country, and to 
encourage deſertion in the enemy's camp. He 
ſucceeded in his intentions; and the Africans, in 


particular, came to him in crouds when they 
underſtood that he was related to C. Marius, for 


vhoſe name they had the greateſt reſpect. The 


 Pompeians, at the ſame time, were diligent in 


diſciplining their elephants; and Cato was daily 
inliſting freedmen, Africans, ſlaves, and all that 


were of age to bear arms, and * chem to 


pits camp. _ 
Vor. Xx. Az i When 
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When Lads: however, ifaw all his forces 
| rawn together, and had taught them how to 
den with elephants, and with troops who never 

— ſtood their ground, but, after a fierce attack, re- 
treated to return again, he was as deſirous to 
give battle, as he had been formerly averſe to 
it. But Scjpio, in his turn, had changed his 


ſcheme, and reſolved very prudently to protract 


the war. On the fourteenth of April, Cæſar, to 
force him to an engagement, decamping at 
midnight, marched to T, bapſus, a fea-port town 
of the utmoſt importance to the enemy, and | 
where Vergillus commanded with a ſtrong gar- 

riſon. The very firſt day after his ar rival he be- 
gan the circumvallation, and ſoon raiſed all the 
forts neceſſary both for his own. ſecurity, and 
to prevent any ſuccours from entering the town. 

Scipio and Juba, to avoid the diſgrace of aban - 
doning Vergilius and the Thagſitani, who had 
all along remained firm to their party, followed 
Cæſar without delay, and poſted themſelves in 


two camps eight miles from Thapſus.. They at- 


tempted firſt to throw troops into the place, | 
but, finding that to be impoſſible, they reſolved 
to Wire battle. . LL nes; 17 — Pr 


128 Plaard in Cat. tells us, that Cate el this refolu- | 


tion with the greateſt earneſtneſs, and inſiſted upon protracting 
the war. But that Scipio rejected his advice with diſdain; and, 


in a letter he ſent him, taxed him with cowardice, and told 


him that he ought to beſatisfied with being ſafe in a good city, 
behind ſtrong walls; and that it was taking too much upon 
kim to diſſuade orhers from following the diQates of their 


| 8 1 2 _ nettled at the on: — that, if he 


e 2 | | | would 
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proached Sigh his army, and began to intrench 22 


himſelf about fifteen hundred paces from the 


ſea; + Ceſar immediately, leaving two legions to 


guard his camp, matched all the reſt of his forces 
with the utmoſt expedition to the place where 
the enemy was poſted. At the ſame time, he 


ordered part of his fleet to make as near the 


ſhore as poſſible towards the enemy's rear, and 


obſerve the ſignal he ſhould give them; upon 


which they were to raiſe a ſudden ſhout, that 
the enemy, alarmed and diſturbed by the noiſe 


Bef * 
45. 


40 Conn. 
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behind them, might be forced to face about. 


He found Scipio's army in order of battle be- 


fore the intrenchments, which were not yet per- 


; fected, and the elephants were ranged in the two 
wings. Upon this he drew up his army in three 


lines : He placed the ſecond and tenth legions in 


the right wing, the eighth and ninth in the © 


left, and five legions in the center: He co- 


vered his flanks with five cohorts: poſted oppo- 


ſite to the elephants, and diſpoſed the archers 


and ſlingers in the two wings, and the light · 
armed troops, which he intermingled with his 


cavalry. He himſelf, on foot, went from rank 
to rank to rouſe the courage of the veterans, 


putting chem in mind of their great reputation 


de Deere and to exhort ne. new levies to 
„ | A G $1907 } 127 emulate 7 


would Lies © lim. hack the troops s he had 8 he was ready | 
to march at the head of den into //aly, and that it was more 


for their intereſt ſo to do, than to riſk all in Africa. Plutarch 


adds, that he then ſorely repented the having given up the - 


command to a man who was incapable of a prudent conduct 


_ in the war, or of any moderation in victory: And indeed Hir- 


tas has given us ſeveral inſtances of 1 cruel oats 


mn 
4 emulate 4 valour of the veterans, 4 attain the 


1. K. 50; 
Bef. Chr 


Ci 
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ſame degree of glory. As he ſpoke to his fol- 
diers, he obſerved the enemy to be very uneaſy, 
hurrying from place to place; one while re- 


ring behind the rampart, then coming out a- 
gain in great tumult and confuſion ; and his offi- 


cers, mak ing the ſame obſervation, begged that 
he would give the ſignal for battle. While he 
heſitated whether he ſhould reſtrain the eagerneſs 
of his troops, a trumpeter in the right wing 


ſounded, of a ſudden, the charge, and all the 


cohorts ruſhed forwards. The Centurions ſtrove 


in yain to keep them back, and Ceſar, per- 
ceiving that their ardour could not be checked, 


ſpurred on his horſe. and charged the enemy in 
the center. On the right wing the archers and 
flingers poured ſuch a volley of arrows and 


ſtones upon the elephants, that theſe animals, 
which were not perfectly diſciplined, turning up- 
on their own men, trod them down, and ruſhed 


into the camp through the gates, which were bur 


- half finiſhed. 'The Mauritanian horſe followed 


them; upon which the legions puſhed on to the 


intrenchments which they ſoon carried; and the 
greateſt part of the troops that defended them 


fled to the camp which they had quitted the pre- 
ceding day. Thither they were followed, and, 


finding neither General to command them, nor 
any ſecurity, they made towards Juba's quarters. 
This being likewiſe forced by the victorious 
troops, they retired to a hill; where, ſeeing 


_ their caſe deſperate, they e e to ſoften 


Their enemies, ſaluting them with the name of 
5 | brethren: 


1 
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brethren : But the veterans, tranſported with v. R. 707. 
rage, vere not only deaf to their cries, but eren c. 
and wounded ſome perſons of diſtinction 46 . 
ir own army, whom they ſuſpected to wiſh 
0 the contrary party. Ten thouſand of 
enemy were flain upon the ſpot : The reſt 
"1: diſperſed, and their three camps carried 
ſward in hand with the loſs of oy oy men 
Kill d, and |a few wounded. 
iſon of Thapſus, Feet ng. ths bowls; 
had allied out of the town with a view either 
to aſſiſt Scipio, or to make their eſcape; but 
had been beat back by the ſervants and followers 
of the camp. Cæſar, in his return from the battle, 
ſtopped before the town, and ranged the ſixty 
5 armee had taken, with their trappings and 
ceaſtles, in full view of the place. He was in 
| hopes, by this evidence of his ſucceſs, to induce 
 Pergilins to a ſurrendry; and he farther invited 
him to it by reminding him of his experienced 
cClemency. No anſwer, however, being given, 
he retired from before the town; but, next day, 
after returning thanks to the Gods, he aſſembled 
bis army before it, and, in the ſight of the inha- 
bitants, praiſed his ſoldiers from his tribunal, 
and rewarded them according to their deſerts. | 
Then leaving C. Rebellius, one of his Licutenants, 
with three legions, to continue the ſiege, he ſant 
Cn. Domitius, with two, to inveſt Tiſdru, where 
Conſidius now commanded, and qaarched GE 
towards Utica. ' -— 
 _ -Scipio's cavalry had taken ho ſame. a in 
He fight, and, arriving at. e, were re- 
9291 A * 5 8 fuled 
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; Vt 04S fuſed keto pes e eee 
. ppriſed of Cæſar's victory. They thereupon 
— Rs Racket the gates, and, n 2 great fire in 
the market · place, threw all the inhabitants they 
could ſeize into it, without diſtinction of age or 
"fox; with all their effects: And thence they 
marched directly to Urica:': Cato, who command 

ed there, knowing the common people to be well 
affected towards Cæſar; who hadi formerly pro- 
cured them great privileges, had turned them out 
of the town, and obliged them to encamp with- 
out the walls under the protection of a ſlight in⸗ 
trenchment, round which he had placed guards. 
The cavalry attacked firſt this camp, but the 
people, animated with the news of Cars vie- 
tory, and enraged at the ill uſage they had met 
with, repul ed them, though they had no other 
arms than clubs. Diſappointed i in this attempt, 
they entered the town, and began to ſack it. 
Cato, unable to prevail with them to abſtain from 
rapie and undertake the defence of the place, 
gave each of them an hundred ſeſterces, and 
Faaſtus Sylla gave them as many more, to retire 
mn peace: And he marched them into the terri- 
„ tdories of Juba. Many of the other fugitives had 
by chis time arrived at'Utica, and Cato, having 
aſſembled them with the three hundred Roman 

- merchants ſettled in the town, and of whom he 

had formed a council, he exhorted them to ſet 

their ſlaves free, and] join with him in the nẽceſ- 

ſary meaſures for defence but, finding them 

a averſeto this reſolution; he furniſhed them with 
1 Dips to make their 2 7 He himſelf, having 
N W 'ﬆ ded 


The: nes Hiftay: ee 89 
0 all 3 with the utmoſt cate, and V. R. 2% 
mended his children to L. Ceſar, his Qua: n 
or, without the leaſt indication, which might 
zive ere ſuſpicion, or any change in his 
counten behaviour, privately carried a 
bound into — when he went to ſleep, 
and ſtabbed himſelf with it. The wound, how- 
ever, not proving mortal, and the noiſe of his 
fall creating a ſuſpicion, a phyſician, with ſome 
of his friends, broke into his chamber, and en- 
deavoured to bind it up; which. he no ſooner 
was ſenſible of, than, _— it A a nin with, 
| ſolution: and nn of mind. The Lene 
though they hated his party, you | deten 
tion of his ſingular. integrity, his behaviour, ſa 
different from that of the other Chiefs, and the 
wonderful fortifications he had erected to defend 

their town, interred him honourably. This is 
the account we find of Cato's conduct and death 
in the Memoirs concerning the African war, and 

it ce neaing the ſubſtance of Plutareb's longer nar- 
rative. As the Greet hiſtorian's circumſtantial 

e however, has paſſed hitherto for au- 
thentic, and is the ground- work of all the 

gyric which has been written upon Cato, it — 
leck like partiality, ko APP 2 

: as-follows : Kae uf : 

The news of dint Thopfus; and he ut- Plt. in 
ter ruin of Scipio's and Juba's armies, cauſed the Ct. 
greateſt conſternation inUtica.. Cato applied him- 

ſelf firſt to quiet the minds of the people, by re- 

5 2 to chem, that the 3 great- 
A 2 4 5 
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aſſemble the 
1 undre 6 with | 
whom he —— and who had been very 
ſerviceable to his cauſe: And, after beſtowing 
40 Praiſes upon their paſt fidelity and ſervices, 
| horted them above all to a ſtrict union, as 
hs: only means by which they could ſupport 
themſelves, or make themſelves conſidered by 
the Conqueror. He then told them to conſult 
together what was proper to be done, and that, 
if they thought ſit to ſubmit to fortune, he would 
aſeribe their reſolution to neceſſity; but that, if 
they reſolyed to perſiſt in the defence of their 
liberty, he would be their Leader: in ſuch a glo · 


7 rious cauſe. ** Rome, he ſaid, had often em Fed 


A out of greater difficulties: The 
4 perplexed in many difficult affairs: Spain had 
e revolted to Pompey's ſons: And the 8 | 
would unanimouſly throw off a yoke which 
with indignation.? His ſpeech had 
deſired effect: All appeared zealous for the 
proſecittion: of the war, and promiſed to arm 
| themſelves: But a little reflection ſoon cooled 
their ardour. Who are we? faid they, and 
bc to wer as we refuſe ſubmiſſion? Is not Ce- 
e far veſted with the whole authority of the Ra. 
** may empire? Does he not command its forces? 
* Shall we diſpute the poſſaſſion of Liica with 
t him to whom Pompeyand all his adherents were 
$ forced to abandon Haly 2 And, when the whole 
I ſubmits to _ 6 Wins ſhall we e 
4 te take 


. - 


at ENCE a e 1 he 
made a declaration of theſe ſentiments to Cato, 4 
and many of them even formed a deſign of 
ſeizing the Roman Senators, and delivering them 
up to Cæſar, the better to ingratiate themſelves 
1 him. Cato, ſenſible that it was impoſſible 
SH nn gave notice of it to Scipio and 
. the ad eſcapec eee 
x] and they lay concealed behind a promontory: 

far from the city; — T— bid i the 

neighbouring woods, meſſengers to 
him. The arrival af Scipid's — gave Cato 
er a —— at- 


| A en left to ee, motions 'of 
the three —— his abſence. He ad- 
e ommander of this body of cavalry; 8 
5 eee 
a foreign Prince, but to prefer Cato to Juba; 
repreſenting to them —— ſuch a con- 
duct, and that, by affording a protection to him 
and the Senators with him, they would provide 
for m__ on ſafety in a town ſo well furniſhed 


rio 


out a — The officers replied, they would 
conſult their troopers, and Cato fat down on an 
eminence waiting their anſwer. Here Rubrius 
came to him, complaining of the audaciouſneſs 
of the three hundred, who had revolted, and 
raiſed a commotion in the city. Cato ſent him 

back to beſeech them to wait his return. The 
anſwer of the cavalry added to his perplexity. 

They ſent him very * that they had no inclina: 
| „tion 


conſent to murder, reger ue c, af he 
diate 60s of their aſl 4 


anfrerinasoatinc he Upm falk areas 5 
eee eee Wh eee a wee 


— 


hundred, alarmed at this proceedi 
and invited Cato to their meetinę 
ere very earneſt to diſſuade hit from putting 
himſelf into their hands, but he knew that he had 
nothing to fear from them. 
: vente, their acknowledgments for the 


J exp — . —— e 
geſign of delivering up the Senators; and, at 


| the | eee ogg that the ca- 


making off. Catn, fearing leſt the 
dred ſhould immediately execute thei 


0 chock, when they ſaw themſelves delivered from 
8 — —— aer them, 
tears be with — — upon 
them to halt one day; and, having brought them 


back, poſted them at the gates of the city, and 
put them in poſſeſſion of the citadel,” The three 
The Senators 


They began by 


por 


t We ate told by Plutarch, that Tuba had propoſed, f 1 


the beginning of the war, to deſtroy the city and exterminate 
_ the inhabitants, and that Scipio had conſented to this maſ- 
ſiaecre; but that Cato oppoſed it with ſo much. vehemence 
and indignation, „ that che bar barous Project was not * 


into execution. | 


* : > 
* 1 : =, 4 
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attachment to his perſon; but told him, that they - 
were not Cat's, and eould not attain to his exalted 


ſentiments. They added that they had come ti 
aà reſolution to fend Deputies to Cſar to ĩmplore 


his clemency ; but that che firſt and principal 


object of their ſollicitation ſſiould be Cato's ſafe- 


ty, which if they could not obtain, they would 
fight in his defence to the laſt moment of rheir 


lives. Cato thanked them for their good-will to- 


wards him, approved of their deſign of fubmit- 
ting to Ceſar, and adviſed them to loſe no time, 
but deſired them to make no ſollicitation in his 
favour; It is proper, faid he, for the van- 
ce quiſhed to have recourſe to prayers,” and for 
& thoſe who have committed faults to ſue for 


4 pardon.” As for me, I have been invineible 
* during the whole courſe of my life, and even 


& now I am victorious, and triumph over Caſar 
& by the ſuperiority of juſtice and equity. It is 


. he chat is eonquered: This day is he attainted 


e and convicted by undeniable evidence, not- 


4 vithſtanding what he has ſaid to the contrary, 

68 of plotting againſt his country. Cain, as he 
ame out from this conference, was: informed, 

chat Ceſar was on his march with the greateſt, 


part of his forces to beſiege Utica. Alas I fays: 


he, he pays us a compligens we do not deſerve: 
He takes us for men. Another meſſage was 


brought him preſently aken' from M. Ofavius,. 


who ſent to let him know that he was near rica 


| vith wo legions, and was ready to yu him, 
1 85 but 


* 
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9 | but itwa? neceſſary firſt to ſettle who ſhould have 
"45. the command in chief. Cato ae no an- 
«42s his — 6 Well, ſays. he, — we to be 
L ſurpriſed that our affairs have not ſucceed- 
_ © ed, ſince, when upon the brink of ruin, we 
are Dentendiag for the vain honour of com- 
dec mand.” His only care now was to haſten the 
departure of the Roman Senators before the ca- 
valry retired; and, having ordered all the gates 
of the town to be ſhut, except chat which led to 
the port, he appointed ſhips and furniſhed every 
thing requiſite to thoſe who were to ſail. The 
cavalry, now looking upon Utica-as à town of 
their enemies, had begun to plunder it; but Ca- 
interp oſing, wreſted, out of the hands of thaſe- 
he met firſt, the ſpoils they were carrying off, 
and the reſt threw away of their own accord 
ſhamed of what they had done. He then called 
together the citizens of Uies, and recommended 
it to them to act in concert with the three hun- 
dred, and ſeek their common ſafety together 
with them. Having done this, he went to the 
port and took leave of the Senators who were 
about to embark. His ſon, however, remained 
with him, and Statilius, a young man remarkable 
for his hatred to Cæſar. He did not inſiſt upon 
his ſon's departing, but endeavoured to perſuade 
the other to go with the reſt: And, upon his 
refuſing to do it, he turned to Apollonides and 
Demetrius, two Philoſophers who conſtantly at- 


ee n in —— * ſaid he, ta 
. peng 
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40 v. 
« bend that ſtubborn ſpirit, and give it a more 5 ix 


tc uſeful turn.” Cato then returned to his affairs, 


and diſpatched: buſineſs all that night and 'the 456 Dale e. 


greateſt part of the following day. L. wußte 

being appointed Deputy for the three hundred, 
begged of Cato that he would aſſiſt him in draw- 
ing up the ſpeech for the occaſion ; and declared, 


at the ſame time, that he would be alſo media- 
tor for him, and would throw himſelf at the Dic- 
tator's feet, and embrace his knees to obtain his 
pardon. © By no means, replied Cato; were 1 
«© diſpoſed to owe my life to Cæſar, I ſhould my- 
4 ſelf go to him, but I will not be beholden to 
_ © the tyrant for any act of his injuſtice : For ic | 


tc js unjuſt in him to pretend as a maſter to 
1 don thoſe over whom he has no lawful power. 


But, if you pleaſe, let us conſider what it is 


< proper to ſay in behalf of the three hundred.” 


They then conferred together. on this ſubject, 
and Cato at parting recommended to him his ſon 
and the reſt of his friends. Theſe being aſſem- 
| bled at his houſe, among other diſcourſe, he for- 
bad his ſon to take any ſhare in the adminiſtra- 
tion of public affairs; . for to act as became 


<« him was now impoſſible, and to do otherwiſe 
% was diſhonourable.” Towards evening he 
went into the bath, and, there calling to mind 


 Statilius, he inquired of Apollonides whether he 


had ſucceeded with him; © and is he gone, ſaid 


4 he, without taking leave of us ? < No, replied 
<'the philoſopher ; I have diſcourſed much with 
<« him, but to no purpoſe : He is reſolute, and 


= declares that he will elf and follow your ex- 
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707 «ample:” :Gareſeniled; and aifuread;' « of that 
ve ſhall ſoon judge. After bathing he ſupped 


with his friends and the magiſtrates of the city. 


= They ſat late at table, and the converſation was 


ively : The diſcourſe falling upon this maxim 
of this Stoics, that he wiſe man alone is free, and 
that the vicious are flaves, which Demetrius, who 
was a Peripatetic, undertook to confute from the 
principles of his ſchool, Cato, in anſwer, treated 
the matter very amply, and with ſo much ear- 


neſtneſs and vehemence of voice, that he betray- 


ed himſelf, and confirmed the ſuſpicions which 
his friends had already conceived of his deſign 


to kill himſelf. When he had done ſpeaking, a 


melancholy ſilence enſued; and Cato, perceiving 
it, turned the diſcourſe to the preſent ſituation of 


affairs, expreſſing his concern for thoſe who 


had been obliged to put to ſea, as well as for 


thoſe who, having determined to make their 
; eſcape by land, had a dry and ſandy deſart to 
paſs. © After ſupper, the company being diſ- 


miſſed, he walked for ſome time with a few 
friends, and gave his orders to the officers of 


the guard; ; and, going | into "his Roger? he 


uſual tendernefs, which farther confirmed the 
fuſpicions of the reſolution he had taken. Then, 


laying himſelf down on his bed, he took up Pla- 
te's Dialogue on the Immortality of the Soul. 


5 Having read for ſome time, he looked up, and, 
miſſing his ſword, which his ſon f 


jad removed 
while he was at ſupper, he called 1 158 and aſk- | 


ed who had taken it away; and, receiving no 
| | | pertinent 


Chap. VIII. The Roman History. 

5 pertinent aniwer, he reſumed his reading. 8 
time after he aſxed again for his ſword, and, 
without, ſnewing any impatience, ordered i it to 
be brought to him: But, having read out the 
book, and finding nobody had brought him his 
ſword, he called for all his ſervants, fell into - 
| rage, and ſtruck one of them with ſo much 5 

violence on the mouth, that he very much hurt 
his on hand, crying out in a paſſionate man- 
ner, What? do my own ſon and family. couſpire to 
betray me, and deliver me up naked and unarmed 10 
le enemy; eee his ſon and friends ruſn- 
ed into the room, and began to lament, and to 
beſeech him to change his reſolution. Cato, 
raiſing himſelf, and looking fiercely at them, 
How long is it, ſaid he, ſince 1 have loſt my ſenſes, 
and ſince my ſon has become my keeper ? Brave and 
generous fon, why do you not bind your father's 
hands, that, when'C SAR comes, he may find me 
unable to defend myſelf ? Do you imagine, that with- 
out a ſword I cannot end my life? Cannot I deſtroy 
myſelf by holding my breath for ſame moments, or by 
Striking my head againſt the wall? His ſon anſwer- 
ed with his tears, and retired. | Apollonides and 5 

0 Demetrius remained with him, and to them he 
addreſſed himſelf in the following words: Is it to 
watch over me that you fit filent here ? Do you pre- 

tend to force a man of my years to live ? Or can you 
bring any reaſon to prove, that it is not baſe and 
unworthy of Cato to beg his ſafety of an enemy ® 
Or why do you not perſuade me to unlearn what I 
have been taught, that, rejefing all the. opinions, I 
bave * — 1 "_ now by c . 
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Y. R. 207: means grow e, 1 be yet more e obliged to mel 
5 than for life alone? Not that I have determined 
5 46G any thing concerning myſelf, but I would have it in 
my power to perform what I ſhall think fit to reſolve 
upon: And I ſhall not fail to aſt your counſel, when 
 T ſhall have occaſion to act up to the principles which 
your philoſophy teaches. Go, tell my ſon that he 
' ſhould not compel bis father to what be cannot per- 
ſuade him. They withdrew, and the ſword was 
| brought by a young ſlave : Cato drew it, and. 
7 finding the point to be ſharp, Nom, ſaid he, 1 
am my own maſter: And, laying it down, he took 
up his book again, which, it is reported, he read 
twice over. After this he ſlept ſo ſoundly, chat 
he was heard to ſnore by thoſe who were near 
him v. About midnight he called two of his freed- 
men, Cleanthes, his phyſician, and Butas, whom 
he chiefly employed in the management of his 
affairs. The laſt he ſent to the port, to ſee whe- 
ther all the Romans were gone: To the phyſician 
he gave his hand to be dreſſed, which was ſwel- 
led by the blow he had given his flave. - This, 
being an intimation that he intended to live, gave 
gow 1 to his family.” Auen returned 8 
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81 "Pers; are | doubileſs ſeverat avs I in 3 
| which have the appearance of a forgery. It is not probable _ 
chat a man in ſuch a heat of paſſion, and taken up with the 
_ thoughts of putting an end to his life, would fleep ſo ſound> 
I. And it is ſtill more ſtrange that he ſhould read twice 
over Plato's. Pbædo, to confirm himſelf in his deſperate re-. 
ſolution: For chere is not a paſſage in it to encourage ſelf⸗ 
murder, and many againk it : Indeed the whole i is ſo, and no 
huts" who admires the death of er t can ever die _ 


| brought 


* vill. 7 Roman Hi way: 


brought word, that they were all gone: except 
Craſſus, who had ſtaid upon ſome buſineſs, but 
was juſt ready to depart. He added, that the 


wind was high and the ſea rough. Theſe words 
drew a ſigh from Cato. He ſent Butas again to 


the port to know, whether there might not be 
ſome one, who, in the hurry of the embarkation, 


had forgot ſome neceſſary proviſions, and had 


been obliged to put back to Utica. It was now 
break of day, and Cato ſlept yet a little more, till 


369 : 


Y. R. 27 
n 


Butas returned to tell him, that all was perfe&tly * 


quiet. He then ordered [him to ſhut his door, 


and he flung himſelf upon his bed, as if he 5 


meant to finiſh his night's reſt, But, immedi- 


ately, he took his ſword, and ſtabbed himſelf a 


little below his eheſt; yet; not being able to. uſe 
his hand ſo well by reaſon of the ſwelling, the 


'blow did not kill him. It threw him into a con- 


vulſion, in which he fell from his bed, and o- 
verturned a table near it. The noiſe gave the a- 


larm, and his ſon, and the feſt of the family, en- 


| tered the room, where they found hitn watering, 


1n his blood, and his bowels half out of his body. 
The ſurgeon upon examination found that his in- 
teſtines were not cut, and was preparing to re- 
place them and bind up the wound, when Cato, 


recovering his ſenſes, thruſt the fargeon from him, 


and, tearing out his bowels, immediately expired. 

Thus died, according to his admirers, 'the-fa- 
mous Cato, in the forty-eighth" Feat of his age. 
< If we conſider his character without prejudice, 
. ſays a celebrated writer, he was certainly a great 

c and worthy man; a friend 30 truth, virtue, li- 
Vol. X. 'Bb & berty: 
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va 707. 5 * herty' Yet, falſely meaſuring all 1. by the 


+; „ Ee 
1 


« abſurd rigour of the Stoical rule, he was gene- 
* « rally diſappointed of the end which he fought 


by it, the happineſs both of his public and pri- 


4 vate life l. In his private conduct, he was ſe- 
ec vere, moroſe, inexorable; baniſhing all the 


“ ſofter affections, as natural enemies to juſtice, 
and as ſuggeſting falfe motives of acting, from 


„ favour, clemency, and compaſſion : In public 
1 affairs he way wie: makes ee be be —_ 


| 


405 What this Rt, Ko Was, we are * in "bf Ys 4 
ig £64: - ** The Sroicy, were the bigets or enthuſiaſts i in phi- 
* loſophy ; who held None to be truly wiſe and good but 
'«« themſelves; placed perfecsm happineſs in virtue, though ftript 


ee of every other good; affirmed: all fans to 1 | 
tion from. right. equally wicked 3; #0. fill a dung bill. ech, auith- 


* out reaſon, the ſame crime as o kill a parent ; that a wiſe man 
could never forgive; never be moved by anger, favour, or 
« pity; ver be deceived; never repent ; newer change his mind. 
4 With theſe principles, Cato entered into public life. Theſe, 


eertainly,--were-neyer the practical principles of any man; 


and, if to live a wiſe man, or to be a true Sroic, is to live up to 


them, Cato had no pretenſions to that character. He was 
often deceived ; ſometimes he changed his mind, was very 


ſubject to envy: and anger, and ſometimes was moved by fa- 
wur, There are many examples of his frailties in the fore- 


pages. The account of this pretended rule, by which 
Caro meaſured all duty, is taken from the oration. of Cicera 
pro Murena; in} which the orator ridicules the $rojc;, and ban- 


ters Cato, who was the accuſer. Cato was ſo far from ac- 
- knowledging the rule to be his, that he ctied: out, hat a 


ND EY. have, got Cicero was Conſul when he ſpoke 


This made Wan blinks; al Wal 5 ELIT „ 
inſtead of being grave, and ſour, when he would-be moſt /in- 


dete. His humour was not only . 


| $7150 > {7 Y | . times 


q 


© regard td times and eircumſtances, or even to a 


e ie Om TOY to what was a without 1 707+ 


Kforce that rv controul him": For, inſtead of 426" Conf! 
bc managing! the power of the Great, ſo as to mi- 
W tigate the ill, or extract any good from it; he 
60 * was ürging it always to acts of violence by a 

© perpetual deflance; ſo that, with the beſt in- 
te Fontions in the world, be en did great harm to 


10 © the Republic. OP: was his RSA behaviour; 5 


234 } 


* wot opt upon is beſk Friends indertng pagks' 


His temper was rather „if than ffeady 3 for he was as inflexs 


ibly in the wrong as in the right; he withſtood compaſſion ag 
reſolutely as bribery, and avoided common dechney as much as 
Fattery : He would come into the Forum with nothing but his 


under garment on, and that looſe; his boſom and ſeet bare; 


and in this candition fit upon the bench when he Was Pra» 


tor, and paſs ſentence upon thoſe of the firlt quality, Ptolemy 


85 King of Egypt, being at Rome, and deſiring to ſpeak with 


him, he ſent word, as he was upon the clo/6-fool, that be 


| might come to him; if he had any thing to ſay to him. See his 


behaviour on his return from the Cyprian expedition, and after 


his loſing che conſulate. This gives a ſuſpicion of his ſetting 


| 


too great a value upon his actions, nod oy Oy to ſome- 
thing of vain-glory. Adams, 

Nothing is right that is not ſo, raking in ihe ee - 
of all circumſtances of time, place, and perſons. But, beſides, 


did Cate make right the rule of his conduct, when he 
poſed ſalutary laws, becauſe propoſed by Cæſar; when, in pu- 


niſhing Cataltne's accomplices, he extended, againſt the fun- 
damental laws of the ſtate, the prerogative of the Senate; and 
when he refuſed to allow Cæſar what had been granted him 


| by a a law of the people, and adecree of the Senate, * we 


not ſeen him a riotous Magiſtrate, violating the priyilege of 
the tribuneſhip in the perſon of one of his collegues, and, 


| From perſonal hatred to Cæſar, approving of bribery and cor- | 
ruption at the cleftions 85 magiltracy ? oy Vil. 885 7. 383, N 
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60 yet; from ſome particular facts, it appears that 5 
64 his ſtrength of mind was not always impreg- 
« nable, but had its weak places of pride, am- 


4 bition, and party- zeal; which, when managed 


and flattered to a certain point, would betray 


i him ſometimes into meaſures contrary to his 


5 40 ordinary rule of right and truth. The laſt act 


vate ſtation after he had reigned fo long, was 


8 c 


te of his life was agreeable to his nature and phi- 
« lofophy : When he could no longer be what 
&« he had been; or when the ills of life overba- 
« lanced the good which, by the principles of 


his ſect, was a juſt cauſe for dying; he put 
«* an end to his life with a ſpirit and reſolution 
« which would make one imagine that he was 


< glad to have found an occaſion of dying in his 


« proper charakter. On the whole, his life was 
< rather admirable than arniable ; fre to be + ori | 


ce ie nh imitated *. . 


* 


NS Ceſar, 5 


hs "It; s $i in another lace, p. * that . e a perpe- 


« tual courſe of diſappointments and repulſes, finding himſelf 
4 unable to purſue his old way any farther ; inſtead of taking 
22 a new one, he was driven by his philoſophy to put an end to 
« his life. We have ſeen above, a King of Cyprus, a friend 
and ally of the Reman people, accuſed of no practices, nor ſul- 
pected of any deſigns againſt the Republic, yet deprived of 
his kingdom and eſtate by an iniquitous law preferred by P. 
Clhadius ; and that our Stic philoſopher Cato took upon him 
to execute this unparalleled act of injuſtice, and valued him- 
ſelf upon this his Cyprian expedition. Piolemy, unable to 
reſiſt the Roman power, and too proud to take up with a pri- 
155 by his 
royal philoſophy to put an end to his life by poiſon. In what 
is the Steic philoſophy of Cato preferable to the royal philoſophy | 
of the Cyprian Monarch? What can be alledged to excuſe 


ſhould 


death, aſſembled the 8 peoples: ___ in an e . 


ſhould nh was Ae als d iy injuries 8 
more evidently unjuſt and more affecling chan were thoſe which 


Caro complained of. But we are told by Cicero, that it was 


becoming and proper in Caro to die in this way; and that 


otherwiſe he would not have kept up the derum of lift 


which conſiſts in maintaining a certain likeneſs in all our ac- 
tions, a certain equality of behaviour: And this, he adds, is 
grounded upon univerſal and particular nature. © The 

« ference of particular nature, ſays he, which forms the he: 


| * ral characters of men, is of that force, that one ſometimes 
* ought to Kill himſelf, and yet another in the ſame circum- | 


t ſtances ought not; for was not Cato's caſe the very ff 


4 with that of thoſe who ſurrendered themſelves to Ceſar 

& in Africa , And yet, perhaps, it would have been blame- - 
« able in them to have killed themſelves; becauſe their man- 

ners were gentler and eaſter: But, as nature had given Casa 


L an incredible bravery, and he had confirmed chis by a per- 
- © petual conflancy, and. had always remained immoveable i in 
what he had once reſolved and undertaken, it became 


him rather to die than fee the face of the tyrant.” But is 
not this a juſtification of the ſame deſperate behaviour in 


Chap. vin. The, — 55 
L. Cæſar, to procure ſome advantages by Cati's og R. 2s 
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every wrong · headed, obſtinate, and perverſe max; .M 


The public good, in his own ſenſe of it, required of Cars, | 
LR IO: to remain in life, and purſue the ruin of the 
In his ſpeech to the three hundred, after the battle | 


tyran 
of Theohu, did he not tell them, “ that; if they continued 


«« firm againſt Ceſar, they would thereby avoid his contempt ; 3 
L and that Rome had fallen lower, and emerged from et 


«« greater. dangers.” This was as true in regard to him as 


to them; and, though they had not ſpirit enough to follow 


his babe x he ſhould, however, have done himſelf what he 


exhorted others fo do. He might certainly have, done good 
ſervice to his party in Spain: And, after Cz/ar's * 
field of action would have opened to him. 
Some authors have imputed Cato 's death to his hatred. to 
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ar s And indeed no * in the world were more con- 
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| where Sin! had laid up a g 


dus chè ſon, 


— 
7 * 


exhorted' them t to 8 dos "a Oy 

clemency, from which ber had . rea- 
ſon to hope the beſt. 

Cæſar from Thapſus N marched to Uſers, 

r ſtore ef. N 

ammunition, and Which immediately furrendet- 

ed: He entered alſo Adrumetum withour bppoſi- . 

tion, where he found V Lgarius and C. Conſi. 

om he pardoned. In his way to 

Unica, he was met by L. Ceſar, w. 1 threw” him. 

_ his feet, and begged "for nothing more 


| than- that he would grant him his life. He ob- 


tained this Favour, and it was extended likewiſe 
"Carine, C. wow, E. Atrins, I Galla, -Farliet 
ah fon... 
Re 8 = Namakppus., Being ipformed | 


of Cato's death, Cæſar is reported to have brake 


out into this exclamation : O Cato F emoy thee 
the zlary. of thy death, fhice thou "Daft en dien me that 


4 ſaving by life. On his entering the town, he 


furamoned an afſembly.of the people, and thank- 
ed thefnfor che affe@tion they "+4. | = 


RI} lin ne 


POT Ind flicks humours and manners. Abe. en of 


| (once between two perſons engaged in the' Tame Place, 


5out che ſame affairs, Very naturally gives riſe to enmity 3 
and tire, an the preſent eaſe, was increaſed by family injuries. 


Casas dude wich Servilie, Care's fiter; was onde the talk 
of all Rate,” Cato accordingly ſeems to have dppoſed Caſar 
forioully in every ching, Tight ar wrong: | And there is no 


| abſurdity | in ſuppoſing that the laſt act of his Hfe was directed 


by that principle, which' lly influenced lum in other 


parts of his conduct. I do not {iy but that Caro died in cha- 


racter, but 1 think that His death . . Sorg | 


latte on his * e Sie 12 2 
* - ** 5 ky * * 
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eolyrged 00 the crime of the three hundred 
e and 7, 1 


J po Wk conchaled wi vlog Den 
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and that he Kent give (ory notice Sites, their 
goods, were to be fold, and allow them the ber. 0 


»3 
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cane At the ſame time he cenſured ſeverely and Y: R. LB: ar 


2 


fine, Ther —— hundred who had ſeryed 12 ene 


mies with, zeal, and dreaded Cæſar- 8 reſentment, 
were very well pleaſed with theſe conditions, and 

begged that he would impoſe à certain ſum. in 
— them all: And he accordingly amerced 
them in to hundred millions of ſeſterces a, to be 
paid to 14 Republic at fix different payments 
* ithin the f ace, of three years. 
Jula had fled with Petreius towards. Zama, 
| his place fr reſidence, which he had ſtrongly for- 


16145331 
Hirt. de 
Bell. Afric. 


tified i in the beginning of the war; but the inha- 


Y bitants, who were diſſaffected towards him e, could 


not be prevailed upon, either by threats or in- 
5 treaties, to open. their gates, or even to deliver to 


Appia writes, that Cæſar put to death A be Eb l 


ug three hundred who had formed Cate's Senate. This 

author muſt have invented a number of facts and circumſtances 
af facts, which, certainly, no memoirs, how partial ſoeyer, 
| could have tranſmitted to him. 

V And they had very good reaſon, if, : as Hirtius tells us, 
| before he ſet out againſt Cæſar, he had raiſed a mighty pile 

of wood in the market · place, and declared a reſolution, in 

caſe he did not conquer, to maſſacre all the citizens; and der 

fro their bodies and effects in one general ae . 
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YI ar. kit his wives and childr Fa 


he 
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The Roman Hoy. Boo 
They ſent ambaſ- 
ſadors to Ceſar, to gif) to him this their in- 


tention, and to deſire that he would prevent by a 
ſpeedy ſuccour * attempt the King might make 


* ee ue ee ee 


andoned by Confidius, and Vergilius ſurrendered 


ht 
| Fhapſus ; and the fame of his clemency” broug 
4 Ceſar, oh his march, all the Numidian 


officers that remained. Juba, ſeeing himſelf de- 


ſerted on all ſiqes, and that there was no longer 

any hope of ſafery,” propoſed to Perreins/an en- 
gagement in which they ſhould mutually kill each 
other. Petreius fell firſt, and the King immedi- 


ately endeavoured to «diſpatch himſelf," but was 
obe to have recourſe to one of his ſlaves, 
on whonyhe prevailed to perform chat laſt office. 


5 P. Sitins, in the mean time, having defeated the 


army of Saburra, and ſlain the General was march- 


ing through Mauritania to join Cæſar, and chanced 
to fall in with Fauſtus and. Afrunius, who had pur 


= themſelves at the head of the party that had plun- 


: wh break 
all priſoners, except a few. that eſe 


deted Utita,/and were making their way to Spain. 
This Commander, having notice of their ap- 


rome placed himſelf during the night in an 


cade, and, attacking them upon their march 
alles N he either killed or made dem 


van. Afranius and Fuuſtus were among he pri. 


ſoners, with their wives and children: And qur 
author ſays, that they were ſlain few days after, 


together with L. Cæſar, in a mutiny of the ſol- 


_ Hiers.” Dio and Horur report, that they were killed 
5 bx Cojar's * or at a. ;nftigation 3 "and Su- 


toning 


Chap VIII. 2 Roman Hiſtory: 


mercy. L. Cſar had ſheun himſelf his impla- 
cable anünt en alt occaſions, had treated ſeveral 

of his domeſtics witch more than ordinary cruel- 
ty, 00 had ordered the (beaſts to be killed which 
the Conqueror had deſtined for his games in Nome s 


ſonius has 
1 And perhaps they had no pretenſions to his 


And Afrantus and Fanſtus” were taken in their 


flight to his enemies in Spain. But ſince Caſar 


had laid it down to himſelf as a general law, not 


to put any citizen to death in cold blood, it. is not 
probable that he made an exception to this rule 
n the caſe of theſe two and his relation L. Caſar. 
Cicero beſtows this encomium on his clemency, 


& that the citizens which the Republic loſt were 


4 carried off by the common chance of war; and 
not thro* any reſentment: of the conqueror . 

"of pia, the wife of Fauſtus, and her chil - 
. dicks he not only granted a pardon, but permit- 


ted them the free enjoyment of all their effects. 


1 
f ved, chat this was the nel bes 2 Tl 


45: + 
496 Log 


— 


Nor had Sinio better ſucceſs in his flight: He 


had got together twelve gallies, with 4 deſign 


to make for the coaſt of Spain, but — 


by ſtreſs of weather to put in at Hippo, where 
Sitins's fleet chanced to be at that time. 'beipio's 


veſſels were moſt of them ſunk ; and, when he 


law that chere was no hopes of eſcaping; he ſtab | 


bed himſelf, and in his laſt moments behaved 
with magnanimity; for when one of $tins's ſol- 
_ who had bounded: Sid e enquired what 
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wt OK | ed 2 general dar 
the ſame inſtance of his moderation after the 
battle of Tbapſus, which had done him ſo; much 


* 


. Aba ee ede Net bad A; 
Fxom Tics A onthe to 7 — where 


+ 


a 1 ſale thergoods of King Jula, con- 
fiſcated the eſtates. of the Raman eitiaens ſettlec 
theres wle had joined: in the war againſt him, 
and cbnverted the kingdom into a Roman pro- 
vinde. ci Sitius, who had done him ſuch ſignal 
ſervices is put in: poſſeſſion of Cirta, formerly 
the royal city of Maine. and of Spbex ; and 
which, from the name of its new inhabitants, was 
after wutds called #be colony H the Sitians. When, 
he returhed to Uiica, he, ein the — 
confiſcated and ſold the effects of all o had 
the rank of Centutions under Peirgigs and Jubas 
and he ſimeck the ſeveral towas that had, ſerved 
his enemies in proportion to their revenue, but 
ſilfered:none 10 be plundered: by his ſoldiers. 


Tha only diſtibction he made between the R. 
nam who readily. ſubmitted after the battle of 


Plurſalia and thoſe whoſe obſtinacy fomed him 


to canquer them a ſecond time in Africa, was, 
that che: firſt were immediately reſtored to all 


hs former, privileges, and the laſt remained 
in axile till after the Spe 


Y war, when he grant - 
don. Dio tells us, that he gave 


honour after that of Phaſalia, in burning all the 
papert af Scipio without reading them. Salluſt, 


the hiſtorian, was left to govern the new Roman 

province of Numidia, where he amaſſed great 

Vealth, which enabled TO on his return ca 
Raue, 


* 


Chap. VIII. The: Roman HMiſtory- 55 
| Rome, to purchaſe the famous Salluſtian gardens * 
in the city, with ſeveral vilta's in the country;'im 
which he ſpent the remainder, of his fe, in 4 


learned and, ee rexrear from hy public, -bu-.- 
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tion Salat, it may not be improper W 5 


culars concerning him. It appears by all his writings: as 8, 
as by the ſayour ſhewn him. by Caſar, that be was 255 


pular party. Inqhis early youth, As he tells us hne, 
was carried away by ambition, and ſought preſerment. 


what time he was made Quzftor is uncertain ; but he = | 


Tribune of the people in 701, when Pompey was fole Conſal ; 


and at firſt ated vigotouſly.againff 1, though he afterwards 
became more traftable, In 703, he was turned out of the 


Senate by the Ariſtocratic Cenſor Hpplut, ſor his immora) 
life and notorious Jebauchery, z and, if we believe the anony- 


mous author of an inve9iye againſt him, he left Rome to join 


Cæſar. As ſoon as the civil war broke out, he wrote an'epifile 
td Cæſar, upon the regulation of the Commonwealth; where 
he vents his ſpleen agaiaſt Projply and che faction of the. 
bles, and was;'in the year 704;/named Quæſtor a ſecondtich 
and thus recoyered:his ſeat in the Senate. He ſeems to have 
itten his ſecond epiſtle to Cæſas in the year 706, while the 
ictator was yet in Ala. who cauſed him to be named Præ-· 
or for the following year., Calar then employed him in 
e Africhtd war,” and recompenſed his ſervices with the grant 
of the goverhment of the province. In this government he 
s accuſed by Dio of having exerciſed the moſt flagrant oppreſ 
ſions; and C:-/ar,. it is ſaid by this author, gave him expreſs 
orders to plunder the people, rather than to protect them. 


This teſtimony of Dis is ſupported by the authority of an old 
grammarian; and of the author of the abovementioned in- 


vective, who telÞus, that; on his return to Rome, he divided 
his ſpoils with Cæſar, who ſcreened him from all proſecu- 
tion. The riches he had acquired enabled him to paſs the 
emainder of his days in a learned retreat ; and it was then 
mY fats the biin of He dig of Catalint, of the 
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E hort thay inthat iſlan, 


Jugureba, of the atrem TM men, 
tor fur Bain cg laſt hiſtory he carried back - 
wards twelve years to the commencement of the Social or Mar 


e Var. In regard to the private life and charabter of this hiC- 


ee be remarkedz chat, as he had reviled the vices 
of the Nobility with great vehemence, and had thereby cre- 
ated to himſelf many enemies, injurious aſperſions would be 
throw out againſt him, We are informed by Suetonius, that 
Laus, à freedman of Pompey, wrote a violent ĩnvective againſt | 
him, becauſe, in ſpeaking of his patron Pampey;' he had ſaid, 


that, bibi modeſt exterior; be halt a fpameleſ; foul: Orii probi, 
auius iwverecunds. fuifſe," Fuſebius in Chron. ſays, he died in 
4 year nad 1 pt Ing e by 
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2 5 R 1 ay 918 June, W 
put an end to a war of great importance, 
and attended wartenden, difficulty, in little 
Tha 8. He took his way by 

ma, from Mdence Wo ſent part of his fleet 
and legions into Spain,” under the command of 
arts. Admiral, and his Lieutenants 2. 
Fabius mt 2. Petlins,' with orders to obſerve 
the motions of the ſons of  Pampey. After Aa 


but, meeting with foul, weather pat 
he did not get to Rome before the end of u. 


bes, . = The uncertain event of the African war bad 


kept the Senate under ſome reſerve; but they 


na - began to e fattery beyond all 
W | bounds 


tins * ans: _ Wy more entern wa . 
gant honours to Cæſar than were ever given beine | 
to any mortal. It was decreed, that there ſhould LEED 8 
be feaſts and rejoicings for forty days, to cele- — 
brate his late victory; that, when he trium phed. 
his chariot ſhould be drawn by four white dane, [ 
as thoſe of Jupiter and of the Sun; and that, be» 
ſides the ordinary number of Lictors belonging 
to his offices, he ſhould be preceded! by all thoſe 
of his former dictatorſnips. He was created Die- 
tator for ten years, and lnſpector of Morals for 
three; his ſtatue was placed in the Capitol oppo- 
ſite to that of Jupiter, with the globe of the earth 
under his feet, and wich this e To Ce. 
for the Demi god. | 
Ever ſince the commencement - the 2 guet. 39. 
war, he had found no leiſure for celebrating the 
ttiumphs, which he had ſo juſtly . E 
thought therefore the'preſent time the moſt c con- 
venient for this purpoſe ; and, in one month, — 
he enjoyed four triumphs, which were conducted 0 
with a magnificence anſwerable to the wealth f/ | 
the empire he was maſter of, Tig firſt triumph © 
was over the Gaus; the next over Ptolemy _— - - 
gypt; the third over Pharnaces and Pontus; and | 
the fourth over King Juba. We ate told that the = 
apparatus of each . theſe triumphs (by which 
is meant probably the pedeſtals and frames for 
the ſtatues, pictures, and other repreſentations) 
was different; that titrow-woed was: made uſe of 
in the firſt, arte iel in the ſecond, acantbis in 
the third, and ivory in the fourth. In that over 
dhe Gauls, which was the moſt ſplendid of the four, 
were 
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| Tſe /xtried the” Rhine and che Rell; and the 
0 ocean repreſented in gold. Dio adds A 
moſt improbable circümftance, that! a multitude 
of priſoners preceded" his" chatior,” atfibng'whom 
vas Aiftingulſned Verringetorix, che Ke ob 
Chic! ef of confederate Cad, who had been reſerved 
ard of ſix years, to ' grace his Conquerors 
march to the Capitol, and was afterwards thrown 


* 


Into a dungeon, and put to death with other cap- 


tives. But Ceſar neyer acted with this barbarity 
ainſt his enemies, when in the actual purſuit 


of conqueſt 3 and much leſs would he now be 
| guilty of it towards a nation from which he had 


tely received ſo many ſignal proofs. 'of their 


attachment to his cauſe Toe perſon.” The axle 


tree of the triumphal chariot broke it the way, 
and he did not arrive af the Capi ol till night, 


5 Which be aſcended by the light of luſtres and 
- flambeaux, carried by forty bas ranged on 
the rig 
now mentioned, tells us, that, notwithſtanding 
f the divine honours decreed him, he, in a very 
humble and ſupplicating poſture, and upon 
_ "knees, climbed up the ſteps of the Capitol. In 


ht and left: And the Greet hiſtorian, juſt 


his 


K the triumph over Egypt was repreſented the ri- 
ver Nile, and the Pharos on fire; and the death 
of Achillas and Polbinus in two different pictures. 
Dio ſays that Arfnae, Cleopatra's ſiſter, appeared 
there 28 4 captive, and was afterwards ſet at li- 


; berty. This circumſtance, however, is to be 


found in no other author, and Hirtias has inform- 


ed us, that Caſar baniſhed her the kingdom of 


Ert before he left Alexandria,” The triumph 
over 


dn. be. . Rowan 2 


the eee Veni, vidi, vici, engravedl in Ca 


pitals on a tablet, In the fourth marehed Jubas 


fon, a child; who afterwatds gained great tepu 


tation by his learning, and was reſtored! to che 


kingdom of Mauritania. Appian ſays, that the 
money carried in theſe procefſions as the fruits of 

his victories, amounted to fixty-five thouſand ta- 
 lents, beſides two thouſand. 1 en and 


ys 1 2 * in | theſe F were fo 6 foo 
repreſentations of all the memorable events of the Ciyil 


War; and portraits of all the Romans of diſtinction, who 


had loſt their lives in it, Pompey only excepted; of Meellus 
Scipia, for example, falling on his own ſword,” and of Cato 
tearing out his bowels, But it is cettain, that"Cz/ar imitated 
Ola upon this occaſion, and gave no offence by ſhewing the 
wounds of his country, and inſulting over the misfortunes 


| I -of his fellow-citizens : For Cicero, who in his eighth Philippic ; 
- mentions the ſpectators concern when they ſaw! the city of 


Marſeilles carried in triumph, would not have omitted "thoſe 
other affecting circumſtances. The ſoldiers, on feſtivals. of 
this kind, were allowed the liberty, during the proceſſion, 


of ſinging verſes, which ſqmetimes contained the victors 


Praiſes, but were much oftener ſatyrs on him. Suetonias tells 
us, that they how reproached their General with his debau- 
chery, and revived the ſuſpicion which he had formerly lain 


under during his ſtay at the Court of Nicomedes; King of Bi- 


#hynia; a ſuſpicion which 55 him great offence, but which 
de could never get clear o 

contrary. Swet. in Cæſ xlix. 37. Phny ſays chat,  diflatiſ- 
fied wich the rewards beſtowed on them, they reproached 
bim with the bad food they had lived upon at Hyrrhachium. 

Plis. xix, 8. And Dis writes that they all, told him with one 
voice, 7 * 508 a#' the honeſt part (by reſigning your uſtrped 
Power) [you a be puniſhed ; but, if you 1 , 
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notwithſtanding his oath to the 


ble than J. 
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Suet. in kus ſoldiers and largeſſes to the citizens: To the 
Cel. 36.  firſty' beſides land and ſettlements according to 

' Abo their ſervices, he gavefeach veteran twenty thou- 
nal. fund ſeſterces, double of that ſum to every Cen- 
„ rtdtrion, and four times a8 much to the Tribunes. 
One hundred and fifty thouſand citizens received 

| from his bounty each ten buſhels of corn, ten 

| - Above3l. pounds of oil, and four hundred ſeſterces in mo- 
.ney z, and, at the ſame time, the whole body of 
the peaple was treated with the greateſt pro- 

Fuſion at twenty - two thouſand. tables placed in 

the ſtreets. To theſe expences Cæſar further ad- 

ded public ſpectacles of all ſorts. For the Cir- 

cenfian games, the Circus was enlarged on each 

fide, and a canal funk round it; And ſeveral 

young men of the greateſt families ran the races 

in chariots drawn, ſome by four, ſome by two | 

horſes, and ſome on a ſingle horſe. - The Trojan 

game was ated by two companies of leſſer and 

larger boys, children of the nobility. The hunt- 

4. ing of wild beaſts was repreſented. for five days 
czcgetherz and at laſt a battle was fought by five 
4 hundred foot, twenty elephants, and thirty horſe 
on each fide ; to make room for which the goals 

were taken away, and in their room two camps 
pitched oppoſite to one another. Wreſtlers too 

8 performed for three days together in a fadium 
| provided for the Purpoſe i in the field of Mars. 
A lake was ſunk in the leſſer Codeta, in which 1 
"yl N were entertained with the epreſe 
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Chap. IX. Te Roman HiRry. | 
tion of Egyptian and Tyrian gallies of two, three, 
and four benches of oars, and a ſea- fight. He 
alſo dedicated this year his temple to Venus Geni- 
trix; opened his new Forum; and celebrated 
the funeral om, apa oy _w_ Fg any? 7251 
Ne wife. 

Many Roman e to rt their court 


8 : 7 
4 « * 1 
/ "ge 
| 8. 


V. R. 30. 
Bef. Chr. 0 


45. # 
406 Conf, 


to the Dictatorꝭ and pleaſe the populace, deba- 


ſed themſelves fo far as to enter the liſts of 
gladiators. Furius Leptimus, a man of a præto- 


nian family, and Q, Calpenus, who had been 4 Se. Surt, W 
39s. 


nator, fought a prize in the Forum. Decimus 


. Laberius, a Roman Knight, acted a mimic piece 


of his own compoſition; i in compliance with Cæ. 
Jar's will; and, being immediately preſented with 
five hundred thouſand ſeſterces and a gold ring, 
he went from the ſtage,” through the orcheftra, 
Into the feats . em 1 the 1 order. 
da 2 Ee" 18 When 
e 8 Nai, ws Tad * * "Ip 

8 F to . ger ve obliged 18 8 
the benches of the Senators 3 and Cicero, as he came by him, 
ſaid to him, I a make room er Jou en our benches, if abe were 
not already too mach crouad © meaning to ridicule Laberiue, 
and at the ſame time to reflect on the number of new Sena- 
tors. The Poet made him this ſmart anſwer: Vn ſurpriſe 
me; for you auere wont to-fit.an two floali at once; à proverbial 
expteſſion to ſignify a trimmer. It appears that the Knights 
were greatly diſguſted to ſee. one of their body upon the 
lage, and that Laberius had conſented to appear there a- 
: gainſt his will. We are told, that, to make ſome. amends, - 
and to ſhew/ a ſpirit more ſuitable to his rank, he inſerted 
ſome lines, which gave offence to Cæſar, and engaged him 
to award the prize to Publius Syrus, Laberius's competitor; 


Romans, ave are loſing our liberty. He, who is ftared by many, 


has many to ſear. Nece N eft mules timzat, guem mulli timent. 


Macrob. Sat. xi. 3. 
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miniftration on ond Hefilled 
up — vacancies in the Senate, advanced ſeveral 


 Comimoners to the dignity of Patricians, and en- 


larged the number of Prætors, Ædiles, Qua 


F ea craig Bide Bod 
been re. by the Cenfors, or condemned for 


om e e bn Hile He ede Gaus 
u ber, ——— whe: had een theme. 


Dio and Maerobiur telb us, that he increaſed the 
number of Senators to ins hundred, whereas the 


' Houſe formerly did not eonſiſt of above fix hun- 
dred: And ſuch an augmentation, we may ob- 
_ ſerve; is greatly recommended in a letter to Cæ- 


far, attributed to Salli, the hiſtorian, concern- 


img the regulation of the State. © But we have no 


| mention of this matter in any of Gceros letters, or 


m any mann n nor * the 1 ryan 
e . e is e UP follows 
ing- advertiſement Was "ſtuck up in different parts of the 


city: Bom fattum. | Ne quis Senatovi nov0' curiam monſtrart 
VvVelit r Ts is to give notice, that perſans are deſired not 


«<< to: ſhew any of the new Senators the way to the Senate - 


* houſe.“ Mud, according te Macrobars, the great inereaſe 


of Senators oecafioned u joke of Cicero ; who, being appked 


0 by one ef his friends for his intereſt to get his ſon-in- law 
made a Senator in one of the municipal towns: * At Rome, 


fuld hes the thing Wn "Ar Fecher i 1 note dif- 


Fa "Ke 0 tion 6 


1 


A 

* 

# 
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Fd 


Chap, x. The, Romah Hier, 


tion f magiſtrates mentioned by, Sugonius: 


Though the increaſe. of the Senate, if true, im- 


plied. that of the-magiltrates, that there might be 


Quæſtors enough to fill up the annual vacancies I 


of the Senate without any particular creation of 


Senators. We are told, that from this time 


| there were 14 Prætots, and 40: Quæſtors. 


The choice of the magiſtrates he ſo. divided 
with the people, that, excepting only the com- 


Sue in 


Cæſ. 41s | 


petitors for the: conſulſhip, they, choſe one half 


of them, and he the other half: And his way 
Vas to recommend ſuch as he had pitched upon, 


by billets diſperſed through the 3 tribes to 


this effect: Cæſar, the Diftator, to | ſuch a tribe: 1 


recommend to you ſuch and ſuch perſons, that; by the 


favour, of . your, votes, they may attain to the. re- 


ſpeftive bonours they ſue for. We do not, how- - 


ever, find any diviſion of magiſtracies between 


pears, on the contrary, that the Conſuls, Praz- 
tors, Ædiles, Tribunes and nee were all 
elected according to the uſual forme. 

He reſtrained the trial of cauſes, to —— 1 


of Judges, thoſe of the Equeſtrian and Senato- 
rian orders, laying aſide the Commiſſioners of 

the Treaſury, who. had before made à third clafs. 
In the quality of Maſter of Manners, he ſur- 
vexed the people, but not in the uſual method 


Hh 4 #S&* 2+ 


ox place. He made the cenſus) in the ſeveral 


ſtreets by thoſe called Domini inſularum 3 and he 


reduced the number of thoſe ho received corn 


from the public, from three hundred and twenty 
thouſand to one Hung. and fifty thouſand. 
ff. TT NR 
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Le zer. And, to prevent all riots for the future upon ac. 
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Dio, I. 43. 


to 


42. 


- lovers were In 1 chat theſe 1 88 be wholly 


of corn. 


5 lonies beyond ſeas. 
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e e of the ſurvey,” he ordered, that, every 
year, a choice ſhould” be made by lot, 5 y 2 


Prætor, in the room of ſuch as died, out of 


thoſe who had not been entolled for the receipt 
He reduced the number of the Poor 
citizens, by ſending fourſcore thouſand into co- 

He enacted, that no free- 


man of the city above twenty, and under forty, 


| ſhould be allowed to abſent himſelf three years 


together from Nah; that no Senator's ſon ſhould 
go into foreign Parts, unleſs in the retinue of 


ſome Governor; and that thoſe who had paſture 


ground ſhould have no leſs than à third part of 


their ſhepherds free-born. He made all fuch as 
practiſed phyſic in Rome, and all maſters of libe- 


ral arts, free of the city, in order to fix them i 

it, and. invite others to the place. To many, 
who had ſhewed themſelves zealous in his cauſe, 
he communicated the like favour : And we have 


2 proof from one of Cicero's letters, that, in 


2 this privilege, he acted with diſcre- 
For, having found that ſome of his 


Friends had abuſed his confidence by expoling : 


this prioilege to ſale, he made a general revoca- 
tion of ſuch gra 


nts, and examined anew the 
grounds upon which they had been given. "He 
encouraged marriages at the ſame time, and 
decreed emed 0 thoſe _ hoof a numerous 
ng 1 LA F418” . 

Te dgppoi inte he expeAition Finally 15 | 
tion concerning debts. Several of his fol- 


. — 
re 
7 


Cant. 
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Chap. IX. The Roman Hiſtory,” — 
cancelled; a thing, as we have ſeen, that was V. R. ze. 


dius, with a view to haye in the city ſo many 
companies to N or DE to by 97 _ . "64, 0h 


tinued to prevail. 


miniſtration of Juſtice “. Hei 1 


hi 


frequently'-moved for; but he ordered that he 
debtors ſhould ſatisfy their creditors, deducting 3 
only what intereſt, had been paid ſince the com- 
mencement of the civil war, by virtue of which 
order, Suetonius 2470 a Weg be part 5 che; er: 


2 


wa loft: 2 1 * 5 5 * F- 


He aboliſhed all peer of e dür Suet. in 
ſuch as were of ancient-eſtabliſhment : For the e 
corporations of later inſtitution had been chiefly © 
erected by turbulent magiſtrates, ſuch as Clo- 


thema e 0 ES - ** 7 8 4 : 
Luxury 460 . to great . in 


5 dreſs, furniture, building, eating, and ſepul- 
chral monuments, he revived the ſumptuary 5 
laws, and was very deſirous to carry them into 


execution. He laid duties on the importation of 8 


foreign commodities 3. and the uſe of coaches, 


Jewels, and ſcarlet cloth was allowed only to 
certain perſons. We are told that he appointed 
Commiſſioners to inſpect the markets, and ſeize 


upon all the victuals which were expoſed to ſale 


contrary to law; and that he ſent officers into 
private houſes, to take off the tables the pro- 


hibited raricies, when he heard of any preva- 


rications in this particular. All this care, how- Dy 
ever, was to no par 88 fill con- Ad An. 3 


- Xi. 7 


very ſtrict in whe — 
| DI ced the laws 


He was indefatigable any 


F Jus Jaboriofilime ac Sers Ae Sur. „ 
© . againſt 


290; 


The Röman 1 7. * Bebk X 


Wer. againſt crimes by more ſevere e 


And, becauſe the rich were eaſily induced tao 


406 Cen. tranſp preſs, by reaſon of theit being only puni- 


Suet. in 


2 8 5 


ſned with: baniſhment, he ſtripped parricides rr 
murderers of their whole eſtates, and other offen- 

ders of ane half. He turned ſuch as were con- 

victed of bribery out of the Senate; and he 
- diffolved the marriage of a Senator of Præiorian 6 
rank, who had married o man two days af- 
ter her divorbe from i former huſband; tho“ 


_ there was no fuſpicion e vhlawfol 
commerce berwixt them * 


One ot the moſt een 48 3 


uſeful of bis laws was, that no Prætor ſpould bold 


any province: more than” unt hear, er 4 Conſul 
rote ban two.” This was à regulation that had 


been often! wilhed for, as Cictro ſays, in [the 


beſt: times; and what one of the ableſt Dicta- 


tors of the did Republie kad declared: to be its 


chief ſecurity; 10 to ſuffer great and arbitrary 
commands 4% Be of lung durution 1 but" 10 limit 


then at 'Waſt in tin, if it wd not conveniene is 


zmil them in power . Ceſar knew by experi- 


ence that the prolongation of theſe extraordinary” 


commands, and the habit of ruling kingdorns,” 
was the'readieft way not only to inſpire er 3 


_tempt of the laws, but to give a man the vo 


to fubvert them. He ſecured by this law bs 
own poſſeſſion and power from . INE of 


5 * Meainercus n EI a Pk 1 


diam efle; n magna imperia diuturna non eſſent 3 et tempo - 


_ ris modus «RES 7 gg] 16 hap non + ra9g 


Ee iv. So oh | ER | | 
7 8 i "a f a + 7 | all 


Chep BE. The Roman Ei. 551, 
all future invaders; and, after him, it was the V. R. 20. 
moſt proper to ſecure the liberties of the State, bee 
by preventing any other man from TOY what _ — 

Humpe and he himſelf had done. e 
It was ar this time alſo, that he he himſelf . 10 
reform the calendar; a work of general benefit 
to mankind. The Roman year, from the old 
inſtitution of Numa, was lunar; bortowed from 
the Greets; Among hom ir eonſiſted of three 


Bundred and fifty four das. Numa added one 


more to them, to make the whole number odd, 
which was thought the moſt fortunate; and, to 
fill up the deficieney of his year to the meaſure 
of the ſolar courſe, inſerted likewiſe, or inter- 


cCalatad, "after the manner of the Greeks, an ex- 


traordinary month of twenty-two days, every 
ſecond year, and twenty- three every fourth, be- 
tween the twenty⸗ third and twenty- fourth day 
of February. If Numa had ſtuck to the lunar 
year of 354 days, by this intercalation his year 
would have been as regular as that of Cæſar, 
but by, adding his odd day, each year deviated 


from the ſolar one whole day too much: Which 


irregularity he might eaſily have corrected by 
ſtriking out of the intercalary month eight days 
every eighth year. This, however, was not 
done, and there appears to have been a pro- 


greſſion of all the months in the year, relatively 


to the ſeaſons : And we find, that the Con- 
fuls, and other magiſtrates entered upon their 
offices in different ages of the Republic, in Ja- 
nuary, in December, in Oftober, in Ju, and in 


_ March; * the commencement of their ma- 
4 giſtracies 


„% erz Raman I, Book-X.. 
| | | 5 5 1 giſtracies mult have. been e in, Rn Winter- 
, ſeaſon. Numa committed the care of theſe inter- 
40 Con. calations to the College of Prieſts; Who, it is 
commonly aſſerted, partly by a negligent, ls 
by a ſuperſtitious; but chiefly. hy an arbitrary 
. abuſe of their power: uſed. either to drop or ta 
ilnſert them, as it was found moſt convenient tg 
themſelves or their friends to make the current 
Pear longer ot ſhorter. But, When the laſt in- 
cdcteercalation was made in cke Fear 701, Pompey. 
b̃being fole- Conſul, che firſt of January of the 
. following year Was very near the winter ſolſtice, 
and therefore in its right place; and the great, 
_ confuſion, in the yeat 707, proceeded from the 
omiſſion. of che intercalary months during ſix. 
A ſucceſſive years. Cæſar reſolved to put an end 
preſent, by abaliſhing the ſource of it, the uſe of 


nilntercalations; and, inſtead of the lunar, to eſta - 
© Miſh; the Wan year, adjuſted to the exact mea- 
iure af the ſun's revolution in the zodiac, or to 
dhat period of time in which it returns to the 
pPieint from which it ſet out: And as this, ac- 
cCording to the aſtronomers of that age, was ſup- 
poſed to be three bundred and ſixty-five. days and 
Aix hours, ſo he divided the days into twelve ar- 
tificial months, and to ſupply the deficiency of 
| ſix hours, by which they fell ſhort of the ſun's 
complete courſe, he ordered a day to be inter= 
-——*__ _ _ calatedeyery fourth year between the twenty 
- third: rn DN ene of OE . eee 


n 115 1 ta 
IJ is Tt was called Bi 2 from i its ring a repetition 


Chap. IX. 27 The Roman 7 * 0 308 
| to make: this year begin and end regularly, be YR: 707... 
E was forced to inſert into the current year {wo ot * 
extraordinary months between November and Den + 40 Conſ. 
| cember ; the one of thirty-three, , the other of | 
 thirty-four. days z. beſides (add Suetonius . and 
Cenſorinus) the ordinary intercalary month. of 
twenty-three days, which fell into it of courſe. 
But Dio is poſitive, that Be added no more than 
ſixty-ſeven days: And, though his authority is. 
not deciſive, yet as he ſeems to have examined 
this point, and there is no probability of there 
haying been any intercalation ſince the begin- 
ning of the civil war, ſixty-ſeyen days were 
ſufficient to replace the months in their proper 95 
ſeaſons; which /ixty -ſeven days were loſt, ſince _—- 
For, by the omiſſion of three anterealations. All 
| this was effected by the care and: ſkill. of Saß - 3 
genes, a celebrated aſtronomer of Alexandria,: „. 
P hom Cæſar had brought to Roms for that pur. 5 
poſe: And a new calendar was formed upon it 
by Hlauiut, a Scribe, digeſted according to the 
order of the Raman feſtivals, and the old man- 
ner of computing their days by calends, ides, 
and nones; Which wðas publiſhed and authoriſed 
by. the Dictator's edict not long after his return 
from Africu. This year therefore was the lone. Sa 
geſt that Nome had ever known, ; conſiſting. g 
fourteen months, or four hundred and twenty-two 
days; and is called tbe left of the confuſion, be- Dio, 227. 
cauſe i it introduced the Julian. or folar year, — 


er duplicate of the ſixth of the extents of Merch, which ell ali 
pays on the twenty-fourth ; and hence our intercalary, or 
Leap-year, is Mill called Bifextile, See Middl. p. 170. bs : 


a# 
z 


| 394 > 2 Wan Hiſtory. k Bock x. 

5 Y-R 86 ks commencement of the enſuing Fantary ;* 1 
5 1 which continues in uſe to this day in all Chriſ- | 
406 tian countries, without any othet variation than” 
. that of 7be old and neto T. 

Al the regulations mentioned above were not 
5 enacted merely by Cz/ar's Wifitorial aithority : \ 
They were confirmed either By lerrtet of the” 
Senate, ot orders” 'of the People, according to 

their nature. Indeed grants to foreign Princes 

were often made in the name of the Senate, 

though the air had not been referred to the 
Houſe; but this lad been practiſed before Ce 
ſar's reign, arid theſe jobs had been e the 


23 T 3 


perquiſites of the 285 als“. VVV 
555 | . 3 n 1 # Con FEEL 5 7 55 D 
e n bude x e bal IR 203-16 10% 
| 5 Tit difference rde old aud u l . occaſioned 
by a regulation made by Pope Gregotly, A. DI 1582; for it 
having been obſerved, that the computation of the vernal 
equinox was fallen back 10 days from the time of the Council 
/ of Nice, when it was found to be.on the 21ſt of March; accor- 
ding to which all the feſtivals of the Church were chen . 
lemnly ſettled; pope Gregory, by the advice of aftronomers, 
cauſed ten days to be entirely ſunk and thrown out of the 
cutrent year, between the 4th and 415th „ 
. Fam. ix. 15. Midal. p. 152. © While 1 am lil! at 
e Rome, and attend the Forum, ſays Cicero, in a letter to Pu- 
1 . hw Pætut, the Senate's decrees are all drawn' at our 
. 4 riend's houſe; and, whenever it comes into his head, 
e my name is ſet down as if preſent at drawing them; ſo 
that I hear from Armenia and Syria of decrees ſaid to be 
made at my motion. of which I had never heard a fylla-. 
ble at home: Do not take me to be in jeft, for I aſſure 
you, that I have end letters from Kings from the remo- 
«teſt parts of the earth, to thank me for giving them the 
title of King; when, ſo far from knowing that any ſuch 
| * title * . decreed to them, I knew not even that 
« there E 
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bo Tze Dictator” diſtinguiſhed hitnfelf alſo; du- hg 4 
| ring His ftay at Rome, by the greateſt: acts f 4 
—_ and generoſity to his moſt avowed ene- | 4% 
lies. M. Marcellus, who, when Conſul, be- 
= ts attack upon Cæſar, and proſecuted: * 
for three years by his relations, whom he got 
ſueceſſively into the firſt dignity of the State, 
retired, after the battle of Pharſalia, to My 
tit; where he lived in eaſe without making any 
_ advances to Cæſgar, and it was with difficulty 
he conſented that his friends ſhould ſue for „ 
pardon. In an aſſembly of the Senate, Piſo, 
Cars father-in-law, undertook. to broach the 
affair, and immediately C. Marcellus,” brother to 
Marcus, threw himſelf at Cæſars feet; upon 
which the whole Senate, riſing from their ſeats, 
ſeconded the requeſt. Cæſar complained of the 
moroſeneſs of Marcellus, and made a parallel of 
nis behaviour with that of others towards him, 
and particularly with that of S. Sulpicius, his. 
collegue in the conſulate; but preſently de- 
y to all their expectations, that, 
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clared, contrari 
1 4785 offence he had received from the man, 
he. could refuſe nothing to the interceſſion of 
hs — "though he knew that he had: Pics i 
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« „ there m were any f = by men i. in Fe | What i is ons to "be 

« done? Why, as long as our Mafter of Manners continues 

here, I will Killer year advice z but, as ſoon as he is 
« gone, will run away to. join you over 4 plate of muſh 

6 rooms. Was it not a great grievance that Cæſar ſhould 

grant foci without the privacy of the Senate, to men ſo 

boom Wann of them: 


2 pars enemies ve bad Fob upon Wer life? 3 tae. 
* was upon this occaſion that Cicero delivered that . 


. ingenious. gad eloquent, panegyric on Ceſar, in 
which he juſtifies the Dictator's conduct in the. 
civil war, and profeſſes 4 perſonal affection for 
zeal, for the preſervation of his life, 

Boy Gn that he: declares: himſelf ready to put 
huüimſelf eue Assens me His a+ 79 
Nis Ar iet: r 2125 A or Aer 


5 955 ie pf hag 6 11 this Baabe is ö by Cle, 

5 | in Aletter to Suſpictus, Ep. Fam. iv. 7 Melm. i 5 

Guthrie, ny « Now pr , 'Tto your: heavy charge and gloomy ſuſ- 

Vol. i. p. *pitions. (ſays (Cicero: to Caſar, in his ſpeech for Marte. 


Maa, uud ail which ooght to be guarded not more by 
267. © you than by every Roman, eſpecially by us whom you 
| 5 have preſerved And, though I hope they are groun lefs, 


_ *«yet-never hall I endeavour, by my expreſſions, to ex- 
* tenuate them : for your circumſpęt᷑tion is oun ſafety; and, 
2 were I to err on any extreme, it ſnould be that of tos much 
© caution, rather than 190 lille prudence. But Who can be 
4 ſuch a madman? Is he of your friends ? Who can be 
more ſo than they whom, contrary to their own expetta- 
en e brought from ruin I Is he of thoſe who gl 
** lowed you to the field ? Where is the wretch ſo frantic, as 
«© not to prefer, even to his own life, the life of the man, 
« under whoſe command he has riſen to all that ambition 
cod wih! But, if your friends enter into no bonſpiracy 
may not your ſoes? Where are theſe (td be found! For 
1 Va all, who formerly were ſo, either owed their death to their 
- «© own fubbornneſs, or their life to your mercy; Thus no man 
N 2 ever was your foc is now wg ny if alivey by is 
, * now your determined Friend,” 09 007 007 2 
Vet, as the mind of man is ſo Baile tn fo impenetrable, 
& we oupht to increaſe your diſtruſt, and, at the ſame time, 
_ your eircumſpectlon. For, ſhew me the man fo new 10 
* the affairs of life, ſuch a novice in this State, ſo vnheeding 
„either his 6wn or the common ſafety; as not to be ſen- 
ay 6ble, that in your Fernen his own is included; and 


«upon 


| * 


| Chap. IX. Te Rorhkn 2 | 397 ; 


Marcellus, however, did not live to enjoy the V. R. 25. 


benen 125 his 3 He had left Mitylene i in Beſs . 
| the 405 


4 9 upon your ne 8 5 life «fl very Roman ? be: 5 
<« part, when I meditate night and day on the-accidents o 
life, the uncertain enjoyment of health, and the frailty 
to which nature is ſubjected; I tremble, I. grieve, that 
« this State, which ought. to be eternal, ſhould exiſt in the 
« breath of one mortal. But if, with human aceidents and 
« doubtful events dependin g on the natural conſtitution, - 
00 treaſon and villainy ſhall co-operate, to me it appears, 
« that a God, were. he willing, muſt be unable to fave this 
& country. 
By you, alone, 0 Caſar! every thing, which you: fe 
e gyerthrown and overturned by the unavoidable calamities 
of war, is to be replaced: Public juſtice : muſt be reſto- 
4 red, public credit muſt be retrieved ; the luſts of mankind 
« ſuppreſſed, the race of mankind propagated, and every 
1 drooping branch of the conſtitution, that now hangs its 
. head, is to be reared. and ſupported by the wholſome ſe- 
* yerity of laws. There is no denying that, in ſo fierce a 
« civil war, amidſt ſuch a combuſtion of arms and 
« njons, in every event the State, mult receive a ſhock, by 
the beating down ſome of her moſt. graceful ornaments 
et and primeſt bulwarks. For the head. of each party, in 
„ the ſtorm of war, was 0 on many meaſures which 
he would have diſapproved of in the calm of peace. You 
* alone art the phyſician to bind up theſe Bleeding wounds of your 
* conntry, and every 9 From any. other hand * prove 
6 * ineffeual. 5 
* With reluctance, therefore, did I hear from your h 
that ſaying, which diſcovers at once the hero and the phi- 
” loſopher : That you had li ved long enough either for nature or 
* for glory. Enough, if you will, for nature ; nay, I will 
s add. for glory too : But ſurely not for the chief purpoſe of 
life, your country / Give over, therefore, I conjure you, 
Bom that philoſophical « contempt of death. Do not be a ſage 
at the expence of your country : For it has often reached 
, ears, that it is 9 in your mouth, 25 oi 
gat 
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5 beginning of the following year, and was 
come as far as Pireus on his way towards Romez | 
h 1 A where 7 


; - « 1 Fl FRY enough for . True! if I could 95 


es poſe that you lived for yourſelf, and was born, for your- | 
«< ſelf alone. But now that your courage and condud? are 
ac connected with the ſafety of Romans, and the conflitution of | 
* Rowe; ſo far are you from having completed, that you 
« have not yet laid the foundations of thoſe great deſigns you 


te meditate. Thus you. limit your life, not by the good of 


«6 your country, but the intentions of your equity : Yet even 
* that is not enough for the purpoſes of glory; which, wiſe 
* as you are, ee ee BE (NE TING * 


— 


4 Shall ] then, ſay you, leave behind me But a Tidy fork 


4. pion of glory ?' Yes: to others it would be ſufficient: But 


* ty Ci ſar it is but ſcanty. For what, conſidered by itſelf i is 
« great, may prove bat little when compared with the de- 
« prees to which it may be extended. If this was to be the 
% end of your immortal acts, that, after conquering , all 

« your enemies, you ſhould leave the Republic in the con - 


_ * dition in which it is now ; conſider, T beſeech you, whether 


* your divine virtue would: not excite an admiration of you 


father than any real glory: For glory is the illuſtrious 
fame of many and great | ſervices either to our friends, our 


* country, or to the whole race of mankind. 
This part, therefore, {till remains; ; there i is one act more 


. 0 be performed by you; to eſtabliſh the Republic again, 


* that you may .reap the benefit of it yourſelf i in peace 
« and proſperity. When you have paid this debt to your 
u country, and fulfilled. the ends of your nature by a ſatiety 


** of living, voa may then tell us, if you pleaſe, that har 


** have lived long enough. Yet what is it, after all; that we can 


"8 really call Jong, of which there is an end? For, when that 
© end is once come, all paſt pleaſure i is to be reckoned as 


40 nothing, fince no more of it is to be expected: Though 
4 your mind, I know, was never content with theſe narrow 
s bounds of life which nature has aſſign d to us, but in- 


1 5 By * an | ardent love of ifamortalit ity. 
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where he was killed by P. Magius Cilo, his ro 


. and lo oth rl hos ain he, : og 
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1 Nr indeed 3 is | this to be 3 as Jo ks, wth 
ec; is compriſed 1 in this body and breath ; but that, that; * 
„ ſay is your life, Which is to flouriſ in the memory of all 
. * ages: Which poſterity will cherith, and eternity itſelf pro- 
WI „ Is js to this that you muſt attend; to this that 
I maſt form yourſelf: Which has many things already 
* * to admire, yet wants ſomething (till, that it may praiſe in 
yon. Polterity will be amazed to hear and read of your 
commands, provinces; the Rhine, the Otean, the Nile ; 
* your innumerable battles, incredible victories, infinite mo- 
„ numents, ſplendid triamphs: But, unleſs this city be 
* eftabliſhed again by your wiſdom and counſels, your name 
* indeed will wander far and wide, yet will have no certain 
feat or place at laſt, where to fix itſelf. There will be alſo, 
among thoſe who are yet unborn, the ſame controverſy 
* that has been among us; when ſome will extol your actions 
*to the ſkies; others perhaps will find ſomething defective 


3 * in them; and that one thing above all, if you ſhould not 


* extinguiſh this flame of civil war, by reſtoring liberty to 
% your country: For the one may be looked upon as the effect. | 
ad of fate, but the other is the certain act of wiſdom. 
Pay a reverence, therefore, to thoſe Judges who will 
| oe judgment upon you in ages to come; and with leſs par- 
* tjality perhaps than we, ſince they will neither be biaſſed by 
s affeQtion or party, nor prejudiced by hatred or envy to you; 
* and though this, as ſome falſly imagine, ſhould then have 
** no relation to you, yet it concerns you certainly, at the 
*preſent, to act in ſuck a manner, that weten 2 | 
* ever obſcure che luſtre of your praĩſe. 
Various were the inclinations of the citizens, and weir | 
opinions wholly divided: Nor did we differ only in ſenti- 
% ments and wiſhes, but in arms alſo and camps: The me- 
s rity of the cauſe were dubious,” and the contention be- 
a tween two celebrated Leaders: Many doubted what was the 
u beſt; many what was convenient; many what was decent ;. 
* alſo what was * The Commonwealth, at 
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"> *. We lieg. tet 
Bel. been Quræſtor, and was of a family which had 
| hs un borne ſome of the public offices, had attached 
40 Conf. himſelf to the fortunes of Marcellus, and fol- 
Pal. p. lowed him through the wars, and in his exile. 
fe, After having given him two wounds, the one 
5 in his ſtomach, the other in his head near the 
eceuar, he ſtabbed himſelf with the ſame poniard. 
II. p. 198. As ſoon as the news reached Rome, it raiſed a 
| general conſternation : And, from the fuſpicious 
nature of the times, all people's thoughts were 
4 racy; turned e Caſar, as if aka were Fern 


85 length, got over this ruinous, this deftrudtive w war: „ Vidory | 
_ ,« favoured. the man whoſe reſentment was not inflamed by 
«conqueſt, but ſoftened by clemency ; the man who did not 
« condemn to exile, or death, the enemy againſt whom he 
&« was exaſperated: Some quitted their arms; they were for- 
« ced from others. That Citizen is unjuſt and odious, who, 
« when' hoſtilities are laid afide in the field, retains them 
< in his boſom 3 much more juſtifiable is he who lays down 
his life in the fie'd Ree Se al Ai bs blood the 
_ ' * cauſe he has embraced.” 
Bat fince all civil Ae f is now ſubdued by the arms, 
* or extinguiſhed by the clemency of the victor, let us all 
„think and act with unanimity. It i is, O Cœſar, only by 
= « your remaining ſafe and fixed in the ſame principles which 

1 you have heretofore, but more particularly this day ex- 

- < preſſed, that we can be preſerved. Therefore all of us who 
Xx | « wiſh the proſperity of our country, beg and intreat, that you 
1 | _ <.wonld provide for your life and ſafety ; and all of us, (I ſpeale 
. 3 <« for others what I myſelf feel) as you ſuſpect ſome reaſon ts 

** be cautious, promiſe not only to guard you by day, and warch 

« you by night, but to form, with our own alen and our own 

. breaſts, the wall of your defence. 

Though all this was mere eveplimenti in Cie, it "OY : 
have. been {poken-with great truth and Gncerity ; for cer 
tain it is, that at this time, no power leſs than that of a Dic- - 
tans OO was, could wan the diforders of the; State, 
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vately the contriver of it; and, from the wret- 1 E = 


ched fate of ſo illuſtrious a citizen, every man 
began to think himſelf in danger. Cicero was 
greatly ſhocked at it, and ſeemed to conſider it 
as the prelude. of ſome greater evil to enſue; and 
Atticus ulignifying his concern upon it, adviſes 
im to take a more particular care of himſelf, as 


being the only conſular Senator left, who ſtood 


expoſed to any envy. But Cæſar's friends ſoon 
cleared him of all ſuſpicion; as indeed the fact 
itſelf did, when the circumſtances came to be 


known, and fixed the whole guilt of it on the 


fury of Maagius. It was Cicero's conjecture that 


| Magius, oppreſſed with debts, and apprehend- 


ing ſome trouble on that ſeore, at his return to 
Rome, had been urging. Marcellus, who was his 


ſponſor for ſome part of them, to furniſn him 
with money to pay the whole; and, by receiv- 


ing a denial, was provoked tô the madneſs of 
killing his Patron. Others aſſign a different 
reaſon, as the rage of jealouſy, and the impa- 
tience of ſeeing others more favoured by W 

cellus than himſelf. we 41h f 


Soon after the . of Ni Cirets ? 


had another occaſion of trying both his elo- 


quence and intereſt with Cæſar in the cauſe of 
LO who was now in wur on account of | 


SF 8. E who, in a letter to. Cicero, gives RY ace 
count above, tells him, that the Aiben ans refuſed to grant 
a place of burial for him within the city, ſaying, that it was 


forbidden by their religion, and bad never been indulged to 
any man. Ile was therefore buried wil hoũd the city in the 
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The Roman Hifary. Book X. 


eng! beck in arms againſt Cofir id the Afri- 

can war, in which he had borne a conſiderable 
command. His two brothers, however, had 
been on Cæſar's ſide; and, being recommended 
by Panſa, and warmly ſupported” by Cicero, 
had almoſt prevailed for his pardon; when Q, 
Tuboero, who had an old quarrel with him, being 
deſirous to obſtruct it, and knowing Cæſar to 
be particularly exaſperated againſt all thoſe, 


_ who; through an obſtinate averſion to him, had 


ne e the war in Africa, accuſed him, in the 
- uſual forms, of an -uncommon Zeal and vio- 
lence in proſecuting that war. Cæſar is ſaid to 
have privately encouraged the proiscution. and 
ordered the cauſe” to be tried in the Forum, 
Where he fat upon it in perſon, ſtrongly pre- 
poſſeſſed againſt the criminal, and determined 
to lay hold of any plauſible pretence of con- 
demning him: But the force of Cicero's elo- 
quence, exerted: wüth all his "ſkill in a cauſe 
which he had much at heart, got the better of 
all his prejudices, and extorted a pardon from 
him againſt his will'. This Ligarius, after his 
The merit of this ſpeech, ſays Dr. Middleton, is too well 
known to want to be enlarged upon: : Thoſe who read it will 
| find no reaſon to charge Cicero with flattery : But the free 
ſpirits. which it breathes, in in the face. of that power'to'which it 
wa, faing for mercy, muſt giue a great idea. of the art of the 

Sealer, who could deliver Juch bold truths avitbaut offence 3 as 
vl as of the gemerofit % of the Judge who heard them not * 
80 avith patience, but approbation... Middb. p. 173175  -- 
: FOG Obſerve, at ſays he, with. Xo fidelity. 1 e 

« I; arius's cauſe, w n & betra even my owt by it. 
4 5 * 8 * Y 2 * 1 . 
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4 none can think it ſtrange that all human counſel were 
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return, lived i in great confidence with Brutus, Ber. Ghe 
who ic him a * hath to bear, a 1 in the - 
. D d n 


10 that aum 1 A to be eeletirated by every 
« kind of praiſe, letters, monuments-! M. Cicero defends a 
* criminal before you, by proving him not to have been in 


«© thoſe ſentiments in which he owns himſelf to have been: 


Nor does he yet fear your ſecret: thoughts, or, while he is 


«pleading for another, what may occur to yo about him 


«ſelf. See, I ſay, how little he is afraid of you. See with 
„ what a courage and gaiety of. ſpeaking your generoſity 


ue had wiſdom inſpire me. F will raiſe my voice to ſuch a 
pitch that the whole Roman people may hear me. After 


3 3 war was not only begun, Caſar, but, in a great mea- 
6 ſure, finiſhed; when I was driven by no neceſſity, 1 went, 


by by choice and judgment, to join myſelf with thoſe who 


e had taken arms againft you. Before whom do I ſay 
this? Why before. him Who, though he knew it to be 
«© true, yet reſtored me to the Republic, before he had even 


e ſeen me; who wrote to me from Egypt, that I ſhould be the 
„ fame man that I had always been; and, when he was the 
ec only Emperor within the dominion of Rome, ſuffered me to 


< be the other; and to hold my laurelled faſces, as long as 


thought them worth holding. Do you then, Tubero, 


&« call Ligariuss conduct wicked For what reaſon, ſince 
es that cauſe has never yet been called by that name ? Some 
© jndeed call it miſtake, others feat; thoſe, who ſpeak more 


«© ſeverely, hope, ambition; hatred; obſtinacy, or, at the worſt, 


te raſhneſs; but no man beſides you has ever called it wicked- 


neſs. For my part, were I to invent a proper and genuine 
name for our calamity, I ſhould take it for a kind of fata- 


10 lity, that had poſſeſſed the unwary minds of men; ſo that 


over - ruled by a divine neceſſity. Call us then, if you 


s pleaſe, unhappy, | 1hough abe can never be ſo under this 


o Conqueror; but I ſpeak not of us who ſurvive, but of thoſe 
ho fell: Let them be ambitious; let them be angry; 


let them be obſtinate; but let not the guilt of crime, of 
1 ben of n ever be charged on Cn. Pompey and on 
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pine againſt Cæſar; but, happening to be 
taken ill near the time of its execution, when 
Brutus in a viſit to him began to lament, that he 


was fallen Ack in 4 very unlucky hour; he, pre- 


ſently raiſing himſelf upon his elbow, and, ta- 


king Brutus by the hand, replied : Yer ſtill, Bru- 
tus, if you mean to do any thing worthy of your- 


ſelf, 1 am well. Nor did he diſappoint Brutus 


opinion of him, for we* find Him ee in 


the liſt of the conſpirators. 5 


Cicero compoſed, at this time, bly 8 : 


8 2 Cato; which is loſt: But, from the ac- 


cquries : of the e by ABU, it n = 
l e ; ; £ ; 982 2 r 
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40 many of thoſe 5 Tied wink "Oe When a Wer 
* hear any ſuch thing from you, Cæſar Or abhar oh ber 


„die had you intheavar but to defend yourſelf from injury? 
4 vou conſidered it, from the firſt; not as a war, but a ſecef- 


r er Wilks ee 


4 ſides wiſhed well to ibe Republic ; yet, through à diffe- 
«© rence, partly of counſels, partly of inclinations, deviated 
«« from the common good: The dignity of the Leaders was 
e almoſt equal; though not, perhaps, of thoſe/-who fol- 
-«£:Jowed them; the cauſe was then dubious,” ſince there was 
© ſomething which one might approve on either fide ; but 


„ now that muſt needs be thought the beſt, which the Gods 


-T have favoured ; and, after the experience of your ele- 


„ mency, who can be diſpleaſed with that victory, in which | 
. << no'man fell who was not actually in arms. 1 1 | 


It would have been n * W 8 to have been angry | 
wich theſe bold rraths. 
Dr. Midaleton (p. 160) 885 Abbe e Be, : 
that Cicero had been left a guard'an to Caro's ſon, as he 
was alſo to young Lucullus, Cato'srephew. | *© This teſtimony 
of Cato's. friendſhip and judgment of himy ſays the former 


_ Wy Wel writers, 9 him the more readily to pay 


- 3 | „ this 
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2 ſpared no pains to adorn it. Brutus, al- 
ſo, compoſed: and publiſhed a piece on the ſame 
ſubject. Caſar, far from expreſſing any reſent- 


ment, affected to be pleaſed with them; yet de- 


clared that he would anſwer Ciceros; and Hir- 


405 
V. R. 707. 
Bef. Chr. 


W 
406 Cond, 


ius, in the mean while, drew up a little piece, 


in the form of a letter to Cicero, filled with ob- 


jections to Cato's character, but with high com- 


pliments to Cicero himnſelf; which Cicero took 
care to make public, and called ĩt a ſpecimen of 
what Cæſar's work was like to be. Cæſar's an- 
ſwer was not publiſhed till the next year, upon 
his return from Spain, after the defeat of Pom- 


pey's ſons. It was a laboured invective; anſwer- 


ing Ciceros book paragraph by paragraph, and 
accuſing Cato with all the art and force of his 
rhetoric, as if in a-public trial before Fudges ; yet 
with expreſſions of great reſpect towards Cicero; 


whom, for his virtues and abilities, he compared 


| to Pericles and Theramenes of Athens: And in a 


it to Balbus, which was een by 
e J x 


. dis honor? to ble memory MS een twin of 
4 no ſmall deliberation; in what manner he ought to treat the 


letter upon 


A ſubject: His friends adviſed him not to be too explieit and 


* pa : ticular in the detail of Cato's praiſes, but to content him- 
4 ſelf with a general encomium, for fear of irritating Cæ ar, 


Aby puſhing the argument too far. la a letter to Atticus, Ms 


« (xii. 4.) he calls this an Arehimaduan problem ; but I can- 
1 not hit upon any thing, ſays he, that thoſe friends of yours 


* auiil read with pleaſure," or even with patience : Befides, 


4 if 1 ſhould OY the account of CaTo's votes and ſpeeches in 
„he Senate, and of his political condut' in the State, and 


% give @ flizht commendation only of his conſtancy and gravity, _ 


0 even this will * care ta bear * Bus the man 


ve can- 


406 . 2 e 
Ger his order to Cicero, he ſaid, aba, by thy frequent 
i — reading of Crexno' Cato, be was grown: more ca- 
onſ. L , _, be had read Bxovus's, * 
5 Ls Brares, 3 this time, took a refollativn: bY 
% putting away his wife Claudia, to marry Nortia, 
Bibulus's widow, and his uncle Cato's daughter; 
a ſtep for which he was much cenſured ; ſince 
Claudia had no ſtain upon her character; was 
nobly: born; the fiſter of Appius Claudius; and 
nearly allied to Pampey; ſo that his mother: Ser- 
_ vita; though Cato's ſiſter, ſeems to have been 
averle to the divorce, and ſtrongly in the inte - 
reſt of Claudia againſt her nĩiece. Cicero's advice 
upon it Was, chat, if Brutus was reſolved. upon 
15 : the thing, he ſhould do it out of hand, as the 
5 - beſt way to put an end to people's talking; 
* e that it was not done out of levity 
complaiſance to the times, but to take the 
danger of Cato, whoſe name was now highly 
1 9 OY Fo e with, 
$469, ANG 
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1 cannot. bt waikd as he Gan unleſs; Py dy Aamir 
c explained. how He foretold all that: has happened. to ut; how u 
be 1th arms to. prevent its Bannung 3. and parted with life 
* rather than ſee it happen. <* Theſe were the topics, which 
e he reſolved to diſplay with all his force. And the Docter 
thioks, that this work was à re le proof of bis bei 
. no temgentſer at this time. But, unce Calar and his friends 
were ſo much pleaſed with the Work, it is very evident that 
they did not find their condemnation in it. His orations for 
- Marcellus, for Ligarius, and afterwards for Dęjatarus, may be 
+ called, witch as good reaſon, remarkable prog of his courage 
and veracity. whereas they are extraordinary examples of 
falſene lt and vile da If we e bis _—_— | 
cox 


haps IX; The, Roman, Beh, 


40 


5 and made. Porcia. his wife. And Cicero, when he V. R. 707. 


ſeparated from-Terentia, in the beginning of this 
year, had thoughts of marrying the daughter of 
Pompey. Nothing ſhews better how much they 


preſumed on Cæſar 3 mildneſs. .. He married, 


however, Publilia, a young woman with a great 


fortune, to whom he was Guardian, to ſatisfy, 


7 75 Plutarch, his creditors with her money. 
T 


Bef, Chr. 


45» 
406 Conſ. 


drew upon him a great deal of cenſure; 


and, was — wy an act of the greateſt. injuſ- 
tice to Terentis, who had lived with him up- 
wards of thirty years, and had made him the 


Ae of two. children Pa deat to 3 


* 1 * — 
"Na an 5 Þ-14 * 1 * * * 


corlpaodence at this 1 A find, that he ated 2 


double part; making his court, on the one hand, to Cœſar, 
and paſſing his whole time with Cæſar s friends, of whom he 


Was continually aſking fayours ; while, on the other hand, he | 


- was perpetually complaining of the ſtate of affairs, in the 
bittereſt and moſt. unreaſonable terms, to Republicans, and to 


Pompeians then in exile. —The following letters accordingly 
Will give the reader a moſt ſatisfactory account of his ſen- 
| 3 and WAY of life during Cz/ar's adminiſtrations "oe | 


C1 GEA 0 to Par 1kIUS rar. I 
„Von letter afforded me a very agreeable inflance 1 


4. of your friendſhip, in the concern it expreſſed left I ſhould - 


« be uneaſy at the report which had been brought me hither - 
6 by Silius; , [This man had brought an account from the 
army in 54 5 that ſome wittifiſms of Cicero had been re- 


ported to Ce/ar, which had given him offence] “ I was in- 
«+ deed before perfectly ſenfible how much you was diſturbed . 


«4 at this circumſtance, by your care in ſending me duplicates 


5 of a former letter upon the ſame ſubject: And I then re- 


15 6 turned ſach an anſwer as I thought would be ſufficient to 
e abate, 
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The Roman Hi 0 "Boks K* 
der at leaft, if not entirely remove this Tos generous 


nne i Aer b perccivey'by your laſt letter, how 


14 en aſfection is not eafily diſcernible from a rea 


much this affair til du ells upon your mind; let me af 
cs ſure you, my dear Petus, that F have employed W. ar- 


40 | tifice (for we muſt now, my friend, be armed with conning, 


Ab well as prudence) 1 conciliart bt gob gearts of the yer-fons 
ou 3:61tion's" And, if I miſtake not, my endeavours have 
not proved ineffectual. 71. receive indeed ſo man) merks of 

t reſpe& and eltcem from thoſe: who ate moſt in Coſar's fa- 
oh your; chat I cannot but flatter-myſelf they have a true 16. | 


gard for me. It muſt be confeſſed, at th ſame time, that 


one, unleſs in ſeaſons of 'Giftreſs. For adberſity is to 


. friendſhip- what fire is to gold 3 che only infallible teſt 
to diſcover the genuine from the counterfeit 2 8, in all 
t other circumſ ances, they both bear the ſame common . 
_ ſignatures. have ofie ſtrong reaſon however, to perſuade 


** me of their üncerit a8 neither their ſituation, nor mine, | 


i can by zny means tempt them to difſemble with me. As 


ti to that perſon [Cefer] in whom all power is now cen- 


4 tered, E am not ſealible that I have any thing to fear: 


* or nothing more, at leaſt, than what ariſes from that ge- 


C5 neral- precarious ſtate in which a! things muſt fland where 
« the fence of Jaws is broken down ; and that it is impoſli- 


ble to pronounce with aſſurance of any event, which de- 


20 pends wholly upon the will, not to fay. che caprice, of 


Another. But this L can with confidence affirm, that I have 
« not, in any fingle inſtance, given him any Juſt occaſion to 


** take offence: and, in the article you point out, I have been 
particularly cautious. There was a Gime; it is true, when I 


thought it well became me, by whom Nome itſelf was free, 


« to ſpeak my. lent ments with freedom: But, now that our 
« liberties ; are no more, I deem it equally agreeable to my 

« preſent | Gtuation not to ſay any thing that may diſguſt ei- 
5 ther Cæſar ot his favoucites. But, were I to ſuppreſs 
ac every rifing raillery, that might pique thoſe at whom it is 


10 directed, I muſt renounce, you know, all my reputation as 


% wit: And, in good earneſt, it is à character upon which 


TY 


«] do not ſet fo high a value as to be unwilling to reſign, if 


it were in my pon er. However, Iam in no danger c 
=” ' fuffering i in Car $ opinion. by being En as the 
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author ER farcaſms to which I have no claim? Ae his 


judgment is much too penetrating ever to be deceived by 


* any impoſition of tkis nature. I remember your brother 
* Serwins, Whom I look upon to be one of the moſt learned 
« Critics that this age has produced, was ſo converſant in 


the writings of our Poets, and had acquired ſuch an ex- 


( cellent/and judieious ear that he could iinmediately; dif- 
© tinguiſn the numbers of Flaws from thoſe of any other 
* author. Thus Cæſar, I am told, when he made his 

ns large collection of apothegms, conſtantly rejected any Piece 

« of wit that was brought to him as mine, if it happened to 
be ſpurious: A diſtinction he is much more able to make 

s at preſent, as his particular friends paſs almoſt every oY. 

of their lives in my company. As our converſation gen 


4 rally turns upon a variety of ſubjects, I Sey 0 5 | 


thoughts which they look upon as not altogether void, 
4 perhaps of ſpirit and ingenuity. Now theſe little ſallies of 
te pleaſantry, together with the general occurrences of Rome, 


© are commonly tranfmitted to Cæſar, in purſuance of his 


70 own expreſs directions: So that, if any thing of this kind 
«is mentioned by others as coming from me, he always diſ- 


i regards it, You ſee then, that the lines you quote, With ſo 


cc much propriety, from the tragedy of Oenomaus, contain a 
* caution altogether unneceſlary. For tell me, m friend, 
What jealouſies can I poſlibly create? Or who will look with 
ff envy upon a man in my humble fituation'? But, granting 
A were in ever ſo enyiable a ſtate, yet, let me obſerve, that 
eit is the opinion of thoſe philoſophers who alone ſeem to 
2 have underſtood the true nature of virtue, that a good man 
* is anſwerable for nothing farther than his own intiocence. 


5 Now, in this reſpect, I think myſelf doubly. irreproach- 


* able: In the firſt place, as having recommended ſuch pub- 
| lie mes ſures as were for the intereſt of the Commonwealth 4 

* and, in the next, when I fqund I was not ſufficieptly ſup- 
* ported to render my counſels effectpal, that I did not deem 
it adviſeable to contend farther by arms againſt a ſuperior 
i firength. Moſt certainly, therefore, I cannot juſtly be ac- 
« cuſed of having failed in the duty of a good citizen. The 
4 only. part, therefore, that now remains for me, is to be 
75 cautious not to expoſe myſelf, by any indiſcreet word or 
fs ad to fi reſentment of thoſe in power: A part which 
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1 told likevide to; be agreeable, to- the charakter: of tnue 


But to turn from the ſeridus to the jo 


Ep. Fam. 
ix. 18. 
Melm. viii. 
22. 


« you haye already heard, that they frequently 


i coſe part of your letter. The firain of pleaſantry you break 


ne immediately after having quoted the tragedy. of Oemo- 


mau, puts me in mind of the modern method of intro- 


«, Jdugings, at the end of thoſe graver dramatic pieces, the 


buffoon humour pf our low, mimes, inſtead of the more de- 
e ncate hurleſque of the old. Aellan farces. Why elſe do 
e bn f. your paltryr polypuſſes, and your mouldy 

** cheeſe ? In pure good: nature, it is true, I formerly ſub- 
* mitted to fit, down with you, to ſuch homely fare: but 

more reſined company hag improved me into a better 
: dalle: For Khirtins | and. Da/abel/a,. let me tell you, are ä 
t tors.in the ſcience. of the table; As, in return, 
1 they. greg, diſciples in that of the bar. But 1 Oe ü 
at m 


- 
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05 Y Wh UR ACHE. 1 bund me Ton diſen- 
gaged at my * Tuſculan villa. I retired hither during the 

cc nt of 'my pupil; [ Hirtius and Delabella] whom I have 
« ſent,to meet their victorious friend, in order to conciliate 2 
« his good graces in my favour. .. As Diony/us, the tyrant, 


= after he had been expelled from Syracuſe, opened 4 Tchool, 


« it is fad, at Corinth; in the ſame manner, being 8 
« from Ty. dominions j in the Foxum, 1. have erected, A, fort of 
T academy i in my own houſe ; and I perceive, by) your let- 
« ter, that you. approye the ſcheme. I have many reaſons 
6 for approving it too: And, principally, as it affords me, 


What Is highly expedient i in the preſent conjuncture, a 
means of eſtabliſhing an intereſt with thoſe in whoſe Friend. 

BE tip! may find a protection. How far my intentions in 
this reſpe& may be anſwered, I know not: I can only ſay. 
«that I have hitherto had no reaſon to prefer the different 


« meaſures which others of the ſame party with myſelf have 
2 © purſued ; . unleſs, perhaps, it. would have been. more eli - 
« © gible. not to have ſurvived the ruin. of our cauſe. : It 


. would fo, * confeſs, bad I died either in the camp, or 


63 in the LD But * former did not een to be n 
45 fate; . 


ba. 
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< fate; and, as to the latter, I was. never engaged in any 


« aftion; But, the; inglorious manner in which Pompey, to- 
„ gether with. Scifiie, Aſraniur, and your friend Tentuluss 


«« ſeverally loſt their lives, will ſcarcely, I ſuppoſe, be thought 
1 word defirable lot. As to Care's death; it muſt be 


« acknowledged: to have been truly noble: And I can ſtill 
” follow his example, whenever I ſhall be ſo diſpoſed; : Let 
ec me only endeavour, as in truth I do, not to be compelled to 
« it by the ſame neceſſity: And this, indeed, is my firſt reaſon 


40 


6 for engaging iu my preſent ſcheme. My next is, that I find - | 


it an advantage not only to my health, which began to be 


« impaited by the intermiſſion of exerciſes of this kind, bur 


« alſo to my oratorial talents, if any I ever poſſeſſed ; which 
would have totally loſt their vigour, if I had not had re- 


te courſe to this method of keeping them in play. The laſt 
«benefit Iſhall-mention (and the principal one, I dare ſay, 


i in your eſtimation) is, that it has introduced megto the demo- 
« liſhing a greater number of more delicious peacocks; than 


you have had the devouring of paltry pigeons in all your life: 


10 d truth of it is, whilſt you are humbly ſipping the mnta· 


gre broths of the ſneaking Aterius, I am luxuriouſly rega- 


Tz «Rag myfelf with the ſavoury ſoups of the magnificent #ir2 


1 Hut. If you have any ſpirit then, fly hither, and learn, 


from our elegant bills of fate, how. to refine your own. 


55, , To encourage you to do ſo, you ſhall be honoured 
„with a chair. and cuſhion next to mine, and fir the ſecond 
"I pedagogue i Y celenlten nn; -; 13591626, 

1#' Saas.” dS 

The following 15 10 l friend Ntawivs Ficuuss, 

who was then i in exile, i is in amore e drain: ts ak 


45 


5 «THOUGHT have been long looking out 12 
| 6 caſion of writing to you, yet I have not only been unable 


. to meet with any particular ſubject for that purpoſe, but 
e find myſelf utterly at a loſs even to furniſh out a common 


« letter. The calamities of our: country have ſpoiled me 


4 for thoſe jocoſe epiſtles, with which, in happier, days, I 
** uſed to entertain my friends: As fortune has rendered me 
LL incapable of writing, or in truth of thinking upon any ſub- 
« jeft of a chearful nature, There remains another ſpecies of 
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«theſe miſerable: times. But as à letter of this kind ought 
to contain either ſome promiſe of aſſiſting you to ſurmount 


-W your misfortunes, or forte arguments to ſupport you under 


mem; from theſe teo T am likewiſe excluded. Sunk, in- 
deed, as 1 am into the fame abject fertune as yourſelf ; 
«what afliſtance can Tpolibly offer ycu? Thee truth is, I am 


<<, 0bliged to have recourſe myſelf to the aid of others: And 


4 have much more reaſon to lament that I lius upon theſe dif” 


t grachſul terms, than 10 rejoice that I am fill in being, I fay 
. not this from any extraordinary injuries which I have ſuf- 
i fered in my own perſon”: As indeed there is nothing which 


Lin dhe preſent» conjuncture, I could wiſts for myſelf, chat 


* Caſar has hot voluntarily offered me. NMeweribelzſs rhe for- 


eee that eppreſti m heart are of fo ſevere'a mature, that I 


#** think myſelf guilty of a crime in fill continuing ro live, For I 


40 ive deprived of many of "my moſt intimate friends, whom 


| xblic calamities which have driven them 
rom their country, have ſeparated from me: As I have 
« likewiſe loſt, by the ſame means, all thoſe whoſe good - will 


1 formerly conciliated, when, by your aſſiſtance, I ſucceſs- 


4 fully Rood: forth in deſence of the Republic, '' I have the 
ere at ihe ſame time, to be placed in the midſt 


% f the general Wreck and plunder of their fortunes: And 


| « not only have the pain to hear, (but; what is far more af- 


| «feQing) am à ſpeciator of the diſſipation of the eſtates 


which belonged to thoſe Hluſtrious aſſociates, who aſſiſted 


** me in extingu: hing the flames of that dangerous conſpi- 


40 racy, Ina word, I have the mortification to find myſelf, 
«« utterly” Eivelted of all credit, authority, and honours in 


| « that Republic, where I once flouriſhed in the full poſſef- 


"i *. 


| 0 Reue, not rents of os but OS. to any "rea 


| « fion of theſe glorious diſtinctions.  Cofar, it is true, adds 


towards me with the utmoſt generoſity : But his generoſity | 


* cannot r-ſtore what [ have loſt by the general violence and 
*. confufion of the ti times. Thus, bereaved of thoſe advan- 


tages to which I was habftaated by genius, by inclination, 
and by cuſtom, 1 imagine the world is no Tefs diſſatisfied - 
70 with me than Fam with myſelf. Formed Indeed as I was 
by nature to be perpetually engaged in the nobleſt and 
* moſt important occupations, I am now deprived of every 


t " 


pu- 


Chap. ix. ah Rohit cha 
« purpoſe. T here was a time when my alftanice could have 


* raiſed the obſcure, and protected even the guilty? But 


* now 1 cannot fo much as ſend a favourable” promiſe to 
«© Nigidias ; to the virtuous and learned Nigidius; to the! man 

5 who once flouriſhed in the bigheſt credit, and who was 
always my Warmeſt friend! Thus you ſee that Tam t 
hy Ws noone from writing letters to you of this kind. 

„The only ſubjeR, that remains to me then, is to en 
* your tb draw off your mind from its inquietudes, by Tay- 
ing before you ſuch arguments as may afford yo well 
10 grounded conſolation. But, if ever any man was pecrllarly 


« qualified to employ the ſtrongeſt” reaſon'ngs of this nature, | 
« either for his own uſe, or for that of others, moſt un- 


«© doubtedly it is yourſelf. Such, therefore, as'may* be drawn 
from the refined ſources of philoſophy, T will not pre. 
tend to touch; but ſhall leave them entirely to your own 


e ſuggeſtions. - Whatever is worthy of a man of true wiſtfom ; 
* and fortitude z whatever is agreeable to that character o 
<« have ſuſtained in the world, and to "thoſe ſtadies in | Which | 


« you ſo early excelled ; whatever, in ſhort, is expected from 
«« a great and exalted mind in the circumſiances wherein'\ You 


are placed, your own reſſections will belt ſupply.” F'will 


only take upon myſelf therefore to inform. yo of what 1 
« fr been able to diſcover from my being ſituated in Reme, 
4% and giving a particular attention to every occurrence that 
«c paſſes. I will venture then with confidence. to aſſure you 
2 that your preſent troubles (perhaps too 1 might add, that 
' «©, thoſe of the Republic itfelf ) will not be of long continu- 


« ance. For, in the firſt place, Ce/ar ſeems well-inclined 


«3 recall vou from exile: And, trult me, I ſpeak this from 


I no haſty conjecture. On the contrary, I examine his ſen- 


_< timents and diſpoſition fo much the more ſtrictly, as 1 am 
« leſs biafſed in his favour by any particular connexions: 1 


, am. perſuaded then that the ſingle reaſon for his delaying | 
66 to reſtore you 1s, that he may, with a better grace, refute 


on the ſame favour to others, againſt whom he is more warmly 
« incenſed. I am ſure, at leaſt, that all his moſt. intimate 
friends and favourites both think and ſpeak of you bighly 
* to. your advantage. In the next place, the populace, or 
* rather, I ſhould ſay, the whole community in general, are 
yy . in your intereſt. And, let me add, that the Re- 
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et public herſelf, whoſe — 4 at le? it is tras, is cer- 
* tainly inconſiderable, but who muſt neceſſarily, however, 
15 recover ſome degree of credit ; the Republic herſelf, believe 
me, will ſoon obtain your reſtoration from thoſe who at this 
1 time hold her in ſubjection. In this reſpect therefore 1 
1 may venture even to promiſe you ſome alliance. - Wich 
ce this mew, I ſhall cloſely. attach myſelf. to Cſar s favou- 

« rites ;. who. are all of them. indeed extremely fond of me, 


« « and ſpend much of their time in my company: As J ſhall 
4 inſinuate myſelf into an intimacy with Cæſar; to which y 
u, modeſty has hitherto proved the ſingle obſtruction. In 
2 40 hort, I ſhall purſue every probable means of this kind 


4 (and ſome too that I dare not commit to paper) in order 


- 


to ohtain your return. As to other articles of aſſiſtance, I 


5 < am ſenſible there are many who are perfectly well inclined 
to offer you their ſervices 5 but you may depend * me 
110 the firſt and e 3 nes 5 


2 
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40 „THERE was a time . ke 3 a very 
* + jnjodicious choice, by preferring a-foreign country to your 
<« own.” I imagined that Rome (while yet alas! it was Rome) 
1 mutt be far more ſuitable,” I will not only ſay than Parre, 
but even than the nobleſt city in the Peliponneſut, to a man 
of your atniable and elegant turn of mind. But now, on 
che contrary, I lool upon your having retired into Greece, | 
<:when our affairs were well nigh deſperate, as a firong 


proof of your great penetration: And F conſider your ab- 


e ſence not only as a very judicious; but a very happy' reſo- 


* lation. Vet, why do I call it happy, when it is impoſſi- 


a” ble that happineſs ſhould” be the portion of any man in 
* theſe "wretched times, Who poſſeſits the leaſt degree of 
* ſenſibility ? However, that defirable privilege, which you, 


„ Who were at liberty to leave Haß, enjoy by travelling, 1 
have procured by another method: And I. can, in ſome 
2 *-ſore 12 0 no eſs than . that I tive b ka 0 gs wy 


4 
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% For; as ſoon as my levee is over, (which 1 Jodi kaknbes 
4 frequented than formerly; a Patriot being nom looked 
upon as à ſight of all others the moſt uncommon ) I ſhut 


E myſelf up in my library. And it is there, my friend, that 


Lam employed in compoſitions which you will find, per- 
e haps, to be animated with all that ſpirit, which you 


| « once ſaid ſo ill agreed with my dejection and deſpair z when 
you reproached me at your houſe, for not acting up to the 


& fortitude that appeared in my writings, I muſt confeſs, I 
could nat at that time forbear lamenting the wretched fate 

« of the Republic: To which I was the more tenderly attach- 
T ed as I had not only been diſtinguiſhed witk its honours, 


bot bad greatly aſiiſted it by my ſervices. And even now 


e that time (which wears out the ſorrows of the weakeſt 
| 10 minds) together with reaſon (which ought to have the 


« ſtrongeſt influence for that purpaſe) have jointly contributed 


te to compoſe my breaſt ; yet I ſtill lament to ſee the Com- 


<< monwealth thus fallen, without a hope of ever riſing more! 


There is nothing, however, that" can at prgſint be-juſtly im- 
« puted to him, in whom all power is now veſted: unleſs, per- 
© haps, it be: that be has more: than he ought. And, as to 
« what is paſt, cur fate and our follies baue had ſo large a 
ki ſhare in all that has happened, that aus cannot complain wuith 
* a good grace. As little reaſon is there to hope that affairs 
* will mend., I cannot, therefore, but conclude my letter as 
„ began it, with admiring your judgment, if it were choice, 
« or your fortune, if it were: chance, which led = en 
| ** this nopleabng ſcene.” Nen 0 2% * . 9 ile Ie 
. The! ingenious . of the. life of L. es 8 
preſented to his reader a few extracts from the foregoing let- 
ters, has made the following obſervations: It is certain 
4e that there was not a man in the Republic, ſo particularly 
hs engaged, both by principle and intereſt, to'wilh well to 
< its liberty, or who had ſo much to loſe by the ſubverſion of 
44 0 as * gen * "ang a8 e eee _ _ me- 
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„ Jim o tans of (7-48, -5-Dbb 685, 
„ A true 2 Was 2 fight i in all, ages; 0 e it muſt be 
owned, not to haye been worth remarki ; But whether, r thoſe. wha 
viſited Cicero, in order to view {6 fingular a curiolity, were diſappointed 
er not, is à queſtion, which does not require great ſagacity to Wa 
0 mine. 1 | WG 


Middl. p. 
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« thods; 1 8 ts of 8 | 
e undoubtedly. the ft citizen.in'it 3: had the: chief influence 
© i the Senate; the. chief authority; «with the People And, as 
| «+ all his hopes and fortunes were grounded on the peace of 
4 his country, ſo 4ll his labours and ſtudies were perpetually 
1 applied to the promotion of it. It is no wonder, there - 
4 fore, in the preſent ſituation of the city, oppreſſed by arms 
<« ard a tyrannical power, to ſind him ſo particularly impa- 
cc tient ander the common miſery, and rigs: keen 4 
6 TOP of the diminution of bis dignity, and the diſgrace of fer- 
wing aubere he had been iſed to govern. CSA, on the 
7 1 hand, though he knew his temper and principles 
< to be irreconcileable to his uſurped dominion, yet out of 
* friendſhip to the man, and a reverence for his character, 
& was determined to treat him with the greateſt humanity ; 
and, by all the marks of perſonal favour, to make his life 
© not only tolerable, but eaſy to him: Vet all that he could 
«« do had no other effect on Cicero, than to make him think 
* and ſpeak ſometimes favourably of the natural clemency 
« of their maſter; and to entertain ſome hopes from it, 
that he would be cne day perſuaded to reſtore the public 
“liberty: But, excluſive of that hope, he never mentions his 
< government, but as a- real tyranny, or his perſon in any 
« other ſtyle, than as the opprefſor of his ceæumtty. e 5 
Is it not amazing to hear Dr. Midgle/on talk in this ſtrain : 
Had Cicero been uſed to govern Rome? Cicero ever a ſlave to 
the Great, the pexpetual panegyriſt of the Triumvirs, and 
their tool to all the purpoſes of their ambition; Who was no 
ſooner. abandoned by them, than he fell a ſacrifice to the re- 
ſentment of a young rake whom he had offended. 7 is 
| not «wonderful that he ſhould expreſi ſo been a ſenſt of the di. 
 minutian-of bis dignity." Was there then more dignity in his 
| behaviour before the triumvirate, when, contrary to the 


| views of the ariſtocracy, to ingratiate himſelf with Pompey, : 
he defended the Gabinian and Manilian laws? After the tri- 


umvirate was formed, who was the promoter of C2/ar's 
power, but he? Of Craſus's, that man whom he abhorred, 
but he? Who was the advocate of all the miſereants of the _ 
State, but he? Cicero all his life talked of bis dignity, and 
cad give A WL cefin!tion of true e ew. he ae ; 
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| but in his actions en Wee if dignity Z 


donſiſts in an aprig he, open, generous behaviour, and not in 
prating to a Senate or a mob right or wrong. % He aba in- 
e fpatient under the common miſery.” But wa; really the State 
miſerable under C/ar's adminiſtration ? Did he not reſtore 
order and peace in a diſtracted government? Did he not im- 
mediately ſet about making the nioſt ſalutary laws ? Was he 
not ſo intent upon their execution, as to be inclined to de- 
lay his expedition into Parrbia, to give them, by his pre- 
N the city, a greater force ? Did not the people; under 
his hort dominion; taſte all the ſweets of liberty but 
name? And did not that empty name, under their own go- 


vernment, tolerate all the outrageous barbarity and injuſtice 


of the moſt abſolute tyranny Þ Were order: and affluence no 


public bleſſings, becauſe they, were che gift of C/ar 7 Did 


not Cicero himſelf enjoy the greateſt caſe arld/liberty, and 
more power, by his intereſt with Cæſar, than he ever had in 


the Republic ? And, when we view kim in this 'thanquilli- 
| ty, oppoſed to the late tempeſtudus times he had beet toſſed 
in, was it gratitude in Cizero that he flill ratked of Cæſar 


as the oppreſſor of his dountty? Or; were the recovered tl 


ſweets of life, which C3cers: was how taſting All imbittered, 


_ becauſe the generoſity of Car, had no title to make them 


ſecure to him? If ſuch indulgence were the effect of grun 
ay, what name ſhould Cicers gw to "I _ . 
public that baniſhed him); noe, 

- But was not Cæſar the . er dhe tai 
liberty ? Certainly he was not : · Had Nous at the time of the 


14. p. 151. 


« civil war, been miſtreſs of herſelf, both Pompey and Char | 


« muſt have. 6qually obeyed her. Though her government 
n was: not legally changed, it was ſo viſibly altered by time 


and accidents, that it had then as much the appearance 
« of an elective monarchy as of a-Republle, its aneient Hberty 


« having ſcarce any one privilege left, but that of voting by 


i the ſword, What ſhould be the name of the man that was 


to deſtroy iti Had not the Republic almoſt conſumed" its = 


* ſelf for want of an uncontroulabſe Magiſtrate? And was 
it better that the whole had periſhed, than that an uncom- 

* miſfoned power ſhould have preſunied to fave the remains 
«of it? Was ſo unaſked a favour an jury, when public vio- 
lence was peta too ſtrong for the-old laws; bad not ne- 
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ee ceſſty, What he had no laws, a right to form ni 


her on uſe? And What poſſible power, but that of cler, 5 
could have aſſiſted that neceſſity to make them? Though 
form and order be i indiſpenſable in the guet execution of 


« Jaws, yet there may be critical ſeaſons or times of danger, 
When the breaking through them may be equally neceſſary, 
« and which the Reman Republic, under their happieſt fettle- 
« ment, thought it ſometimes adviſeable to-comply with ; and 


dn ſuch caſes made a temporary DiRator, 70 rale care the | 
6 * Commirnrwealth Cant ts 10 harm, Thus, by parity of rea- 


10 fon, when Pompey had, by his intimidating army, made 
«© himſelf little leſs than ſuch a Dictator, had not Cæſar juſt 


- as good a right t to diſplace him ? 80 that, Whatever title | 


6 Was . to Czfar's office, his office at leaſt became ne- 


; « ceſary ——Admitting then that, out of the ruins of this 
« felf-ſubyerted Republie, Cz/ar had for ſome time de- 


6. ſigned 6 to erect a moriarchy, what more falutary <1 ex 


: 6 ent could, in their preſent, diſtractions, be hoped for E 


« Wherein was his uſurpation a more public grievance, than 


in throwing water upon a houſe in flames? Would Pompen 


A haye held the imperial band over chem with more gen- 
* dleneſs than \Cz/ar ? This is the only material conſidera - 

« tion, nes without a Maſter Rome. could not live.” Now it is - 
agreed on all ſides, that Pompey's 8 victory would have been 8 


4 a cruel one; and ſo intent were his followers upon deftruc- 
« tion. and proſcriptions, that Caſar $ clemency ſtruck them 


* with amazement, and they could not believe their ſenſes,” 4 
But ſhould not Cæſar have reſtored the Commonwealth, as 
He did ?. Sj/le's ſettlement was no reſtoration of the pub- 
Ac liberty, or of the true democratic government ; ; he changed 
che ce iſtitution, of the State and made it ariſtocratic; which, 
we. are told by politicians i is the worſt of governments. . 1 his 
ariftecracy ſabſiſted but a few years; Pumpey by his conqueſts 


acquired ſo much wealth, glory, and power, that he became 


of courſe. che Maſter of the Republic; till Cælar, by his 

conqueſts, glory, and power, became his competitor: Part 

of the State choſe to adhere to Pompey, another part ſided | 
with. Ceſar. Cæſar bad. ſucceſs, and ſhewed he deſerved i it by 


his moderation and clemency, To have relinquiſhed the ſo- 


vereign e would A been to have. . as an e- 
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nemy to his country, ſince, having it in has gower 10 do doi: 
verſal good, he would have choſen to have thrown. the State hs 


into the ſame confuſjons and 'ronvulfions out * which it had 


ſo luckily and ſo gently emerged. And why ſhould we ' Cibber, p. | 
*« ſuppoſe a ſoul ſo elevated as Gz/ar's could be ignorant of 299+ 


« advantages to be derived from his greatneſs, or could 
* think that the power of doing univerſal good could have a 


joy or glory ſuperior to it?” Did not Cicero himſelf en- 
courage him to keep his authority, and lay before him che 
ſtrongeſt motives for this purpoſe, in his ſpeech for Marcellus P 
| And, if Cæſar had taken Cicero into his council, and flat- . 


tered his vanity by giving him the appearance of a ſhare i in 


the adminiſtration; who can doubt but he would have had, in 
our Orator, a zealous panegyriſt of all his actions, who, at the 
time that he made the complaints which have occaſioned theſe 
reflections, writes thus to his friend Aulus Cæcina, Fam. vi. 
6. Melm. ix. 34. © I ſhall now, indeed, be enabled to employ 


my zeal. more effectually than heretofore, as I make, great 
* and daily advances in Cs I friend/bip ; not to mention 


1 my intereſt alſo wich his favourites, Who diſtinguiſh me 


with the firſt rank in their affection.“ In the ſame letter 
he raiſes the hopes of his friend, then in exile, by the con 


ſideration of Cæſar's ma PO conduct: I cannot bes. ” 


© © obſerve to you, that I have often occaſion to admire the 


« zuftice and Judgment of Cæſar; who never ſpeaks of Fiap, | 
e but in terms of the higheſt honour. Shonld it be faid, that, 


whatever regard he may ſhew to his memory, he treated his 
« perſon upon many occaſions with great aſperity: Let it be 


© remembered, that theſe inſtances cannot reaſonably be i im- 


<« puted to Cz/ar, but were the natural conſequences of War. 


But how favourably has he received many of us, and my- bs 


* ſelf in particular, who were engaged in the ſame party? 
<« Has he not appointed Cactus to be his Lieutenant? Has 
« he not given the government of Gaul to Brutus ] and that 
ce of Greece to Sulpicius ? In a word, highly incenſed as he 
6e was againſt Marcellus, has he not in the moſt honourable © 
<* manner reſtored him to his friends and to his country? 
Cicero ſucceeded ſo well in his application to Cæſars favour,- 
hs the Awe year, when he had any thing to aſk, be 
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cer, war in Spain againſt 3 5 ages." The- 
 Fonours decreed him by the Senate. His triumph, 
and thoſe of bis two Lieutenants Q. Fabius and 
Q "5 Cicero's grief for the death of bis 
| F daughter Tullia. . Z's has " bis retreat 
5 this imme. 5 


1 Jorivs Conran, Daa m. cod w. 
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T. R. 708: TN the end of « year cas was called away 45 
on ag in great haſte into Spain to oppoſe the attempts 
e denn of Pompey's ſons. The city was left without Con- 
fu or Prætors, under the government of Lepi- 
du, General of the Horſe, and fix Prefects to 
Qa dminiſter juſtice. The Tribunes and the Ediles 
were the only IRE elected i in the ordinary | 
„„„ͤö ꝑñꝗV | 
Kin.de Alter the defeat of Afrantus, car appointed 
. he government of Spain 2, Caſſius Longinus, 
who was Tribune with Antony when the civil war 
broke out, and fled with him to Ravenna. He 
had been Quæſtor there under Pompey, and was 
well acquainted with the country: But his violence 
: and avarice, during his quæſtorſhip, had ren- 
dered him the object of the public hatred ; and 
the had been wounded i in an attempt made upon 


Chap. K,. The — : 


tharity, he applied himſelf wholly to gain the 


hearts of his ſoldiers by largeſſes and a relaxation ©? 


444 - 


his life. Inveſted by Caſar with fovereign au- . 


—— 


of military diſcipline, hoping to find in his a- 


my a bulwark againſt the reſentment of the _ 
: And, at the ſame. time, to ſatisfy the de- 


manch of his avarice, he committed all kinds of | 


as, both of injuſtice and cruelty.” This beha- 


viour brought him into contempt even with the 
miniſters of his violence, and produced a ſe- 
cond conſpiracy,” which broke out, When, pur- 


ſuant to Cſer's orders, he was ſetting out for 
Mauritania, in order to give King Juba. employ- 
ment at home, and hinder him from ſending ſuc- 


cours to Pompey, as he had already done. The 


conſpirators, who were all of Halica, a city found- 


Sevilla la 
veia. 


ed by the elder Scipio in Baticay ſet. upon him 


in open day, and gave him ſeveral wounds; 


but, none of them proving mortal, he had the 


ſatisfaction to revenge himſelf on them by tor- 
tures and death. Denen | 


approved by a great part of the army, as well 


as of the people. n — the legions, who had 
formerly ſerved under Varro, Pompeꝰs Licute- 
nant, ſoon ſhewed their diſaffection by an open 
mutiny ; and, their hatred to Caſſius reviving their 


atffection for Pomney, they declared for 1 and 
engraved his name on their bucklers. Three 


legions continued faithful to Langinus, not through = 


any regard for hum, but purely on account of their 


—— Ceſar. The city of Corduba, where 


* 
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We 2 2 hy 2 — 5 age on his fide 
Had called to ks affiſtarce Bog ogud, King of Man. 
vitam, who was in Cars 7 7 27 Arnd their two 
ronſdied armies aged war for ſome timè againft 
Marcellus, till Læpidus, Proconſul in ber Spain, 
 Tomitty ſoon after into B&H, with a confide- 
Fable force, Miurcethis readily" conſented to his ar- 
Pitration. Lengimus do hr ta de the fame; 
cat Ind, a ſhort time after being informe chat ge. 
Bom, his ſucceffor, Was * in the province 
be pat in nediately to ſen with all his ſtresfüre, 
loft in a ſtorm in the mouth of the He- 
3 eb But, as Pc pular fury does not eaſily ſubſide, 
this calm was of but ſhort duration. Many, 
conſcious of their offence, were afraid of Cæſur 
Teſentment,” and were well 5 — Hear mut 
8 "Motels __ ad er iy 


Pompey was wp on eh þ — Beth 
related above, after he had "mate a fruitleſs at- 
ten pt upon the kingdom of Bega. Ft 
affected legions did noriftay for his 2 arrival, ate, 
hearingthar he was landed i in the Halen ſtands, | 
declared againſt ' Trebs ms, and put — 
Un r the eher ef 7 FI and 9, Apt: 
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x — eee kis healthy] Fo Joined his Fs ar 


and in a ſhort time got together eleven legions; 42? 


and drove Trebonius out of Bætica. His brother 


| Sextus, in conjunction with Latienus and Varus, 
brought him the remainder of Scipio's fleet, and 


his land army was greatly ſtrengthened by the 
fugitives from Africa; ſo chat he was able to 


act powerfully both by ſea and land. Caſar, im- 


; MN after the defeat of Scipio and Jula, had 


ſent Q; Fabius and Pale with part of his 


8 and Didius with his fleet, to act 


againſt the ſons of F This Admiral had 


engaged with ſuce {sthe Ponipeian fleet command- 


ed by Yarns, and forced it to take refuge in a 
port called by Dio Crantia; which is probably 


that of Cartes: But the Lieutenants could not 
make head againſt the enemy in the field; and 
Caſar's preſence was neceſſary to Prem] the: en 
tire reduction of the province.” 

> Ceſar therefore, called upon dy the mbibttis 


chat remained faithful to him, and by his Own 


TLieutenants, ſet out before the end of November, 


arrived 'at'Ohnlco, near Corduba, in twent ty-ſeveh . 


A gays, and furpriſed both his friends and 58 
by his ſudden appearance among them. "Cy. Pomt- 
bey was at this time actually beſieging ua, the 


only town of Baælica, which held out againſt hit. | 


Cæſar found means to throw ſome ſuccour into i 


and marched himſelf to Corduba, where Sextils 


Pompey had locked - himſelf - "UP. Sextus called 
away his brother from Dua to his affiſtance; but 


bs by that motion, had only in view 50 bring 8 


— 


Ee 4 about 
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— + rhe to keep upon the defenſive, he . 
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off to Aiegua, the ſtrongeſt fortreſs poſſeſſed by 
ws enemies: And, in the depth of winter, and 
in the neighbourhood of a powerful army, carried 

it the 191bh of February, when it ſurrendered at 
_ diſcretion, [The garriſon had offered ta capitulate 

| ſaoner, and ane terms; hut Ceſar an- 

ſwered, haughtily, that he was uſed to pre- 
t ſcribe conditions, not to receive them: And 
he treated them, it is propable, with ſeverity bs. 
for they had been guilty. of great cruelty i in cut⸗ 
ting the throats of a great number of the inha - 
bitants, who were thought to be in his . i 
and whoſe bodies were thrown over the walls 

during the fiege. Gr... Pompey, Upon the news | 
of the taking of Ategua treated in the ſame man- 
ner, and for the ſame crime, ſeventy· four citi- 
Zens of a neighbouring town. Acts of the greateſt 


_ oppreſſion and. inhumanity were committed on 


poth ſides; The two armies, ſhifting continu- 
ally their ground. in order to find opportunities 
do harraſs each ather, adyanced at length into 


the plaing of Munde. There, on the 276“ CG 


Marc, as (Car was preparing to moye his 
camp, he was informed, that the enemy had been 


daun up jn order of battle ever ſince mid- night. 


Pompey, dreading the contempt and deſęrtion of 
his followers, who were all eager for a battle, 
had refplyed to fight; and had choſen for that 


purpole. an advantageous poſt on an eminence, | 
n on one ey a me and DEAT the ey 


2» 


Chap. X. The Roman Hiſtory. | 
of Munda; which, in caſe of bad ſi 


ſecure his retreat, Cæſar drew out his troops 3 


33 —_— between the two camps, Placing” his 


tenth legion as uſual in the right, and the third 
pie fifth in the left, with the auxiliary troops 
and cavalry. - There he waited a little, to draw 


the enemy down; but, W that they had no 

deſign to quit their poſt, e marchud- up to 
them, giving the word Venus. The word on Pom. 
pey 's fide was Pietas, in alluſion to his intention 


of avenging that day his father's death. When 


Caſars troops came to the extremity of the plain, 
they halted a while, and Cæſar marked out to 
them how far they might advance with ſafety. 
This halt raiſed the ſpirit of the Pompeians, and 
encouraged them to advance a little way. At 
laſt the battle began, with a ſhout on both 
ſides, and was obſtinate, Pompey had not only 
"the advantage of the ground, but the ſuperiori- | 


ty in numbers; and his men were ſo circumſtan- 


ced, as to be in a manner under a neceſlity of 
fighting deſperately; being either ſoldiers, Who 


had before ſerved under Afranins and Vurro, and 5 


had paid no regard to the pardon Ceſar had 
granted them, having rebelled againſt Caſſius - 
or ſlaves {et at liberty, who, if taken priſoners, | 


had nothing to expect but an ignominious pu- | 


niſhment. At firſt, victory ſeemed to declare - 
inſt Ceſar: Not only his new-raiſed troops, 


„ to giye ground; and, 3 


we believe Suętouius and Florus, the day was ſo 
near being loſt, that Cæſar was in ſuſpence he- 


Her het ſhould not kill Hitmſelf. By all accounty, 
he 


- 


be gave aſelf Quitting his 
3 haorſe, he tdok up tbucklar, — be- 
tore the. Hirſt ranks, and within ten feet of the 
enemy i, declaring, that he would not move from 
the ſpot. His example, and the imminent dan - 
ger he was in nn courage of his —_—_ 
ho were aſhamed to abandon ſuch a General; 
and the tenth legion, that —— par- 
ticulariy diſtingtiſhed itſelf. But what deter- 
mined the victory on Cſar's fide was the follow- 
ing oircumſtance: agu; King of Mauritania, 
Who ſorxed in Czſer's army, undertook; during 
the action, to attack Pompæs camp: And 1 La: 
Vienta, (perceiving his motion, detached five co. | 
horts 10 inte rcept the Moors, and protect it. 
_ Ceſar immediately cried out aloud, that the enemy 
3 was making off And chis falſe opinion, Apread- 
ing itſelf inſtantly among the two armies; increa- 
ed the courage of the one, and terrified the o- 
cher. Cæſal's troops, eſpecially the tench legi- 
Weg on in 5 C rtunity ot he ore 1 5 


e 3 rt fy 932 


245 8 ade ut — dubio marte. — 
eqquo, confiſte riſque ante recedentem ſuorum aciem. increpi- 
A4 pris fortuna, quod ſe in eum fervallet exitum, denunciaret 
militibus, veſligio ſe non receſſurum; proinde Wert 
Auem et. quo loco imperatorem deſerturi forent. Verc 
magis quam virtute acies reſtitutz ſunt, 2 dace quam a milite 
fortius. Fl. Patt. ii. $5» Itaque ablegato equo, ſimilis 
ALuatenti, primam in aciem Ge/ar procurrit, Ibi prenſare 
Augjentes, confirmare, per totum denique agmen 'oculis, ma- 
nibus, clamore, volitare. Dicitur in illa pertutbatione, et de 
extremis agitaſſe ſecum, et ita manifeſto vultu fuiſſe, quaſi 
| ee manu mortem vellet, Flor. 5 er 24 2214 


whoſe 


4% 


. 
— 


Aua, and others ſtill father. The 


in ſome 1 


— ne * thouſand were killed 
All e 1 EE and moſt. aki the-« 
rs were taken, with the neee — 


4 General; and ſeventeen principal Officers 
were made priſoners. The conqueror loſt 
thouſand: af his braveſt ſoldiers, and had five 
hundred wounded. This bloody battle, which 
Vas the laſt in the civil war, was fought the ſame 


day on which Pompey the Great had ſet out from 


Brunduſium to go into Greece. | 
to have ſaid, that, in his other battles, he 


s fought for victory, in this for his life.“ The 


Nomans of the vanquiſhed. party fled, ſome to the 


66111 ok ea 


Cæſar is reported 
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| = 
g whom in dae, 


camp, ſome to the city of Munda, ſome to Cor- 


ſoon forced, but the city was in a condition to 
maintain à ſiege. Cæſar that very day inveſted 
ĩt; and ve are told that the ſoldiers heaped toge- 
ther th dies of the enemy to ſerye them 


ins, and darts by way of paliſades, witch the 
bucklers hanging upon them; and that, to ſtrike 
the greater terror into the beſieged; they fixed 
all around the heads of the deceaſed, - Ceſar left 
Fabius to command the ble Ockade, and march- 
ed immediately to Corduba, to inveſt Sextus Pom- 
pey, who was governor of the place, But Sen- 
fus, upon the firſt intelligence of the entire ruin 
of his pary/ alter having difvibuted what mo- 


| Aae ee mee planting in them their jave- f 


. 2 2 ney he had among his troops, let e town 
| — at night, under a pretence of going 
effec to find out Cæſar to treat of an accommodation. 
| Seapula; who had been the chief occaſion of the 
revolt of the province, had eſcaped thither out 
of the battle, and took upon himſelf the com- . 
. mand of the place. When he found, however, | 
En that he rs belieged, he aſſembled. all his fol- 
| orde ga funeral pile to be raiſed, 
| and is b ſupper ſerved up, he put on 
huis richeſt dreſs, and diſtributed nis plate and 
ready money among his domeſtics; and, having 
5 ſupped-chearfully, — anointed himſelf, he com- 
| manded one of his freedmen to diſpatch him, and 
A AT another to ſet fire to the pile. After his death, 
2u diviſion aroſe among the inhabitants, between 
thoſe who favoured Cæſar, and thoſe in the in- 
tereſt of Pompey, with ſuch a clamour chat it 
vas heard in Cæſar's camp. During the conteſts, 
ſome companies, compoſed partly of fugitives, 
4.36). 266 partly of ſlaves, made free by Pompey, ſurrender- 
cd themſelves to Cæſar : But the thirteenth legi- 
don prepared eee eke. and with that 
view poſſeſſed themſelves of the walls and the 
towers in ſpite of all oppoſition. Upon this, the 
faction for Ceſar ſent deputies to him for aid: 
And the thirteenth legion, irritated hos: this pro- 
ceeding, and chuſing rather to periſh,. than to 
fall into the hands of the conqueror, ſer fire to 
_ the city. At this inſtant Cæſar's troops making 
their way into the town, a battle enſued, in 
wich che greateſt part of the legionaries pe- 
5 TRE and twelve — of the. inhabitants. 
, | * 


e " oY 


| Ceſar now marchedtowards Hiſpalie but was met A 


on the road by Deputies from the inhabitants, 


who ſued for their — which he immedi- 


[ ately granted. At the ſame time he was aſſured 
that the citizens were able to defend the town 


with their own forces, and to preſerve it in his 


407 FSouc. | 


intereſt; but he thought proper to ſend'thither 


bis Lieutenant Caninius, with ſome troops: And 
he himſelf encamped at a ſmall diftance;” There 
was in the town a ſtrong party ef nn 


who, being diſpleaſed to ſee Ceſar's tr 


| ceived within the walls, deputed fecretly one 


Philo, a zealous partiſan of Pompey, and welt 
known in Luſitania, to beg aſſiſtance of Cecihns 
Niger, ſirnamed the Barbarous, who lay encamp- 
ed not far off with a ſtrong army of Zu/ftanians : 


And Philo, returning with a body of theſe to- 
| wards hight, got over the walls, ſurpriſed the cen- 


tinels and garriſon, ſhut the gates, and under- 
took to defend the place. Cæſar did not think" 
proper to preſs the ſiege, leſt deſpair ſhould 
Prompt the Zu/itamans to fet fire to the town: 
On the contrary, he placed his guards in ſuch a 


manner as to give them the hopes of making 
their eſcape, by ſallying out in the night. They 


took the opportunity, as was foreſeen, and in 
. the ſally ſer fire to the- ſhips on the river Betis 


1 5 (Guadalquiver ;) and, while" Cæſars men were 


employed in extinguiſhing the flame, endeavour- 
ed to get off; but, being overtaken by the ca- 
ny, the greateſt part of them were cut to pie 
ces. From Hiſpalis, Ceſar marched to Afta, which 
abe and — went to Gade. 


Du- 5 


rom Carteia, que 1 cheir 3 2 
407 ent cured Cu, Pompey ; the inhabitants hoping by this 
| ſervice to atone for their ee, offence, in ſnut· 
ting their gates againſt Cæſar. Pompey, after the 
battle of Munda, attended eh a few horſe. and 
and which was about a hundred and ſeventy miles 
diſtant from Corduba. He was at firſt privately 
ſecretly made acquainted with his arrival; but, 
ſeeing that great erouds aſſembled round him, 
to act more openly But the faction which de- 
clared for him was inferior in point of ſtrength 
and numbers to that which was in Ceſar's i In»; 
tereſt; and which, thinking to provide for their 
own. ſafety and that of the alas, had ſent to 
him the above-mentioned. Deputies. Animoſi- 
ties within the city were carried to the great- 
eſt extremities ; and Pompey himſelf, in a tumul- 
tuary action which happened, having received ſe- 
veral wounds, did not think proper to ſtay in 
Carteia, but put to ſea with thirty gallies. Didi- 
u, then at Gades, with Cejar's fleet, hearing 
of what had paſſed, immediately ſailed in purſuit 
of them; ſtationing at the ſame time ſome caval· 
ry and nn en the coaſt to prevent . 
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pore ak land. Pompey had depart 
ſo much precipitation, that he had not rec, in 
a ſufficient proviſion of water. This obliging him 497 Con 
to ſtop in his way, Didius came up with him after 
four days failing, and while the greateſt part f 
the ſoldiers and mariners were employed aſhore, 
he took ſome of his ſhips, and burnt the reſt. 
The unfortunate and wounded: General, attend- 
ed by a few followers, fled, in this extremity, 
with what expedition he could, to a place of 
ſtrength, which happened to be at no great diſ- 
tance, and where he hoped to conceal himſelf. 
Being diſcovered, however, by a Luſitanian, he 
vas ſoon farrounded by the troops ſent after him 
by Didius : And, unable to defend himſelf in 
this poſt, he fled to another which was more te- 
nable, the approach to it being extremely diffi- 
cult. Didins's troops, purſued him alſo to this 
retreat, and, after ſeveral fruitleſs. attempts to 
ſtorm it, determined to lay ſiege to it in form, 
and began to draw their lines, and to form a 
terraſs. Pompey, ſeeing that he would ſoon be 
blocked up, betook himſelf again to flight; and, 
in this eſcape, having been forſaken by his few 
attendants, he- hid. himſelf in a cave, where he. 
was diſcovered, and put to death. His head 
vas brought to Cæſar, an the 1215 of April, as 
he was ſetting out from Gades to return to Hit. 
palis. This was the end of the elder Pompey ; 
who, though he had ſhewed great abilities for 
| n was yet ee l many of his 
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of his ſucceſs, and confident that all hoſtilities 
were over, he hauled ſome of his ſhips aſhore to 
be reſitted, and retired. himſelf to a ps 1 ont 
fort; where he ſoon found himſelf inveſted by a 


g body of Lyſranions, formed of ſeveral par- 


"Lec 2 Pompey, [:==\ 23 to 1 has withdrawn | 
_ « himſelf from Corduba into hither Sjain : Cnæul is alſo fled, 
„ hut T'do not know whither, nor in truth do I care.” In 
a letter to Torguatus, 4 Pompeian in exile, he ſayß, the 
4 world ĩs every day more and more perſuaded, that, although 
« there may be ſome little difference in the cauſe of the con- 
_ « tending parties, there will be ſcarce any in the conſequence 
«of their ſucceſs. As to one of them indeed, we have 
44 already in ſome ſort experienced bis diſpoſition; and, as 
4 to the other, we are all of us ſufficiently Faible how 
4 much is to be dreaded from an incenſed conqueror.” Ep. 
Fam. vi. 4. Melm. x. 16. May I periſh, ſays Caffius to 
* Cicero, if I be not ſollicitous about the event of things in 
„ Spain 3 as I would much'rather keep our old and clement 
«maſter, than try a new. and cruel one. You know what 
0 fool Cneus is, and how he takes cruelty for a virtue And 
e vet he is ſenſible how much he has been the object of ur 
« ridicule. I fear therefore he would be apt to treat us 
* ſomewhat roughly, and return our jokes with the point 
« of his ſword. He adds: If you have any value for me 
F+ chen, you will not fail to let me know Whatever will hap⸗ 
40 pen. A ee bow aT volle I vere apprijed, awhe- 
5 2 7 you read this with an tof or an anxious mind. For, by 
Angle circumſtance, T Gould "be derermined what meas 
| fre ar proper for me to purſue; dum velim ſire, aus 
« iſta ſollicito animo, an ſoluto legas ! ſciam enim eodem 
tempore, quid me facere oponteat.” Ey. Fam. xv. 19. . 
Melm. x. 22. Theſe words ſeem to prove that he was then 
agitating in his mind what — the * ow. 
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of projecting an ambuſcade, in which they ſuc - 


4 


Chap. * The cm 3 


ties which had fled that way de Mindy -He 
made daily ſallies upon them to check their 


inſolence; and this gave them an opportunity 


s 
F. R. 8. 
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ceeded ſo well as to deſtroy him, with almoſt all 


his followers; a few only having eſcaped by ſwim· 


N to the gallies at ſea. 


Munda was at e e aft | 


weeks, and all Bætica ſubmitted to the conque - 


The force of the Pomprians was now en- 
ry deuten Even Sextus Pompey, the only re- 


of his family and party, was redu- 


. to the e of aan himſelf in the 


mountains of Celtiberia. The ſucceſs of Seng 
was complete; and, while he continued in 
Spain during the ſummer, he not only employed 


W in g egg 100 the: ating: _ ag. 


* Cafar _ Clos the ha * 1 kin's an 
account of his ſucceſs with his own hand. At the ſame time 


young Quintus Cicero, who made the campaign along with 5 
Cæſar, thinking to pleaſe his company, and to make his 
ſfortunes the better among them, began to play over his old 
game, and to abuſe his uncle again it all places. Cicero, 
in his account of it to Atticus, ſays, there is nothing new. 
but Hirtius has been quarrelling, in my defence, with our 
*© nephew Quintus, who takes all occaſions of ſaying every 


« thing bad of me, and eſpecially at public feaſts; and; 


«« when he has done with me, falls next upon his father :* 


He is thought to ſay nothing ſo credible, as thatiave are 


© left. 4% du. ali. * 5 1 


« both irreconcileable to Ceſar ; that Cæſar fbould truft neither 
fu; and even beware of me. This would be terrible, did 
] not ſee that our King Cane that Thave no o Put 
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5 . The Roman Hiſtory. Book X. 
ſettlement of the province”, but found nen to 
draw up his anſwer to Cee Cum. 

eee Kir abſence there appeared a bold im- 
pof bega compke's grear neiſe-and f- 
gure in Italy, by aſſuming the name, and preten- 
ding to be the grandſon of Caius Marius; and ſe- 
veral of the colonies and municipal towns, parti- 


cularly thoſe: where the veteran ſoldiers were ſet - 


tled; acknowledged him for their patron. He 


wrote a pathetic letter to Cicero, to juſtify his claim 


- and deſcent; and to implore his protection againſt 


| | the enemies of his family <:conuring him by 


their relation; by the poem which he had for- 
" «mary written in praiſe of Marius; by the 


| « eloquence of L. Craſſus, his mother's father, 


«© whom” he had likewiſe celebrated, that he 
ee would undertake” the defence of his cauſe,” 
Cicero (who, if he had really been the ſon of C. 
Marius, would have been his diſtant relation, his 
grandfather having married Marius's aunt) an- 
ſwered him very gravely, © That he could nor 
« want a patron, when his kinſman Cæſar, ſo ex- 


_ *. cellent and generous a man, was now maſter of 


mm all; 3 yet, That he en be W 4 to 50 8 
1 Dio tells us, Wut Ke e great extortions, plun. 
A the very temples, and particularly that of Hercules, at 


| cada, whoſe treaſures he applied to his on uſe. But it i- 


not probable that the needy Pompeiaus left much to plun- | 
der, or that Ceſar would ſeize, when he did not want it, 
treaſure which. his enemy had ſpared in his utmoſt diſtreſs. | 
The fame author relates, that the States, Who had remained 
faithful to him, yet paid for the freedom of the 1 and 


che privileges which he grantee them, 


A | OST ON bia. . 
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* him.“ But Caſar, at his return, knowing him V. e 


to be a cheat, baniſnhed him out of 1aly ; ſince, 
inſtead of being what he pretended to be, he was 
found to be only a PO SIO true name was 
e e 1 

While Calan pies tre in "Spain, Fc ſer for- 


ward from 4aty, to pay his compliments to him 
there, or to meet him at leaſt on the road in his 


return towards Rome; but, when he had made 
about half the journey, he met with ſome dif- 
patches, which obliged him to return back in all 
haſte to Rome. This raiſed a new alarm in the 


city; and eſpecially among the Pompeians, who 
were afraid that Cæſar, having now ſubdued all 
oppoſition, was reſolved, after the example of for- 


mer r conquerars, to take his reyenge in cool blood 


> "Cont: : 


Val. Max. | 


Ix, vo 


Middl: ps 
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on all his adverſaries; and had ſent Antum back 


as the propereſt inſtrument to execute ſome, or- 
ders of that ſort. Cicero himſelf had the ſame 
ſuſpicion, and was much ſurpriſed at Antony's ſud- 
den return, till Balbus and Oppius eaſed him of 
his apprehenſions, by ſending him an account of 
the true reaſon” of it: Which, contrary to ex- 
pectation, gave no uneaſineſs to any body, but 
Antony himſelf. Antony had bought Pompey's 
| houſes in Rome, and the neighbourhood, with all 
their rich furniture, at Cæſars auction, ſoon af- 


15 


ter his return from Egypt; but, truſting to his in- 


tereſt with Cæſar, never dreamt of being obliged | 


to pay for them. Cæſar, however, had ſent pe- 
remptory orders to L. Plancus, the Prætor, to re- 
quire immediate payment of Antony,” or to levy 
1 che money upon his ſureties, according to the 
7 1 4 2 | tenor 


ap . toy. Bock x. 
24 708. tenor of their bond. This was the cauſe of his 
„ quick return, to prevent that diſgrace, and to 
end find ſome means of complying with Czſar's com- 
* ii. mands. Cicero tells us, in his itwective againſt 
Auom, that it provoked him to ſuch a degree. 
©... - that, in the height of his reſentment, he is ſaid 
to have entered into a deſign of taking away 
 Czfar's life; of which N 1 8 himſelf ea nee 
openly in the Senate. 25 
Ceſar returned to eee e e 
and ſeems to have ed the teſt 
3 | ar apa or Le ene he 
"= country-ſeat ; where he made his will on the 13h, 
which he committed to the care of the eldeſt of 
tue Veſtals. During his refidence in this place, 
every thing was prepared for a moſt ſplendid tri- 
umph for his victory over Pompey's ſons, as over a 
foreign enemy; and it was celebrated on the 1/2 of 
. 1a 5 gf was: ere een _ ans gene Ma |: 


Middl. p. ® we are COP that the ads inflead 6f diviring and ap- 
233. | vida this triumph, as he expected, were ſullen and fi- 
| lent; conſidering it, as it really was, a triumph over them- 
ſelves; purchaſed, by the loſs of their lberty and the deſtruc- 


tion of the beſt and nobleſt families of the Republic: And 
3 that they had before given the fame proof of their diſcontent 
3% 2 1 the Cintenflan gants z where Cajar's flatne;. by n deeree of 
che Schate, was carried in proceſſion-along with thoſe of 
the gods; for they gave none of their uſual acclamations to 
- * + than, favourite deities as they. paſſed, leſt they ſhould be 
thought to give them to Cæſar. Articus ſent an Account of 
this triumph to Cicero, who. days i in anſuer t to him, % Your 
1 * ktter was agreeable, though the ſhew was o fad: — The 
people, however, behaved bravely Ys Who woul d. not- clap 
e even the goddeſs Viftory, for the fake of fo bad a' neighbour,” 


N Bat, if Ce/ar committed any irregularity in this triumph o- 
es ae Re ad "oo 


| with Ft of the wolk r FA dcoftly wines. 
of Chios and Falernum. He now proclaimed a 
general amneſty, and it was probably on this oc- 


caſion that a temple was built to Clemency, where 
his ſtatue was placed near to that of the goddeſs, 
joining hands with her. He alſo diveſted him- 


ſelf of the conſulſhip and conferred it upon 2, 
Fabius Maximus and C, Trebonius for the remain- 


ing months of the year. The Conſul Favius and 
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V Pedius, who, in quality of Cæſars Lieute- 


nants, had reduced ſome parts of Spain, were al- 
lowed alſo the honour of a triumph, though there 


had been no example of inferior officers parta- 
king of the honours of the General under whoſe 


auſpices they had ſerved. The triumph of Fa- 
bius was celebrated on the 13th of Ottober, and 


that of Pedius on the 12h of December. But the 
magnificence of Cæſars made theſe appear con- 


temptible; for their models of the conquered ' 


towns, which were always a part of the ſhew, be- 


ing made only of wood, whereas Ceſar's were of 


filver or ivory, Chry/ppus merrily called them the 
caſes only of Czfer's towns, 
The Senate now accumulated upon aher al 
the ticles that Battery could invent. He was de- 
clared Imperator or Emperor in a ſenſe that confer- 
. upon him the command of all the forces of 


oe 4 e es, W 


| the Senate, ho voted, for the vicbory a /application of ff 


| days, though the Conqueror had writ no public letter to Reme 


on his ſacceſs: The triumph- was the Oy EN” 
955 A 
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38 . W Ehen. ; Book 1 ra 
I bat ul CERA 3 perpetual, and ſole Maſter of Man- 
8 ners, and with this office the management of all 

497 Coal. the revenues: : He \ was ſtyled the Father and De. 

DO: + liverer of bis country, and a temple | was raiſed to 

Liberty, becauſe he had procured it to the Roman 

people. His perſon was declared ſacred, like 

- © © thole of the Tribunes and the month Qunlilis 
was called Julius, becauſe he was born in it. 
Nse was allowed the privilege of wearing con- 

5 400 a crown of laurel, and on feſtival days the 
5 triumphal robe; of having : a diſtin feat in all 
_ Public ſhews, a golden chair in the Senate- houſe 4 

ang in the Forum ; A ſtatue 1 in all the towns, and 

in all. the, temples! of the city; | two in the Roſtra, 

3 one of which had a civic crown, becauſe he was 

the Saviour of the Þeople 3) and the other had an 

obſedional crown,, (becauſe he was the Saviour of 
his country; one in the temple of Quirinus with 
this inſcription, To the invinable gel; and one in 
the Capitol with thoſe, of the ancient Kings. He 
was allowed to hang up the opima ſpolia in the 
temple of Jupiter F. eretrius, that no feature of | 

Romulus ſhould be wanting i in him: And, in the 

Circen/ian;gares,, his image in ivory was ordered 

to be carried in a 1 th in th e ſame manner as 

tha, of the gods, This was not all; he had a pul- 
+. winar, or bed of fate in the temples, on which 
His image was laid; temples were erected to him; 
he was called Fupriter Latialis.; and a ne frater- 
ity of Zuperti was inſtituted to his honour, and 
called by his name; of Which Antony. was the 
hrad, and 2 rt; 3h 1 ſon, one 'of the mem 
7 bers 
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bers ; an honour which. none, of the immortal 2 ot 
gods enjoyed, beſides Mars and his fon Varus, 4 
the founders of the State. Many, however, of 427 Gen 
theſe pretended honours. we only hear of in Appi- © " 
an and Dio; and I cannot but think that theſe 
Greek Hiſtorians, who were grown accuſtomed 
to the extravagant appellations given to the ſub- 
ſequent Emperors, imagined that they had alſo 
been beſtowed on the firſt of them. The laſt of 
theſe writers has likewiſe informed us, that ſome be 
of the Senators voted, that this god, this Jupiter . 
Latialis, ſhould take to himſelf as many wives 
as he pleaſed, and whom he pleaſed; and that 
the Tribune Helvius Cinna had actually prepared 
à law to this effect. From this circumſtance, fo 
falſe and ridiculous, it may be gathered what 
degree of credit ſhould be given to this hiſtori- 
an. In the profuſion of honours conferred on 
Ceſar, both his friends, it is ſaid, and enemies 
eagerly concurred; the firſt out of zeal for his 
glory, and a ſpirit of adulation; the latter to lodd 
him with public envy, and bring him into con- 
tempt: And, indeed it appears, from a letter of 
Antony to Oftavius, that Cicero uſed to boaſt, 
N « that. they had impoſed upon Cæſar, and ruin- 
of s him * this ſhew of N for his amn 


* \. There: had deen birheres 8 two fraternities of Lager 5 
called Fabiani and Quintiliani. The Luperci Fulii were in- 
ſtituted the year be fore, after the African war. Vide Ad Aut. 
xii. 5, Cicero very much diſapproved of his nephew's con- 

duct, but the father was pleaſed with it: Quintus pater quartum 

del potiics milliimum nihil ſapit, gui lætetur Luperco fihio et 
"ES ut cernat Nw no, qd eumulatam r „„ 4 

5 . 5 On 


ö 
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; 15 * On the lat day of December, Fabius having 
e ſuddenly i in the morning, C. Caninius Rebi- 
407 Coil. „is was named by Ceſar to the vacancy at one in 
the afternoon ; whoſe office was to continue only | 

through the remaining part of that day *. Cæſar 

had had fo many creatures and dependents \ WhO. 


N the honour of the . from Rs 


Middl. p. 2 „ This e wanton = ct HAR 5 e 
„ empire raiſed a general indignation in the city; and a conſu - 


N late ſo ridiculous gave birth to much raillery and many jokes, 
which are tranſmitted to us by the ancietts Macrob. Sat. 
ii. 3. Dio, p. e of which Cicero, who was the chief 
author of 3 gives us the following ſpecimen, in his ac- 
Ep. Fam. count of the ſact: 75 longer, ſays he in a letter to Curi- 
VN. 30. "& 255 either adviſe « or dehire you to come howe to us, but want 
to fly ſomewhere myſelf, where I may hear neither the name, 
nor the acts of theſe ſons of Pelips. It is incredible how | 
175 meanly I think of myſelf for being preſent at theſe tran- 
ſactions. You had ſurely an early foreſight of What was 
1 coming on, when you. ran away. from this place ; for, 
though it be vexatious to hear ſuch things, yet that is more 
_ *®:toſerable than to ſet them. Te is well that you were not 
_ - in the feld, when, at ſeven in the morning, as they were 
. ** proceeding to an election of Quaſlors, the chair of Q. 
Maximus, whom they called Conſul, was ſet in its place; 
* but, his death being immediately proclaimed, it was re- 
moved; and Cx/ar, though he bad taken the auſpices 
fort an aſſembly of the tribes, chavged i it into an aſſembly 
of the centuries 3. and, at one in the afterngon, declared a 


x 


"7 


ing. I would have you to know, therefore, that, whilft 

3 Caxinivs evas Conſul, nobedy dined ; aud that there aua. 

1 0 crime committed i in kis conſulſbip, for he was Jo evonderfully i 
46 vigilant that, through bis ab adminiſtration, he never ” 

. * much as ſlept. Theſe things ſeem ridiculous to you, Who 
are abſent; but, were ycu to ſte them, you would hard- 
. «© ly refrain dem tears. What, if I ſhould tell you the reſt? - 

5 Ml for oy are numbertels facts of the fame kind; which | 
„ | «1 — 


Sd 


— 


* 


new Conſul: who was to govern till one the next morn- 
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poſſible to oblige them all in a regular way, fo 


Flirting i it, as it were, into parcels ; and confer- 
ring it for a few months, or weeks, or even 
days, as it happened to ſuit his convenience : 
And, as the thing itſelf was now but a name, 
without. any real power, it was of little moment 
for what term it was granted ; fince the ſhorteſt 
gave the ſame privilege with the longeſt, and a 
man, once declared Conſul, ever after enjoyed che 
rank and character of a conſular Senator. 
He now granted a general pardon to all thoſe 
who had borne arms againſt him; replaced the 
ſtatues of Hlla and Pompey, Which had been 
thrown down, and, diſbanding his Spaniſh guard, 
threw himſelf intirely upon the affections of his 
citizens. And it was probably on this occa- 
ſion that a temple to New Concord, mentioned 


by Dio, was built, in imitation of that of Camil. Dio, l. 44- 


Ius; and a feſtival for the reſtoration of peace 
and harmony in the N eee, to be o ce - 


lebrated every year. ene 


* . r * PEG 
1 . 14 ** "* hs $4.8 


0 Feodtfnentr hass boss I had not aber been 
of philoſophy with our friend Atticus, the companion and 


«« partner of my ſtudies.” Suetonins in Cz/;, p. 80. tells us, 


that the people themſelves would not acknowledge a three 


months Conſul : For, when, upon Fabius s entrance into the 


theatre, his officers, according to cuſtom, proclaimed bie 


preſence, and ordered the people to male aa. for the Conſal, 


the whole aſſembly cried out, be i 5 Conſul. I cannot fee. 
what injury Ce/ar either did the State, or particular perſons, 
by making over to others an office, or the title of an office, 


wh the Senate had named him to for his life. 3 
Cicerd's 


3 at 
as the reward of their ſervices, that it was. im- 1 R, 708. 


ja 
that he was forced to contrive the expedient of 47 Con 
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Ciceros daughter, 75 ullia, diedi in the beginning 
of this year, in child bed, to the Iinexpreſſible 


| grief of her father. : She was about two and 


thirty years old at the time 'of her death ; and, 


by the few hints which are left of her acer | 


appears to have been an excellent. and admirable 


woman. She was moſt afectionately and pioully 


_ light, of his old: age; and We 


+ 


* : * 


t of her father; and, to the uſual graces 


of her ſex, having, added the more ſolid accom- 


pliſhments of knowledge and polite letters, was 
qualified to be the : companion, as well as the de- 


as juſtly eſteemed not 


only as one of the bet, but "the molt learned, of 
the Roman Ladje es. It is not range, therefore, 


that the Joſs of boch; a daughter, in the prime of 
her life, and in the moſt 0 mfortleſs fealon of his 
own, ſhould affect him with all that grief, which 
the, greateſt calamity could imprint on a temper 


 aaturally tid and deſponding. . His friends were 
15 very officious in making their compliments of 
condolence, and in adminiſtering arguments of 
domfort 0 him. Among the reſt, Cæſar himſelf, 


in the hurry of his affairs in Spain, wrote him a 
1 on this CRY dated from Hiſpalis, the 


- >The inte: 8 8. a e ie * 


ge wg of ine conſalatory kind s for:which reaſon, and 


decauſe Fulzicius bas acted a conſiderable part in this hiſ- 
- ory, we ſhall anſert it here, to bring the reader more acquaint- 


ed with the talents of this conſular Senator, whom Ciatre © in his 


letters oſten treats with much contempt 2... 


Was exceedingly concerned, as, indeed, | I . to 
0 „. 10 hear e — Tallia; which E 


© lookee . 


* 
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bad but Uittle effect upon him; all the relief W ge. 
f chat he W ae from — and writing; And W "/4 


+ | 173 he 40% Canſ. 
A a — — 


« looked upon” as an afliction co non t us both. If I had 
been with,you, T would have made it my buſineſs to con- 
_ vince you, what a wal ſhi take in your grief; though 

« that kind of ebnſolation is but wretched and lamentable, 
* as it is to be performed by friends and relations, Who are 
« overwhelmed with grief, and cannot enter upon their taſk | 
** without'tears, and ſeem to want comfort rather themſelves, 
| 9 than to be in a condition to adminiſter it to others. I reſolv- 
* ed, therefore, to write to you, in ſhort, what occurred 
«upon it to my own mind; not that 1 imagined, that 
« the fame things would not occur 'alfo to you, but that tbe 
« force of your ꝑrief might poſſibly hinder your attention 
40 to them. What reaſon is there then to diſturb yourſelf ſo - 
-- ' immodlerately on this melancholy occaſion ? Conſider how 
« fortune has already. treated us ; how it has deprived. us 
of what ought to be as dear to us as Our childgen ; our 
© country, credit, dignity, honours. After ſo miſerable ks 
0 loſs as this, what addition can it poſſibly make to | 
*« grief, to ſuffer one misfortune more? Or how can a min 
* after being exerciſed-in ſuch trials, not . callous, a 
« think every thing elſe of inferior value? But is it for your 
ce daughter? s fake, that you grieve? Vet, how often muſt 
« you neceſſarily reflect, as I 'myſelf frequently de, that 
* thoſe eannot be ſaid to be hardly dealt with, whoſe lot it 
„ has been, in theſe times, without ſuffering any afliction. 
e to exchange life for death. For what i is there in our pre- 
« ſent circumſtances that could give her any great invitation 
< to. live? What buſineſs ? What, hopes? What proſpect - 
of comfort before _her ? Was it to paſs her days in the 8 
10 married tate, with ſome young man of the firſt quality ? 
„(for you, I know, on the account of your dignity, might 
* have choſen what ſon-in-law you pleaſed out of all our 
- youth, to whoſe fidelity you might ſafely have truſted her.) 
Fo Was it then for the ſake of bearing children, whom ſhe 
| < might] have had the pleaſure to ſee flouriſhing afterwards, 
<j in the enjoyment of their paternal aaa and riſing, 
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©: . he drew up at chis time a treatiſe of conſolation | 
for eq nan from; which b as aut to have 


407 Conſ. 8 | hp 5 * recei- 
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"ſts to all . PER FRF uſing the 
liberty to which they were born, in the protection of 
their friends and clients? But what is there of all this, 
«+ which was not taken away, before it was even given to her? 
But it is an evil, you'll fay, to loſe our children. It is ſo 
« yet, it is much greater to ſuffer what we now endure. 1 
10 cannot help mention ing one thing, which has given me no. 
mall comfort, and may help alſo perhaps to mitigate your. 
grief. On my return from Aba, as I was ſailing from 
„ gina towards Megara, Ibegan to contemplate the pro- 
.** fpet of the countries around me: gina was behind, 
2 before me; Piræuis on the night; Corinth on the wo, 
DT _— which towns, once famous and flouriſhing, now 
le overturned, and büried in their ruins: Upon this fight, 
© + @Tcould not bug think preſently within myſelf," alas! how 
doe poor mortals fret and vex ourſelves, if any of dar 
e friends happen to die, or to be killed, whoſe ne i yet ſo 
hort, when the carcaſſes of fo many noble cities lie dere 
dead to nie none view? Why wilt thou not then com- 
mand thyſelf, Serine and remember, that thou art born 
demea ? Belieye ne, I was not alittle confirmed by this 
E | 2 contemplation: Fry the force of it therefore if you pleaſe, ; 
5 __  **ypogyourſelf;. and- imagine the ſame proſpect before - 
1 uuf b eyes. But do come nearer home; when you con- 
„ * gder. how many of our greateſt men have periſhed lately at 
4 „ Po **, once ; what-deſtruRion has been made in the empire ; what 
| DS. * havdeck in al the provinces; how can you be ſo much ſhock- 
ed to be deprived of the fleeting breath of one little wo- 
% man? Who, if ſhe had not died at this time, muſt ne- 
| * ceffarily have died a few years-after, fince that was the. 
condition of her being born. But recall your mind from 
| 15 reflections of this kind to the confideration of yourſelf, and 
0 think rather on what becomes your character and dignity: 
5 That your daughter lived as Jong as life was worth - 
CP enjoying, as long as the Republic ſtood ; had ſeen her fa- 
** Frætor, Conful + Augur ; ; been married to the "leh 


+ - 
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received his greateſt comfort, The deſign of it it 


; was not only to relieve his own mind, but to con- 
er the virtues and has of Tullia to all 


« there then, either for y, or her, to complain of for- 
< tune on this account ? in mort, do not forget that you 
« are Citero; one, who' has been always uſed to give ad- 


vice and preſcribe to others; nor imitate thoſe paul- 


RFA A” —ů lifes ad, 
«« when the Republic fell, then quitteq it: What ground is 


445 _ 
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« try- phyſicians, who pretend to cure other peoples diſea- 


4c ſes, yet are not able to cure their on; but ſuggeſt ra- 
ther to yourſelf the ſame leſſon, which you would give in 


ecke ſame caſe. There in no grief ſo great, which" length 


time will not alleviate: But it would be ſuameful in you | 
< to wait for that time, and not to prevent it by your wiſdom ; 


_ « and piety to you, that ſhe muſt be concerned to fee how 


© much you afli& yourſelf. Give this therefore to the de- 


« ceaſed ; give it to your friends ; give it to your country: 
« that ĩt may have the benefit of your aſſiſtance and advice, 


«« whenever there ſhall be occaſion : Laſtly, ſince fortune has 
« now made it neceſſary to us to accommodate ourſelves oo 
. our preſent ſituation, do not give any one 2 handle to 
L think, that you are not ſo. much bewalling your daughter, 


as the ſtate of the times, and the victory of certain perſons. 
% J am aſhamed: to write any more, leſt I ſhould. ſeem 
< to diſtruſt your prudence, and will add therefore but one 
thing farther, and conclude : We have ſometimes ſeen 
% you bear proſperity nobly, with great hogour and applauſe 
< to yourſelf ; let us now ſee that you can bear adverſity 


* with the ſame moderation, and without thinking „ 


« greater burthen than you ought to do; leſt, in the num- 


4 ber of all your other virtues, this one, at laſt, be thought 
4 to be wanting. As to myſelf, when 1 underſtand that 


« your mind is grown more calm and compoſed, I will fend 


you word how all things go on here, and what is the ſtate 
« of the province. Adieu.“ Ep. Fam. Iv. 3. Middietor, 
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The Roman Hiſtory. | Book. X, 
poſterity : Nor did his fondneſs for her ſtop here, 
but ſuggeſted- the project of a more effectual 
conſecration, byhuilding a temple to ber, and erect - 


ing her into a f ef 4 deity. In his letters to 5 
Atticus, we find the — expreſſions of his | 


reſolution and um 


a at al ollie about this e it was 
Java _— ow tens 8 
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3 | remark, that this fact ſeems to confirm what the author 
oc the book of MViſdum obſerves on the origin of idolatry; 


and myſteries to his ſervants and dependapts. (Wild. xiv. 15.) 


that it was owing do the fond affection of parents, ſeeking | 
to do honour to their deceaſed children, The father, ſays he, 


opprefſed with unexpetted grief for the ſudden death of his 


 cbild, after making an image of hint, began to «worſhip him as a 


god, though' he «was but a: dead man; and enjoined certain rites 


But it was not Ciceros real thought, after all, to exalt his 


br ex into a deity; he knew it to be abſurd, as he often 


declares, to pay dune honours to dead mortals; and tells us 
dow their very publicans had decided that queſtion in Bentia® 


For, when the lands of the immorta/ gods were excepted out 


of their leaſe, by the law of the Cenſors, they denied 7hat any 


one could be deemed an immortal god, who had been once a man; 


and ſo madi tbe lands of Amphiaraus ite e pay the 
Jame taxes with" the: res (De Nat. Deor. iii. 19.) Yet, in 

a political view, he ſome:imes recommends the worſhip of 
thoſe ſons of men, whom their eminent ſervices to mankind 
had advanced to the rank of inferior gods, as it inculcated, 
in a manner the moſt ſenſible, - the dodtrine of the ſouls in- 


. mortality + (De leg. Ii. 11.) And, ſince a temple was the moſt 


ancient way of doing honour to the dead who deſerved: it, 
(Plin. Hiſt. 27.) he conſidered it as the moſt effeftual method 


of perpetuating the memory and praiſe of Tullia; and was 


* to take the * of the popular Nope fins, and follow 
b the 


+ Gheys Xx. be Roman N 


In the leif ure of the retired life vrhich he led, 
* the dend of Tullia, Cicero: compoſed ſeveral 
works; his Hortenflus; à treatiſe in the way of 
QUalogie; in which he undertakes the defence of 
philoſophy againſt Hortexfius, to whom he _ . 
ed the part of arraigning it: His Academics, in 
four books, containing a particular account wi 
gy hes ey Ki: wi 75 ns AIST 


oy tam eee who had | poliſhed and civilifd 
human life by conſecrating ſuch patterns nah virtue to the 
veneration of their fellow- citizens. 

. His extraordinary afliction, it may be ** remarked, 
gave occaſion to ſuſpicions very diſhonourable, which are 
thought to be hinted at in the 38th letter of the xiith book 
to Alticur : You ſay, that it is time to ſhew a little more 
* ſtrength of mind, and you tell me, that certain perſons 
** Falk concerning me in more ſevere terms than either you or 
& Brutus have informed me by your litters. If ſome people look 
upon my ſpirit to be broken, and my faculties impaired, 
et them know in what company I employ my time, and 
* they will be ſenſible that I cannot be. blameable, fince I 
« have already ſo much recovered, as to bring my. mind to 


e {ach a compoſed ſtate as to be able to write on difficult ſub- 


« jets; And that, if I have choſen them as an amuſe- 
ment to my grief, I am praiſe · worthy to have taken up with 


« one ſo becoming a man of letters.” The author of an 


5 inveclive againſt him, under the name of Sallaſt, openly ac- 
 cuſes him of an inceſtuous commerce with this beloved daugh- 
ter. And Servins tells us, that Firgil was. thought to have 
; glanced at him in this verſe :..” ./ 
Hlic thalamum 3 nate wrtitafaue Hyenevs... 83 
| Dis, betrays every- where the greateſt rancour a againſt 
_ our. orator, has inſerted the ſame charge agajalt him, in a 
- ſpeech he has made for Calenus, in anſwer to his ſecond 
5 Philippic::, But there is nothing i in all Ciceros letters, or 
in his behaviour in any part of his life, e the leaſt 
. mo to ſo malicious an e, 3 
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248 bei Nomen e Book. X | 
Li R. t. he addreſſed to Varro: His excellent treatiſe de 

71 finibus, or of theichief good and ill of many in five N 

0 \Conſ.. books, which he addreſſed to Brutus, in retur, KF * 

for a preſent of the ſame kind, which Brutus had 1 


ſent him a little before, viz. 4 treatiſe upon vir. 
tue; and his Tuſculan diſputations, in five books - 
alſo, upon as many different queſtions in Philo- 
ſophy, the moſt important and uſeful to the hap- 
pineſs of human life. The firſt teaches how N | 
contemn the terrors of death, and ta look upon it as 
a bleſſing rather than an cuil; the ſecond, to ſupport 
pain and affiiftion with a manly fortitude ; the 
third, te appeaſe all our complaints and uneaſineſſes 
under the. accidents of life, the fourth, to mode- 
rute all our paſſions; the fifth, to evince FOOTE 
mv A” virtue 10 mate men . 


Ds © Claro wrote mY at this time a 14 W en 

of a funeral encomium, in praiſe of Porcia, the ſiſter of Cato, 

and wife of Domitius Abinobarbus, Cæſars mortal enemy. 
Varro and Lollius*attempted the ſme ſubject; and Cicero 2 
deſires Atticus to ſend him their compolitions : But all te FF 
three are now loſt > Though Cicero took the pains to revive _ 
and correct his, and ſent copies of it afterwards to Domiti- 0 


1 the ſon, and Brutus, the nephew of that Porcjda. 
III appears; likewiſe, that he was preſſed at this period by | - 
Atticus, and his other friends, and even by Bratus him- ” 
ſelf, to draw up ſomething to be addreſſed to Cæſar; and it < 
was certainly an undertaking ſuitable to his dignity and 
character. He grew up a letter accordingly, which was . 
communicated to Hirtius and Balbus, for their judgment ' 
5 upon it, whether it was proper to be ſent to Cſar : But theſe, — 
not thinking it adviſeable to ſend it, unleſs ſome paſſages a 
were ſoftened, Cicero was ſo much diſguſted, that he dropped 3 
entirely the Yeſign. As for the letter to Cæſar, ſays he to „ 
ha 8 <a I was 28885 very willing that Hi: ſius and aaa + 


« ſhould _ 


* ches K. The Roman- a Hen. =: "ol 
After Caſar's arrival, Cicero was perſuaded by V.R. . 
his friends to leave ſolitude and the country, and N 
to come to Nome; where he ſoon found an op- 4 Con- 
portunity of employing his intereſt and eloquen ese 
in the ſervice of King Dejotarus. This Prince 
had already been deprived by Cæſar of part of 
his dominions, for his adherence to Pompey; and 
was now in danger of loſing the reſt, from an 
accuſation preferred againſt him by his grandſon, 
of a deſign pretended to have been formed by him 
againſt Cæſar's life, when Cæſar was entertained 
in his houſe, four years before on his return from 
Eg pt. The charge was groundleſs and ridicu- 
— but, under his preſent diſgrace, any charge 
was ſufficient- to ruin him; and Cæſar's counte- 
nancing it ſo far as to receive and hear it ſhewed 
a ſtrong prejudice againſt the King; and that he 
wanted only a pretence for ſtripping him of all 
that remained to him. Brutus alſo intereſted 
himſelf very warmly in the ſame cauſe; and, When 
he went to meet Cæſar, on his road from Spain, 
made an oration to him at Nicæa, in favour of 
Dejotarus; which ſtartled Cz/ar, and gave him 
occaſion to reflect on what he had never perceived , 
before, ibe invincible fierceneſs and vebemence of | 
| Brutus's temper. The preſent trial was held in 
9 s houſe; where Cicero ſo N expo 
Vor. X. N G 8 WF : and 


” ſhould rſt read it; : the. he Mee I had both —=— L 
WE ing in civility to them, and, if 1 had happened to give 
« offence, expoſed myſelf alſo to danger. They have dealt 
* ingenuouſſy and kindly with me, in not concealing what 
65 they thought ; but what pleaſes me the moſt, is, that by; 
— requiring ſo many alterations, they give me an excuſe for 
> ml writing + at- mn T 0 Att. xii. 51, | | 
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The. Roman Hi ifory.. Book KX. 
ka the malice of the accuſer and the i innocence - 


of the accuſed, that Cæſar, being determined not 
to acquit, yet aſhamed to condemn him, choſe © 


the expedient of reſerving his ſentence to farther - 


_ deliberation till he ſhould go in perſon into the | 
Eaſt, and inform himſelf of the whole affair upon 
the ſpot. Cicero ſays, that Dejotarus, neither 


8 preſent nor abſent, could ever obtain any fa- 


Exp. Fam. 


I. 2 


Middl. p 
217. 


* your or equity from Cæſar: And that, as often 


« as he pleaded for him, which he was always rea - 


. dy to do, he could never perſuade Cæſar to 


* think any thing reaſonable that he aſked for 
him.“ He ſent a copy of his oration to the 


King; and, at/Dolabella's requeſt, gave another 
Uke wiſe to him: Excuſing it, as a trifling per- 
formance, and hardly worth tranſcribing; but 


T had a mind, ſays he, to make a flight preſent to 


nun old boſt and friend, of coarſe: fff, nes, = | 


= as his preſents uſually are to me. 
Some little time after this trial, Cæſar, to aw 
2 confidence in Cicero, invited himſelf to ſpend 


a day with him at-his houſe in the country, and 
. choſe the third day of the Saturnalia for his viſit 


a ſeaſon always dedicated to mirth and feaſting 
amongſt friends and relations *. Cicero gives Atti- 


cus the following account of the entertainment, 
and how the day paſſed between them. O this 


e gueſt, ſays he, whom I ſo much dreaded ! i 


Let I had no reaſon to repent of him, for he 


oat Was * NAD his reception. When he 
| 95 . 


* Fs 


4 t This feſtival, aſe Caſar's reformation of the . 
began on the 17th on . * three ſk _—_ 5 


Serurn, 1. 10. 


Chap. x. We Roman Ein- 


C came the evening before, on the 18h, to my L 


* neiglibour Philppus, the houſe was ſo crouded 
v with ſoldiers, that there was ſcarce a room 
* left empty for Cæſar to ſup in: But Barba 

* Caffins relieved me; for he aſſigned me a guard, 
ec and made the reſt encamp in the field; ſo that 

my houſe was clear. On the 191, he ſtayed 
4 at Philippus s till one in the afternoon; but 

* ſaw nobody; was ſettling accounts, I gueſs, 
de with Balbus; then took a walk on the ſhore z 


te bathed after two; heard the verſes on Mamurra®, 


80 at which he never changed countenance; as 
ER vt wall. ks ee RU 


Mamurra was a "OTE Knlphe, and Generdl of the 
Artillery to Cz/ar in Gaul; where he raiſed an immenſe for- 
tune, and is ſaid to have been the firſt man in Rome who in- 
cruſted his honſe vith marble, and made all his pillars of Jolid. 
marble. [Plin. Hiſt, xxxvi. 6.) He was ſeverely laſhed, ſays 
Dr. Middlon, together with Cofar himſelf, for his exceſſive - 
luxury, and more infamous vices, by Carullus, whoſe verſes 


93 * 


are ſtill extant, and the ſame; it has been thought, that CI- 


462 


44. 


* 


— | 


cero refers to, as being firſt read to Cæſar at his houſe. Midal. 


p. 217. The verſes of Catullus * as follow: : 
{ 

Quit hue poteft videre, quis poteſt AAP 

 Nifi impuditus, et vorax, & helluo ? 


 Mamurram habere quod comata Gallia 
Habebant unctum et ultima Britannia: 


© Cinede Romule, hac videbis et fare, 
; nee er wn et aleo. _Ep. 5 


1 Pulebed convenit improbis cane . 
4  Manarre alu e Ep. 52 


| "AF ſpeaking of Wes verſes, ſays, Valeriam Catullum; 
a quo-fibi werficulis de Mamurra perpetua ſtigmara impoſita non 


— — eadem die adhibuit cane : Hoſe f 
f pitiogut 5 


| Book X. 


« robbed, anointed, fat down to table.) Having 
68 taken a vomit _ 2 gh he cat and drank, 


0 . „ e 


1 an Mes «hen 8 uti Mn Wien | oor Ce | 
73>, Now Bayle, art. Catulle, remarks very juſtly, that, if 
_ what Suetomus aſſerts be true, viz. that, if Caſar continued 
to lod ge at the houſe of Catullus 8 father, after his reconcilia- 
tion with the ſon; theſe cannot be the verſes read at Ci. 
cero's houſe: Becauſe Caſar, after this ſupper, never ſaw 
Ferona, where Catullus's father lived: And we muſt con- 
clude, that the offence given by Catallus, and his reconcilia- 
tion, were before Ceſar s laſt journey to Gaul; And je vetſes 
now read to him were by another hanc 

The reader, perhaps, will not readily 0 the 
time and manner of Cæſar's paſſing from Philip's houſe to 
 Cicero's in this ſhort account of it: But it muſt be remembered, 
that their villa's were adjoining | to each other on the Formian 
coaſt, near Cajeta; ſo that, when Caſar came out of Phi- 
L's at one, he took a walk upon the ſhore for about an hour, 
and then entered into Ciceros; where the bath was prepared 
for him, and, in bathing, he heard the verſes on Mamurra: 
not produced by Cicero, for that would not have been agree- 
able to good manners, hut by ſome of his own friends, 
who attended him,. and who knew. his defire to ſee every 
thing that was publiſhed againſt him, as well as his eaſineſs 
in lighting or forgiving it. 

x The cuſtom of taking a vomit. both 838 before 
and after meals, which Cicero mentions Cz/ar to have done 
on different occaſions, (Pro Deot. 7.) was very common 
with the Romans, and uſed by them as an inftrument both of 
their luxury and of their health: They womit, ſays Seneca, thar 
they may eat ; and gat, that they may vemit. (Conf. ad Helv. 

9.) By this evacuation before eating, they were prepared to 
— more plentifally ; and, by emptying themſelves preſently 
after it, prevented any hurt from repletion. Thus Vitellius, 
who was a famous glutton, is faid-to have preſerved his life | 
by conſtant vomits, while he deſtroyed all his companions, 
who did not uſe the ſame caution: ¶ Sueion. 12. Dio, lev. 734.) 


* che ö Was ge ſo effectual for ſtrengthening 
| hs 


— 


3 


66 hone and was very y cheaful. The opperm 1 8 
ww good and well ſerved: 8 5 7 


'< But our diſcourſe at aft” as we eat, 
66 « For. taſte and Ka fill excell'd our meat. 


« « Beſides Ceſar $ table, his fac were Sy | 
fully provided for in three other rooms; nor 
was there any thing wanting to his freedmen 
of lower rank and his ſlaves; but the better 

ce fort were elegantly treated: Th a word, I ac- 
« quitted myſelf like a man: Yet he is not a 
„ pueſt, to whom one would fay, at parting, 
8 Pray call upon me again as you return: Once 
9 enough. We had not a word on buſineſs, but 
6 many on points of literature: In ſhort, he was 
6c delighted with his entertainment, and paſſed 
the day agreeably. He talked of ſpending 
e one day at Puteoli, another at Bai. Thus you 

„ ſee the manner of my receiving him; ſome- 
* what troubleſome, indeed, but not uneaſy to 
e me. I ſhall ſtay here a little longer, and then 
* to Tuſculum. As he paſſed by Dolabella's villa, 
< his troops marched cloſe by his horſe's fide, on 
right and left; which was done nowhere Mr 
0 This 1 had from Nicias?, W 


tte conſtitution, char: it was this Shs regimen of oy the 
Athlete, or profeſſed wreſtlers, trained for the public ſhews, 
m order to make them more robuſt. 80 that Cæſar's vomit 
ing before dinner was a ſort of compliment to Cicero, as it 
intimated a reſoluiion to paſs the day 5 54 and to at. 
and drink freely with him. Mzdal. p. 217. a 


3 841 is Cat to be . that Cicero » fpprta ths 
lettet 


407 5 : 
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V. R. Fu aver which, as we juſt now obſerved, he had prepared to 


mn 


| . 


addreſs to Ceſar on the ſtate and regu'ation of public affairs, 
There remain, however, two epiſtles, which were written 


to Cæſar on the ſame ſubje&, and which have been generally, 
and with good reaſon, aſcribed to Salla. Theſe, as they 


contain many important truths, and throw a conſiderable 


light on the times of which we write; and as they diſcover 
to us the regulations which-an eminent genius and hiſtorian 


thought neceſſary: to remove the diſorders into which the Ro- 


man State had fallen, and are generally but little attended 
to; we ſhall beg leave to offer to the reader. That epiſtle, 
which is called the ſecond, was certainly the f/f; and was 
written before the battle of Phar/alia : The other, called 
the fr, was written after Cz/ar hadobtained that battle. It 


Is for this reaſon that we have altered the order in which chess 
pore N in the . editions bf 42 Rae hiſtorian. 1 


The firſt Epiſtle YS ive 1 C. err 
CÆSAR, concerning tht Rauen 27 the 
_ Commonwealth. 46; 


4 AM not inſenfble 15 difficult 4 nice a taſk he 
40 a ek who ventures to offer advice to Princes and 
« Governors ; or to any one inveſted with high authority. 


4 The number of Counſellors with whom ſuch perſons are 


f ſurrounded, and the great uncertainty of future contingen- 


< cies, which the moſt cautious and penetrating politician 
cannot ſufficiently guard againſt, are very diſcouraging 


15 conſiderations: And, what makes the office ſtill more un- 


* prateful, the worſt-laid ſchemes will frequently have a 


more proſperous event than the moſt rational and prudent 
«coanſels. So capricious is the 25 of fortune in the diſ- 


«© poſal of almeſt all human affairs ! 


But, notwithſtanding theſe 6 fans wy: 


early inclinations led me to the ſtudy of ſtate affairs, and 
: « as. 1 have, with the utmoſt application, purſued that 


Knowledge, not ſo much with a view to obtain employ- 


ments, which I. have often ſeen procured by means the 
_ <© moſt baſe and anworthy ; ; but rather that I might thoroughly 
en ny lf, of the naue of our conſtitution cio and 


3 | 4 mili⸗ 


8 h ap. . The Marth E: 
= military; what i is the true ſtate of her ſtrength with Werd 


& to her men, her arms, and her revenue: Therefore, though 


«7 may, perhaps, ſaffer in my reputation, and be thought 
4 too forward in the attempt, yet my regard to your dignity 
cc and fame has; after mature deliberation; prevailed with me 
r above ſuch apprehenſions; and I am determined to run 

* any hazard, where I have the leaſt proſpect of an acceſſion 


« to your glory. And be aſſured it was not without previ- 
4 ous confideration, nor ſo much with a view to the circum- 


« ſtances of your fortune, that I took up this reſolution, as 
« becauſe, among your other diſtinguiſhed qualities, I have 
ever experienced in you this moſt admirable one, that the 
* oreatneſs of your ſoul is more conſpicuous i in adverſity than 
* proſperity.—But the fame of your illuſtrious qualities is a 

* ſubject I need not expatiate on: It is already ſo great, that 
ce ſooner were men wearied in admiring and celebrating, than 
* you in performing glorious actions. Nor was it out of any 
fond conceit of my own abilities, that I have preſumed to 


& lay before you my ſentiments concerning the Common. 


« wealth ; but, as your thoughts have been hitherto taken up 
„ with another ſcene of buſineſs, with the toils of a camp, 
with battles, with triumphs, and military commands, I 
e thought. t not unſeaſonable to awake your attention to the 
10 regulation of civil affairs: For, if your only aim and inten- 


tion be to repel the furious attack of you enemies upon 
your dignity, and defend the grants of the people againſt | 


«c the Conſul who oppoſes them, theſe are views below the 
« virtue of Cz/ar. But, if you are ſtill animated by the ſame 
e ſpirit wvith which, from your firſt entrance into public life, 
«< you ſucceſs fully oppoſed and overſet the faction of the Nobility, 
and reſcued the Roman people from the yoke of flavery ; and 
8 avith which-you baffled, in your pretorſhip, though unarmed, 


4 all the attempts of your armed ad venſaries, and have fince fer- 
* formed ſuch great and glorious exploits, that even your enemies 


have nothing 10 object againſt you but your Japerior greatneſs e 


« If the ſame virtuous ſpirit ſtill poſſeſs you, give your atten- 
tion to the plan 1 ſhall propoſe for the regulation and go- 
„ yernment of the Commonwealth; which plan I am per- 
** ſyaded you will find to be proper and e or, at 


La e, to 88 225 but little alteration, | 
| 11 W -- INS 


* 
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. Now, ſince Pompey, either from a kind of infatuation, 
e or blindly. bent upon oppoſing you, has been fo raſh and 


« imprudent.as to throw the whole power of the State into 
the hands of its enemies [the ariſtocracy] and has thus put 


all into confuſion, it is incumbent upon you to reſtore the 


Commonwealth, and replace it upon its proper foun- 


ec dation. [by aſſerting the ſovereignty of the people] The firſt 
<< ſtep he took was that of committing to a fcau Senators an ab- 
„ folute authority in the direction of the revenue, the ſumptuary 
** Jaws, and judicial proceedings; whilſt the people, in whom 


« the ſovereign power had befere bren lodged, were left in a late 
0 «< of /ubje&ion and flawery, The judicial authority i is, indeed, 
* as formerly; nominally veſted in the three orders of the Re- 
«6 public; but the real power is in the hands of the faction, 
o who, with unbridled dominion, controul all things; who 


" os give to one man and take from another; ; diſpoſe of every 


o thing, as they pleaſe; who inſnare the/virtuous and inno- 


cent, and raiſe. none but their awn-creatures-to poſts of ho- 


<.nour : How notorious Joever their crimes be, how flagitious 
<£ ſever their lives, and infamous ſoever their reputation, this 
$6 ſcandalous inſufficiency excludes them not from the 


*< magiltracy ; and thus. exalted, they ſeize, they plunder 


xy atever they have an inclination to: In ſhort, their 


whole conduct is like that of a victorious army ravaging 
« an enemy* city: Luſt and paſſion animate them; licenti- 
s ouſneſs is their onlylaw. But, under theſe afflicting circum- - 


*« ſtances, it would, I own, be ſome alleviation to our miſ- 


fottunes to ſee men of abilities in poſſeſſion of arbitrary 
* dominion acquired by bravery; but, inſtead of that, we ſee 
** a deſpicable faction of baſe, cowardly wretches, whoſe 

« only ſtrength and courage lie in the feeble efforts of words, 
e maſters of ſovereign power, which fell into their hands by 
accident, and has been yielded to them by a baſe, perſidi- 
©. ous man ¶ Pompey] and exerciſing that power with extreme 
- * arrogance and cruelty. For in any of our former conteſts 


and civil wars, were ever ſo many and ſuch illuſtrious fami- 
lies extirpated? Did ever any before purſue their conqueſts 


with ſuch impetuous fury, ſuch exorbitant unbridled licen- 
33 tiouſneſs ? Even Sylla, who thought the laws of war gave 


e an unlimited licenſe to the Conqueror, though he conceived 
0 that the 3 of puniſhment added frength to his cauſe, 
L yet 


* 
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2 yet was ſatisfied a a few inſtances of ſeverity to his ene- 
« mies, and choſe to win others to his party by lenity and 


< benevolence, rather than the dread of revenge. But ſuch 
moderate reſentment ſuits. not the ſanguinary temper of 


 * Cato, Domitius, and the reſt of that faction. No leſs than 

4 forty Senators, together with numbers of young men of 
e promiſing abilities, have, by their orders, been butcher- 
e ed, like ſo many victims deſtined to ſlaughter ; nor could 
e the blood of all theſe miſerable citizens glut the thirſt of 
os thoſe moſt implacable tyrants. The doleful cries of 
* helpleſs orphans, the weakneſs of aged parents, the groans 
of men and the lamentations of women, made not the leaſt 
_  impreflion on their unrelenting hearts: So far from it, 


| « that they grew every day more and more inflamed, both” 
* in their words and actions; and, by injurious practices, 
« degraded. many from their employments, drove many into 


« exile,” [Pompey was. guilty of great partiality in his third 
conſulſhip, and probably of crueliy, ſince Tacitus, ſpeaking 


of his conduct at this time, ſays, that, being choſen 10 cor- 


rect the public enormities, his remedies proved more. grie Vous to 
the State than its diſlempers. Appius, in his cenſor ſhip, acted in 


the ſame partial manner, and his authority was ſubſervient to 


the views of the ariſtocracy. Among others of the contrary 
faction he degraded our author and turned him out of the 


Senate. Hence this deſcription of the injuſtice and cruelty of 
his enemies is, perhaps, full of reſentment, and may be ex- 
aggerated] And there is no occaſion to ſhew how they ſtand 


affected towards you. Baſe cowards as they are, they 
« would yet gladly ſacrifice their lives to procure your diſgrace 
4e and ruin. Ves, — far leſs is the pleaſure they taſte in that 


_©* ſovereignty, which is unexpectedly fallen into their hands, 
« than the anxiety they feel, when they view your exalted 


glory: for, to accompliſh your deſtruction, they chuſe ra- 


ether to run the hazard of ſlayery, and eſteem it a more 


s eligible ſituation, than to ſee you the happy inſtrument of 


0 raiſing the empire of Rome, great as it is, to the higheſt «2 


pitch of glory and dominion. _ _ 
Theſe conſiderations will convince you, 532 abſolutely 
15 neceſſary it is to uſe the utmoſt care and circumſpection 


s in forming your ſchemes for the eſtabliſhment and ſecu- 
0 iy. af 1 Commonyzalth, What occurs to me I ſhali 


7225 ſtee· 
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455 freely offer without any reſerve: But, how far the method 
« T ſhall propoſe are juſt and practicable, I leave to the deter- 5 


+ ZR '« mination of your own judgment. 


By the primitive conſtitution of the Republic, 25 our 
4 hiſtories inform us, the people were divided into two orders, 


« Pairicians and Plebeians : Originally the exerciſe of the 


« ſupreme juriſdiction was lodged in the former; but, as the 
* latter was the ſtronger body, this ſuperior force often excited 
© them to withdraw to Mount Awventine, in defence of their 


.___"'& [jherties: The conſtant effect of which ſeceſſion was, that 


e the power of the Patricians was diminiſhed, and the rights 
„and privileges of the people augmented. But what contri- 
* buted moſt to the ſecurity of their liberty was this, the 
« laws had their due force, and the power of the magiſtrate 


was ſubſervient to them. Nor was it then“ [during the 
perfect democracy ſettled by the Licinian laws] * affluence off 


fortune, or an arrogant paſſion for precedence, but the cha- 


1 pater of a fegular life and gallant exploits, that diſtin- 


* guiſhed the nobility from the commonalty :- Even men in 


% the loweſt ſtation, whether occupied in their farms at 


home, or ſerving in the wars, juſt provided with the ne- 


= ceſſary and decent ſupports of life, were amply ſatisſied 


* themſelves, and gave ample ſatisfaction to the State. But 
ce when, being thruſt out of poſſeſſion of their lands by a gra- 


* dual uſurpation, they through indigence and idleneſs (ha- 


ic ving nothing to do) could no longer have any fixed abodes, 


*© then they began to covet the wealth of other men, and 
to put their own liberty and the Commonwealth to ſale. 
«« Thas fell, by degrees, the ancient power of the Roman people, 

4 ho had before been Lords of the world, and given laws 


« to all nations; and they „ «who jointly exerciſed ſovereign 
& authority, have, each ina e Ieparate) » fold ger Are 
er zo flavery and Bondage. 

% Now a multitude, thus di pose, not only corrapt and — 
te degenerate, in their manners, but alſo, by their different 
* courſes and purſuits, ſo alienated from each other, as to 
*« be incapable of any coalition and unanimity, are, I appre- 


hend, very ilt qualified to aſſume the government of the 


„ Commonwealth. But, if the number of citizens be aug- 


e mented, ſuch a regulation would rouſe up a general ardour 


iin ſupport of the common liberty; for then one part of the 
| 0 oe | „„ nw 
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50 ple will be animated to preſerve the liberty they are admit- 

ted to; and the other to ſhake off the yoke of ſlavery, 

* which has hitherto diſgraced them. Theſe new enfran- 

4 chiſed citizens, joined to ſome of the old ones, ſhould, 

«« think, be ſettled in our colonies ;. by which means we 

* ſhall not only be furniſhed wich greater ſupplies for re- 

70 cruiting our armies, but the people, being then employed N 

% in uſeful occupations, will no longer diſturb and embroil 

« the State.” [We have ſeen above, that this was one of 

the meaſures taken by Caſar for the better ſettlement of the 

State,] 1 am not inſenſible, that, when ,ypu attempt the 


Y 


1 execution of this ſcheme, you will expoſe yourſelf to the 


fury and ſevere reſentments of the nobility ; who will im- =_ 
© mediately take fire, grow angry, and exclaim, that the KB 
very foundation of the conſtitution is undermined, that | 
| © the ancient citizens are robbed of their privileges, and 
4 reduced to a ſtate of ſlavery, and this free Republic con- 
4 verted into a regal government, when any fingle perſon 
_ .«< affſumes an arbitrary power of augmenting the number of 1 
1 citizens. 1 confeſs, indeed, it is my ſettled opinion, that 5 i 
+ «whoever: attempts to render himſelf popular, at the ex- | 
« pence of the Commonwealth, is guilty of a crime, the : i} 
« grievous effects of which will fall on his own head: pet. 
Lo at the ſame time, I vill venture to ſay, He who has not reſo- | | 
« ]ution enough to undertake ſuch defigns, as are at ouct binefitial | 
< to the public, as well as his own private intereſts, is juſtly 
ae chargeable with the imputation of ihdolence and pufillanimity. | 
% When M. Livius Druſus was Tribune of the people, it was 
his fixed purpoſe and reſolution to exert his utmoſt en- 
« deavours in favour of the nobility ;' 3 nor did he, at firſt, ever 
« enter upon any meaſures without their conſent and au- 
„ thority, And yet thoſe Jon of faction, ever influenced by a 
a the maxims of treachery and falſhood, rather than fidelity 
and honour, no ſooner conſidered what a number of men, 
% ſhould Druſus ſucceed, would owe the mighty obligation to 
one ſingle perſon; and, as it is reaſonable to imagine, 
< when each reflected on his own baſe and perfidious heart, 
* conceived, that Druſur would act in the ſame manner they 
were conſcious they themſelves ſhould act in the ſame fitu- 
ation; apprehending therefore, that his profeſſions of 
. IO” {ingular regard for cheir intereſt was only a 
ito 
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|} : . raiſe, himſelf to ſovereignty, they oppoſed: him with the 


d utmoſt vigour, and fruſtrated all his deſigns in their favour. 
. Theſe obſervations will engage you to fortify yourſelf with 
6 the greateſt attention and ce et :e with _ oy ſup- 
TT, port yon can poſſibly procure. | 
To ſubdue a fair and open enemy is, to we . and 
gallant man, no mighty difficulty ; But, in contriving or 
< in avoiding ſecret ſtratagems and latent perils, generous and 
« noble ſouls are by no means adroit and expert. For your 
« better ſecurity therefore, when you have augmented the 
a number of citizens, as the power of the people will be re- 
4 ſtored, et it be your principal, concern to. cultivate good man- 
4% gerd, and, by a firm coalition; unite the old and new citizens, 
Hut the greateſt ſervice you can poſſibly do to your coun- 
10 try, to your fellow citizens, to yourſelf, and your poſterity, 
« is to extinguiſb that extravagant paſſion for riches, which is 


45 ſo prevalent amongſt us; or, at leaſt, give /uch a check to it 


& as the circumſtances of the times awill permit. And, unleſs this 
* be done, neither in the city nor in the camp, neither in 
« the adminiſtration of public or private affairs, can any 
<« due order, any regular cecohomy, be expected. For, where 


5 the love of money once prevails, it proves always too 


T powerful for diſcipline, and ſuppreſſes all good diſpoſitions; 


4 nor is the firmeſt mind able to reſiſt its efforts; but, 


4 ſooner or later, falls a victim to this paſſion. Numerous 


A are the inſtances that occur in hiſtory, what Princes, what 


« States and Nations, have intirely owed, to the oppreflive 
e weight of their opulence, the loſs of thoſe mighty empires, 
<© which have been the glorious acquiſitions of virtuous pover- 
« ty. Nor is it at all ſurpriſing : For when an upright man 
* beholds one of leſs merit, more careſſed and eſteemed, up- 
4% on no other recommendation but a ſuperior fortune; at 
< firſt; it has no other effect than to raiſe his indignation, and 
10 ſtagger him with perplexities ; But, when he has ſtill eve- 
40 ry day freſh experience that pomp and ſplendor triumph 
% over genuine glory and honour ; wealth and opulence over 
40 worth and merit; his mind is at laſt alienated; he deſerts 
« the cauſe of virtue, and flies to the tents of neee 
* It is doubtleſs the love of glory that ſtimulates and ſupports 
* indufry : Stripped of that attracting charm, virtue in herſelf | 
G: en ty men with a wk - forbidding aſpect, and under 


4 15 a "RY | 
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& a very unamiable form. In hon; Ubere der riches are in 
85 high eſteem, there all worthy accompliſhments, there ho- 5 

C nour and probity, modeſty and chaſtity, muſt loſe all their re- 
1 gard, become negleQed and deſpiſed.” For, in the purſuit 

. of virtue, men are confined to one road only; a road too ſur- 
4 rounded with perils and difficulties: But, in queſt of riches, 
4 great is the latitude they take, and every one puſhes for- 
ward what way he pleaſes; and by any means, honourable 


2 or diſhonodrable, ſtrives to obtain his end. Above all things, 


<< therefore, you muſt determine to cruſh this prevailing pow- 
40 er of gold. ; And I am perſuaded, that no one hereafter 
« will judge a man more or leſs qualified for judicial offices, 
_ « or the adminiſtration of: the Commonwealth, if you put 
c election of Conſuls and Prætors upon ſuch a footing, that 
« the real worth and merit, and not wealth and riches, mult. 
* of neceſſity prevail in the choice.” {We have ſeen alſo that 
Caſar had N u much at heart as the execution of his 
ſamptuary laws. ] 5 5 | 
. to the appointment of Rs it will be the ale | 
and moſt convenient method to inveſt that power i in the 
<« people. If you confine it to a few, you approach too. 
4 near a regal government! If you ſuffer the elections to be 
« carried by bribery, that were baſe and diſhonourable. lt 
„is my opinion, therefore, hat all H the firſt claſs of the people | 
« ſhould be intitled to the privilege of flanding candidates for ju- 
44 e offices; but I think it adviſeable that their number 
© ſhould be augmented. It is well known that neither the 
69; Nara? of Rhodes, not any other free State, were ever diſſa- 
« tisfied with the judgments of their courts, Where rich or 
poor, juſt as it fell out, were promiſcuouſly joined together 
e in all conſultations, even of the greateſt, as well as the 
*« ſmalleſt importance. But, as to the election of magiſtrates, 
the law enacted by C. Gracchus, when Tribune of the peo- 
4 ple, is by no means to be deſpiſed: 7 hat, out of the five 
 & elafſes, promiſcuouſſy, thoſe centuries who avere to give their 
* ſuffpages ſhould be choſen by bit. When the people are thus 
reduced to an equality, and ſuperiority of fortune no lon- 
«ger gives ſuperior claim to dignity and honour, the only con- 
< tention, that can then remain, will be, who ſhall ſurpaſs 
each other in virtue and merit. Theſe remedies, which I 
4 82 * will, I — prove a very eaſy and 
| 60 effec⸗ 


ha, 
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t eſſectual cure for the evils. attending riches.” For ww 
4 miration, or deſire of any objects, ariſes from the uſe and 
«« advantage we propoſe from them; it is from the hopes of 


gain that men are prompted to iniquitous courſes : Take 
cc away that incitement, and you will find no man alive will be 
"08 3 a villain, when a villain can be no longer a gain! 
* er, But, whilſt the temptation to riches remains, avarice, 


* like a ſavage beaſt of the deſart, is unſufferably outrageous 
* and cruel: Which way ſever ſhe flies, ſhe lays waſte whole 


<« towns and countries; confounds all things, human and 
t divine, without diſtinction: Nor walls nor armies are able 


4 to obſtruct her imperious violence ;' ſhe falls upon all in 
tc her way, robs all ſhe meets, robs them of their reputati- 


son, their chaſtity, their children, parents, and country : 
« All become the prey vf this univerſal plunderer. And yet 


< there is a remedy for this mighty evil: Take away all 5 


t eſteem. and honour, from riches, and virtue will inſtantly 
* tecover her vigour, and be able to triumph over * rage of 
* this devouring peſtilence. 


But, though all men, whether. friends or enemies, FR | 


low this to be true, yet, ſuch is the factious ſpirit of the 
e nobility, that you muſt expect violent oppoſition from that 
quarter. This is the grand obſtruction you will meet with z 
* if you can remove that, by guarding yourſelf againſt their 


c dark deceit and baſe ſtratagems, all the reſt of your way 
0 will he ſmooth and eaſy. Baſe ſtratagems I may juſtly call 


te them, for, were they influenced by any virtuous principle, it 
10 would prompt them rather to emulate than envy the wor- 
« thy. But as floth and indolence, and dulneſs and invinci- 


40 ble Rupidity, preſs heavy upon them, the only efforts they 


e can make are clamorous complaints. and invidious re- 
cc proaches againſt that high renown, which they look up- 
c on as a. tacit reflection on their own infamous reputations- 
* But what neceſlity is there to ſay any more about them > 


cc You want not to be informed of their characters. Vou are 
c no ſtranger to M. Bibulus, the man who, by irreſiſtibls 


ee courage and great abilities, forced his way to the conſular 


4e dignity ! Yes—You muſt doubtleſs be ſenſible of this, be- 


« cauſe you know him to be à creature ſcarce endowed with 

the faculty of ſpeech ; who has, indeed, a heart diſpoſed 

** to any ä but not a head to contrive and execute it l 
| | What 


« What is there to be apprehended from ſuch a man as this, 


« a man to whom the very conſulſhip, the higheſt office in tb 
0 State, was the higheſt diſgrace, And, as to L. Domitius, what 

0 magnanimity can there be in him, when every part of his 
4 body is defiled with ſome. foul vice, ſome deteſtable crime 


10 or other; his tongue with falſhood and lyes, his hands with 
« blood, his feet with ignominious flight; and his pollutions, 


.in other reſpects, are fo abominably ſhameful, that even 
4 ee the bare mention of them would be an unpardonable inde- 


* cency ? Cato is rhe only. man amongſ them who has any fort 


| e The dexterity of his parts, his elbquenge, his 


- « artifice and penetration, are no contemptible qualifica- 


4 tions: But they are no other than what may be acquired by | 
0 Grecian diſcipline. The nobler qualifications, fortitude, 
« vigilance, and unwearied | induſtry, are not to be learn- 


ed from the Greeks. For can a people, who had neither 


_ « vigour nor {pirit to defend the liberty of their own country, 


& be qualified to inſtruct others in thoſe arts and accompliſh- 
« ments, that are neceſſary for the ſupport of empire? 4s 10 


erte reſt of the faction, they are a ſet of noblemen ſo utterly 
. inſignificant, ſo. exceſſively dull and ſenſeleſs, that, like 
* ſtupid ſtatues, their names and titles are their only orna- 


«© ments. As for L. Paſtbumius and Fawonius, they appear to 


< me not unlike the additional lading, which is taken into 
sa large ſhip, above the ordinary burden: If ſhe arrives. 


* ſafe. at her port, it may be of uſe; but had the mariners 


* met with tempeſtuous weather, thoſe goods would have been 


« firſt thrown over-board, as they were of the leaſt value.“ 


[What Salluf ſays here of the nahes agrees very well with tlie 
Character Cicero gives, in his letters to Atticus, of the Honef 
or the Fi/ſbpondmen; but the picture he draws of Cavs is ver 


unlike that which he has given us of the ſame man in his hiſ- 


tory of Cataline's conſpiracy, There Cato is put upon au eiii | 
 avith CæsAR in, noble birth, eloquence, greatneſs of Jpivit aud 


glory And ſimplicity of life, regular conduct, ani invinetble ftiree?- 


meſs, are mentioned as his acknowledged virtues, He contended nor, 


it is ſaid, in wealth with the wealthy, nor with tht Factions 


in practices of faction; but in bravery he yielded nut to the-moft 
courageous ; nor in temperance to the moſt reſerved ; not in Purity 5 
morals to the moſt innocent . He aimed not fo much to appear, 
ene virtuous man; * ge: be url renown ile more 


# 
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oF follvwed bim.  Salluft, when he wrote the r of Gaz 
yaline, had not, probably, been exaſperated by perſecutions, 
or had retired from all \public” buſineſs, and was perfectly 
ut his eaſe: Whereas, in this epiſtle, his language is that of 


a lately provoked enemy. Cicero ad Att. vii. 15, ſpeaks 
of Favonius and Poſthumius, as vain weak men, r money 


only in their own conceit: Uni Fawonio leges ab illo nobis im- "MN | 
L” pon non placebat'; ſed is haud auditus in concilio.—Poſthu- = 


minus autem, de qus nominatim Senatus decrevit, ut Alatim in 87. 
ciliam iret, Fuffanoque fuccederet, negat /e fine Catone iturwn © 
Et ſauam in Senatu operam audoritatemgue magni eftimat. This 
TFeſdbumius is probably the ſame man whom Cicero mentions, 
in another letter to Atticus, ix. 2. as having joined Cæſar hs” 


fore Pompey left Italy And this circumſtance ſeems to prove - 


chat this epiſtle of Salli was written upon the rupture be- 


4 5 
5 
1 bets 


teen Cæſar and Fur. dal ee the n maſter | 


of Brundufrum.] CE 


„ Having thus of you my judgment concerning * . ü 
1 flitution of the: plebrian power, and the reformation of their 

a manners 3 I will now point out to you the ſteps which is " 
44 Will be adviſeable to take, ait regard to the Senate. 


No ſooner was my age and reaſon ripe for application, 
46 1 I turned my thoughts to literature, rather than the 
Ks . of arms and riding: And, as nature had given me 


greater ſtrength of mind than body, I choſe to inure the 


1 en able and vigorous part to labour and fatigue; and, 
in the Purſuit of this courſe, the obſervations I have 


« made, in my. conſtant application to ſtudy, and the i in- 
c formations of men, as well as books, have thoroughly. con - : 
2 vinced me that all empires and ſtates in the world have 


«©, proſpered and flouriſned, as long as they purſued wiſe and 
«« wholſome counſels: But, when partiality, fear, and vo- 


<< luptuouſneſs corrupted thoſe counſels, their rength ſoon 


« began to decline: Then 8 * their eee and, at 
« laſt, their liberty, 


f 


4 in any State, is ever found to be moſt concerned for its 
« ſecurity and prgſervation. As to others, they have but 


one motive to engage their attention, their liberty. But 


& N man by vi virtue 18 * has riches, 


; fame, 


7 


I confeſs it is my ſettled dpinions; has dat is 5 
i in an eminent ſtation, and has a greater ſhare of property | 
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. ſame, and dignity, has thoſe additional incitements. 
« And — whenever he ſees any dangers threatening 


— 


«6. the State, the apprehenſion alarms: his mind, rouſes all his 


| „ thoughts and cares, and excites. his utmoſt pains and la- 
* bour; his liberty, his glory, his property are at flake, and 
«© he will defend them. His vigilance is ſeen in all places, his 
s activity in every quarter: For, the more flouriſhing his cir- 
K cumſtances are, when the conſtitution is ſecure, the more 
, anxious, the more reſolute and vigarous, will be his endea- 
<< yours, when he apprehends it to be in danger. Theſe 
« conſiderations convince me, that, in a conſtitution, . Where 
<< the people are to put in execution the determinations. o 
< the Senate, as the body does the dictates of the mind, pru- 
„ dence and policy are indiſpenſable qualifications in the Fa- 
<« thers ; ſagacity and penetration talents unneceſſary in the 
People. Our anceſtors, though oppreſſed with grievous 


« wars, held out with -unwearied induſtry, aſter infinite loſ- 


„ ſes, and when their money was exhauſſed. Such was their 
„ magnanimity, that neither the formidable ſtrength of their 
enemies, nor the emptineſs of their treaſury, nor any un- 

„ proſperous events could ſubdue- their invincible ſpirit. 

4 The acquiſitions they made by virtue they did not part 
nn ie with but with life: And they owed their ſueceſs, not ſo 
. «© much to their courage in the field, as to the wiſdom, the 


© boldneſs, and the conſtancy of their counſels. F or, in 


4 thoſe happy days, all the members of the Commonwealth, 


10 firmly cemented together, acted as one man; had no other 


_ « views but her welfare; ente ed into no eabals but againſt 


te the public enemy; and every individual exerted his abili - 
ce ties both of mind and body, not to aggrandiſe himſelf, but 


< his country. Far different are the practices which prevail in 
« this age; for now a ſet of noblemen, enervated with indo - 
_ * lence and ſloth, who never faced an. enemy: in battle; un- 
'* experiened i in war, unacquainted with military toils. and 


* hardſhips, trained up to faction only within the walls of 


4 the city; ; arrogantly uſurp ſovereign authority over all the 
nations upon earth: Whilſt the F athers, whoſe ſalutary coun- 
s ſels have hitherto preſerved the State in all her difficulties, 


«© are driven, like the waves of the fea, this way or that, £6 
% arbitrary impulſe ; one day enact laws, the next repeal therg, . 
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eme to eſtimare public ere E 
But if now, in your . 
ben ſome ſicrut neee bite ene, then would 
- © the exorbitant power ſome of the nobility poſſeſs foon be 
* diminiſhed, and the Commonwealth would riſe again and 
« proſper. But, though an attempt to bring the intereſt and 
4 inſluenee of the whole body upon a level may be thought 
I {mpraQtcable, ſinee ſome of them made their entranoe into 
the world upon the bottom of anticipated honours and dig- 
< nity, and a numerous train of clients; whereas the gene- 
_ << ality of others, Senators, not by deſcent but creation, can- 
* not have, in all reſpects, equal influence and advantages: 
* Yet they ſhould, at laaſt, br fraud from any reſtraint of ave or 
 * terror in giving thtir ſuffrages. When every one can thus 
Act, as it were, in obſcurity, then the: dread of any man's | 
_ © arrogant power will no longer force him to comply with 
© © meaſures prejudicial to his own intereſt and liberty. Li- 
* berty is a jewel of high eſtimation; the worthy and the un- 
_ * worthy, the coward and the brave, equally love and admire 
it. But, admired as it is, we often ſee men, alarmed: by 
< the dread of ſuperior ſtrength, tamely give up that inefti- 
mable treaſure to the demands of a public robber. Weak 
and infatuated man! Hberty or bondage is the ſubject of 
E contention; and, whilſt the victory is yet uncertain, they 
| bee the jgnominions yoke; ner degree x egg 
befallen them, had cheir reſiſtance been unſucceſsful, 
Tuo expedieuti, therefore, I would propoſe e the : 


"4 ſenatorial power; fir /t to augment their-number ; and then to 


4 make is a rule, that tach Pall give bis ſuffrage by tablets. 

By the one, every man, being ſcreened under the protec- 

tion of a veil, will not be intimidated from acting accord- + 
ing to the dictates of his own mind. By the other, the ad- 

_ * ditional numbers will be an additional ſerviee and ſecurity 
to the State. For ſuch it our preſent fituation, that our publip 
« deliberations are very ill attended. Some few are engaged in 
judicial offices ; ſome are taken up with domeſtic concerns oz 
_ * the ſervice of their friends; but the more general cauſe of 

<<. their abſence is, not fo much any other avocation, as the 


3 e lofty Ce,” who have 


« nobllizy, wah: a fow of the . 3 whom ., 
they have taken in as a farther ſupport to the faction, cen- 
© (are, approve, and decree, by their own abſolute. autho» 
* rityz and att, in every inſtance, juſt as their own arbitrary 
** will inelines them. But, / you augment the number of be- 
it aaters, and oblige ther to give their ſuffrages by tablets, then 
would thoſe haughty rulers ſoon. abate their arrogance, when 
& they found they-muſt ſubmit to the determination of thoſe 
22 men, rann . ſuch e, 
. When yon haye e e you mays 
Fee aſt me, what number it is adviſeable to add to the 
L ſenatarial order; and in what manner, and for what pur- 
_ ** paſes, I would adxiſe the diſtribution. of them into their ſe- 
s veral parts and. diſtin offices: And, as I have propoſed the 
* committing the judicial proceedings to the firſt claſs of the 
te people, in what form they ſhould be diſtributed, and what 
4% ſhall be the number of each different diviſion ? It would 


| not be difficult to draw up a particular plan ; bus I thought 


4 it adviſeable, firſt, to propoſe a general ſcheme, and to have 
7 your approbation of that, before I proceeded farther. II 


8 you think my expedients juſt and true in general, you will 


ind the reſt very eaſy and obvious. I will not deny, than 
I have a ſtrong ambition to ſee the juſtneſs and propriety. of 
1 theſe regulations confirmed by their happy conſequences: 
1. For, from yaur ſucceſs. and proſperity, I ſhall expect to 
« detive ſurne ſhare of glory and reputation to myſelf. But 
n yet far greater is my deſire, much more ardent my paſſion, 
, f ſes the Cammonavealth reftored, whatever expedients are 
: < uſed, with as much expedition as it can poſſibly be effected 
Liberty is a happineſs I prefer infinitely, above the higheſt 
, acquiſitions: of fame and glory: And let me intreat, let 
| 1 me beſeech and exbort you, now that you have raiſed your 
2 ſelf to the higheſt military renown, and gloriouſly triumph- 
ee ed dver the warlike nation of the Gauls, not to ſuffer the 
% mighty Rowan. empire, hitherto invincible, to periſh and 
L decay; or. be. diſſolved by civil wars or inveterate-diſcord. 
t Should ſach a calamity happen through your fault, be aſ⸗ 
0 « ſured, Cz/ar, that, neither day nor night, will you be free 
* — remanſe ; the ſenſe of ſuch a cor; ,oding guile 


Hb2 owl 
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il ever diharb your teſt, and yoor ned mind will be 
e inceſſantly racked with madneſs and deſpair.” For I look 


it upon it as an inconteſtable truth, that the Deity conſtantly 


. inſpecis the actions of all . ba race; nor will the vir- 
* tues or vices of any one 'paſs unregarded; but, agreeably 
to the gifferent nature of them, they will be followed by a 
_ «© different retrĩibution. Theſe may not, indeed, be the im- 
e mediate- effects, but they are the conſtant expectation of 

ee ariſing from the conſeiouſneſs of his actions. 

Imagine now that the Genius of Rome, attended by your 


c“ anceſtors, were to accoſt you at this important criſis : Vou 


#* would hear them delivering their ſentiments in the follow- 


2 ing ſtrain : Remember, CAR, that it is from us you derive 


aur defeent, from a race of virtuous and valiant heroes. Mie 


«©: pave thee exiftente in this flouriſhing citv, to be the ſupport of 


1 gur dignity, a flrength to our eftabliſhment, and à terror to our 
A adverſaries. And, when from us you rucejved your life, you 
received, with it, all the acquifitions,” which were the Fruits 
« of our infinite toils and perils, à country the moſt powerful and. 
it Evren ve, 4 place and family. the moſt llluſtriout in that coun” 
en ey; to all aubich, vue toof care ro add many excellent accom- 
e plibments, joined to an affiuent fortune, acquired with honour ; 
«in fort, all the felicities that adorn a fettled peace, all the re- 
6. avards that crown a ſucceſiful war.” Think not that, in return 
* for theſe ' extenſive obligations, we require from'thee any under- 
. taling inconſiſtent with virtue and probity, Ne=ewhat ave e- 
ed at thy hands 18 THE RESTORATION OF-FALLING LI- 
«prrTY. Accompliſh Tis, and every corner of the univerſe 
will inſtantly be filled with the applauſe of fuch a wirtuous 
_ ©. atehievement. | What ! though you have already given many 
«7lluftrious proofi of great abilities, both 'in Jour e and . 


4 litary capacity, yet in this, CæsAR, thou art not 


©* there are many brave, magnanimous ſpirits, awho — | 
te the fame degree of glory. But, if you would ſurpaſt"all 

« others, ariſe now and refeur, from the brink of ruin,. this moſt 
 *©renoaoned, this mighty Empire. Then," indeed, <wilt thou riſe 


Ve matchleſs greatneſs, and ſhine in unrivalled luftre ! But 
1% Hould a different fate attend this State, ſhould it periſb through 


<©2be malignity of the diftemper that afflidts It; who ſees not that 


e univerſal wars, d:ſolation, and ſlaughter «vill atiend her full? 
wad | ts W 
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e to us and to your country aſſert the liberty of the Com- 
© monawealth, and ſave the ſinking State: Then wvill ſucrteding 


© ages view thee exalted. above all the human race, and, even 


<< after death, - with, fingular felicity, gathering freſh laurels of © 


4 praife... For it ſometimes happens that: the. clouds of adverſe 
* fortune caſ a ſpade on living. grandeur, and oftentimes the 


Hall. of envy check its growth. But, when the hero yields to 


* fate, malite and detration expiring. with him, his merit be- 

© comes more and more nen and r . 4 9 
9 Fame and glory. 

Thus, Cæſar, I have dead you with a brief a of 

4. ack reguliiods as, I apprehend, wil 0 

* the public good, and your own intereſt. But, whatever 


<« ſcheme you think proper to purſue, I beſeech the immor- 
e tal gods that it may have a proſperous event, and that both 


you and your country Net _ „ nn. 
ut Ne reer e 
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« kingdoms and empires, and whatever other objects men 


« eagerly purſue, were only the gifts of fortune ; ſince they 


i were often capriciouſly beſtowed upon the . g, and 
c never enjoyed by any, without a ſenſible diminution and de- 
45 eay . Bat experience has convinced us that Apius the poet 
Ro was not miſtaken when he ſaid, that every man is the archi- 
« fe of his own fortune, In you, eſpecially, Cæſur, i is this 
Iz « maxim verified ; in you, who have. ſo far ſurpaſſed all © 
« others, that ſooner were men wearied in celebratin g your 


60 glorious actions, than you in performing them. But, till, 
«25 in the finiſhed works of architecture, ſo in the acquiſi- 
« tions of heroic virtue, the utmoſt attention is required; if 
40 they are neglected, their heauty will ſoon be impaired ; or, 


for want of care to ſupport them, the nobleſt ſtructures ma 
"4 fall to ruin. For it is not without reluQance that any 
ee man ſubmits to the ſovereign authority. of another; and, 


« ' however Juſt and Fes he 77 be 1 in the exerciſe of ſuch, 
As of Ma — 
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power, ſtill we are apt to „ 
, preffion from him whoſe ſituation enables him to oppreſt 
« when! he pleaſes.” Nor are ſuch apprehenſions without foun- 
4% dation; for thoſe who get the reins of government into their 
« hands are, in their conduct, generally influenced by an ab- 
„ ſurd maxim, that, the more baje and degenerate thi people are, 


2 2 


4 the mare ſecure it the power of the Sovervign. But far diſſe. 
ſelf are virtuous and brave, who e ag 8 0 2 2 | 
I expedient to make the people ſo, who are to — 


them. For be aver of men are ae fad anft a 


7 ener denne 


government. 

Indeed, when I conſider, that rene Wann | 
er, in the courſe of the war, has been more gentle than that 
of others in the times of peace; when I ſee your victorious 
« troops demanding the gratification of plundering the con- 
« quered; and when I confider, that the conquered are your 
*< fellow-citizens ; I muſt confeſs that theſe difficulties, which 
«© you have to encounter in ſettling-your conqueſts are 


* than any, before you, have met with. But out of theſe 


« difficulties you mult reſolve io extricate yourſelf, and ſettle 


the Commonwealth upon a firm eſtabliſhment for the fu. 


ture; an undertaking to be effected, not ſo much by the 
4 forte of arms, or by triumphs over enemies, as by a me- 
© tho# much mere noble as well as difficult; by the whol- 
« ſome inſtitutions of Jaws, and the ſanctions of diſcipline and 
« peace; An affair, therefore, of ſuch high importance, calls 
«« upon all, not only thoſe of eminent abilities, but alſo thoſo 
a who are lefs diſtinguiſhed, to communicate their ſentiments, 
and offer the beſt advice in their power: For it is my opi- 


ue Ne that the future bappingli er Ries of Rome entirely de- 
* ptnds pen the methods you take in ſertling your vihories. 


' <5 Phat this great end may be more eaſily and effectually 20. 5 


„ compliſhed, 1 beg your attention to a few Sings,” which 


* occur to my thoughts upon this occaſion. 
| © *©You have been engaged, Muftrious General, ip a war 
4 againſt an eminent ad νν a man of imminſe Cobb and 


e Boundleſs ambition ; But more di inguijhed by his fortune than 
«any pradence and fagacity in his candu&. Amongſt his ad- 


3 * herents, Some feu followed his arms, whoſe enmity to you 
me "has vo er her — than the injuſtice they had done you : 


3 Fn « Othert 
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done, were drawn to his party by the tye of affinity, or ld 

. perſonal obligation. Not one of them had any ſhare in bis pow- 
5 ec er; ſor,icould he have ſubmitted to a participation of dominion, 

ebe aubal⸗ avorld would not have felt the ſhack of a devouring 
ee aur. Te reſt of his party, che vaſt multitudes of the common 
* people, that aue in his camp, were drawn thither, not ſo 
<< much by their cauð judgment, 4s by the prevailing example of 


T, . 
3 
- 
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** others, dubem they looked upon as, more diſcerning than them. 


e Alen. The evidence of theſe truths we have already ſeen 
| in the courſe of this. hiſtory.] “ In this juncture, a ſet of 
& wretches, whoſe infamous luxury had left nothing unpol- 


© Juted, encouraged by malicious reports, with the hopes of 


4 ſeizing the Commonwealth, came over to your camp; and 


there, without any reſerve, threatened death and rapine, 


| and all the miſeries of unreſtrained lioentiouſneſs, to thoſe 
hd engaged i in neither party. But many of them, when 


| e they found you would neither cancel their debts, nor ſuffer 
your fellow-citizens to be treated as public enemies, with- 


|  « drew from! your camp. Some few of them, indeed, flill re- 
* mained, imagining they ſhould-enjoy greater eaſe and ſe- 
e the city : So terrible an 
i apprehenſion had they of the power and rage of creditors. 
. «It is alinoſt-incredible what numbers, and what men of 
1 * high rank and dili&tion want over to Pom alſo upon the 
i very ſame motives; and, during the whole courſe of the 
1 5 was; athered to him, as a ſacred and inviolable ſanctuary 
5 ® to people under ſuch diſfculties and diſtreſſes. | 
* Now, as the ſucceſs of your, arms has made you the ar- 


- war and peace; that you may put ſuch an end to 


ee the one, as may be a demonſtration of your to your 
4 fellow-citizens, and make the other as honoura le and laſt- 
- ing as poſſible;z conſider well what are the moſt adviſeable 
eps for the regulation of your own conduct; ſince it is on 
«© only that this affair intirely depends. It is my opinion, 
< hat the rigid exerciſe of power-jends rather to render it 
. yexatious and uneaſy, than firm. and. laſting ; nor is it poſ- 
I ſible for auy man to make himſelf an object of dread to the 
* many, but, at the ſame time, a reciprocal dread of the ma- 
«© ny maſt recoil upon himſelf. And to be in ſuch a fitua- 
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5 Ades perilous: For, to whatever quarter you berake 
8 yourſelf, no ſecurity is to be found, ſurrounded as you are 
+ with continual dangers, and alarmed with terrible appre- 
e henhens Very different is the ſituation of thoſe, whoſe 

* power is tempered with mildneſs, and moderated by 
« humanity and benevolence ! Every thing around them ap- 
„ pears fair, flouriſhing, and happy; and the very enemies 
| 4 of the nation ſhew them more favour and eſteem than 
= 2 * thoſe of a contrary character meet with from their own ci- 
=. +, © tizens, And can any one ſay that J am prompted to give 
| _ « this advice by à partial regard to the-corquered party, of 
| a ſiniſter view to detract from the glory of your triumphs? 
No doubt I deſerve this cenſure, for declaring that ſuch 
| treatment as foreign nations, nations naturally our foes, 
have met with from us, and our anceſtors, ought not to be 
-* denied to our fellow-citizens, and that we Romans ſhould 
« not, like ſavage barbarians, _ en os * 
« blood and ſlaughter.” ©, 
| OE, „Have they then forgot the reprouches they lately caſt up- 
don Pompey, and upon Ss cruel uſe of victory? How 
= Dominus, Carbo, and Brutur, with ſeveral "others, were 
lain; that they fell not, when under arms in the field; 
not in the Nei of battle, by the common calamity of war; 
«© but, after that was over, even when they were ſuppli- 
eating mercy, they were moſt inhumanly murdered. by 
* * Pompey. Have they forgot how the people of Name were, 
_ - © like ſo many cattle, butchered in the field of Mars? Bloody | 
« and inhuman has been the uſe other comguerors, before 
„ you, have made of their victories! Dreadful were the 
1 ſcenes of private ſlaughters, unexpected maſſacres, women 
4 flying into the boſoms of their children, and children into 
the boſoms of their parents, and, in all quarters, our habi- 
4 rations plandered and demoliſhed! The very men who 
_ *« acted this bloody part would now perſuade you to purſue 
the me menſures: As if the only motive of the war had 
been, whether yen or Pompey ſhould have an arbitrary power 
of opprefiing mankind'; as if you had not reſtored the 
'e Commonwealth, but ſeized it as a prey of your ſucceſsful 
«** arms; and as if the flower of our army, and the chojceſt 
* of our veteran troops, took up arms againſt brethren and 
1 ſome even againſt their own offspring, 7 


| "4 


'S 4 


= ited . that the moſt ee of men might, 
« from the calamities of others, procure means to indulge 

c their inſatiable appetites, or that their enormous lives might 

< reflect diſhonour on the worthy men engaged in the ſame 

4 cauſe, and fo ſtain the glory of their conqueſts. I venture 

e to ſpeak thus, becauſe T am perſuaded you are no ſtranger 
4 to the conduct of every individual amongſt them, and how r 
« far they obſerved the rules of moderation, even when the 
44 event of the war was uncertain; and how ſome of them gave 
4 ſuch a looſe to debauchery and licentious feſtivity, in the 
very field of battle, as men of their years could not have 
_ indulged themſelves in, without a blemiſh to ragte omg 

e tion, even in time of peace and tranquillity. 

| e e been, to e more of the diſpoſition of 
* As to the efabliſhing of peace, nw that'is 4 great 
point you and your friends have in view; conſider, in the 
4 firſt place, I beſeech you, the nature of the affair now un- 
*« der deliberation: For thus, by diſtinctly ſeparating the ar- 
r guments on both ſides, you will, of courſe, open a way to 
4 right meaſures. I own, when I refle& with myſelf; chat 
whatever had a beginning has naturally à determined pe- 
« riod, I am perſuaded, that, whenever the fatal deſtruction of 
«© Rome's empire approaches, it*can only happen when her 
41 citizens are harraſſed with inteſtine wars: In that critical 
| Wee when their ſtrength is worn out and their ſpirits 
l exhauſted, they will fall a prey to ſome foreign Prince or 
W But, were it poſſible to preſerve harmony amongſt | 
« qurſelves, the whole world, all the nations of the earth in 
<< confederacy,: would: not be able to diminiſh or ſhake-this 
mighty empire. - Therefore, to ſecure all the advantages of 
C unanimity, and to remove and prevent all the miſchiefs of 
8 and diviſions, is the great point that requires 
your perpetual attention. The beſt way to effect this is to 
| «1 ive-a check te the faſhionable vices of licentious pro- 

| — rapine; not by reinforcing thoſe obſolete 

2 which the depravity of the times has rendered con- 
„ ftemptible; but: by abliging every man to live within the 
„ of his fortune. For now a prevailing cuſtom has 
taught the Roman youth to lool upon it as a laudable and 
FR behaviour to ſquander away, 'not only heir cn. 
e but 
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9 no ſort of gratification v /hatſoe ver. This they 
call many conduct this, true greatneſs of ſoul; whilit mo- 
„„ << deſty-paſſes for ſtupidity s and moderation, as the quality of 
8 nn ahject, inactive ſpitit, Poſſeſied. with fuch notions, 
hen once engaged in a profligate courſe, they run on with 
6% nkeidled fury; and no ſooner. do their old ſupplies fail 
| em, but they fall with impetuous violence upon our al- 
| | lies, ſometimes upon our fellow-citizens, diſturb the order 
| and tranquillity of government, and, by any means whatſo- 
= 5 —— ee ome eee ee he 
1 | "rin eras b tho preſent Gtuaricn of cur Ab, 


$zZ | it ſeems to me abſolutely neceſſary to cruſh. the power of 
| {7 .* the uſurers, that every man may take upon him the ma- 
| e 6-nagement of his own affairs. To effect this, the only true 
if and natural method would be to oblige the magiſtrates, in 
e cheir judicial proceedings, to promote rather the intereſt 
ef che people in general, than to favour the narrow inten- 
Qi eſt of the creditors, and to eſtabliſh their glory and reputa- 
L ton upon their endeavgurs to add ſtrength to the Common - 
„ enlch, and not on ſuch meaſures as tend to diminiſh it. | 
an very fenfible what diſguſt the firſt advances in this 
| ' 4, geforriation will give, to thoſe eſpecially, who, after vic- | 
5 _ PULP latitude to their licentious in- 
53 nations, chan any firicter diſcöpline and reſtraints. Bur, 
if you e wer hw to ice of che Ove calth, 
_ han the looſe defires of 1 
outrageous intentions, and ſetilb both them and us, and all 0 
ur allles, in a firm ſtate of peare and tranquillity, But, 
i he youth" are-permitted to go on an their preſent pur- 
e fuits, then WI Ce exalted glory ſoon fall to the 
A groond; aud Rome itſelf will fall with Caſar. Give me 
„ lee to ad, that it is, with a-view of procuring peace, 
chat men of Enſe und underſtanding enter into war; and, 
under all che toils and hardfhips attending it, they are ſup- 
ported dy the proſpect of futur tranquillity. I this great 
dend be not eſſectually accompliſhed, . re 
| * whether you conquer, or are conquered ? | 
; e eee e 5 
e care and ä Fs 
; 44 bray = 
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50 pour and reſolution. For —— cat keal the 


« wounded State, or it will be inyain for any other to attemps 


_ * the cure. And what is that we now require at your hands? 
* You axe not called to bloody executions, to 'cruel and 
* rigototis proceedings; methods which would fooner x 


« pulate the State, than corrett its manners; but, only to give 


n check to the baſe practices and licenitious debauchery 


of the Roman youth. This, this only, is the true notion 


1 of clemency ; to prevent ſuch vices as deſerve the puniſh- 


*. ment of expulſion; to put a ſtop to extravagant follies, and 


the purfuits of falſe Dee bee gene rap, eg 
% harmony in the State. 
I muſt confeſs here, L am ſenſible, Wat Gs'greatinels of 


| «© this important undertaleing raiſes doubts and fears in other 


men; but to me it gives the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of ſueceſs: 


| For matters of ſmall moment are below the notice of ſo ex- 
ulla n genius. e e eue eker v. eee 


_ © the reward, if you accompliſh it! 
Now one grand point, which demands: your attention, 
is, that the People, whoſe minds are at preſentTorrapted, 
5 wich gifts of corn, and other public Iargeſſes, apply them- 
<< ſelves to their reſpective occupations.” Such an applica- 
tion woold divert their thoughts from giving any diſturb- 
«© ance to the government: The youth alſo ſhould be taught 
to turn their purfaits from riotous expenee, and the thirſt 


of riches, to u courſe of induſtry and the fiudy of virtue. 


And this great end you will accompliſh, by putting an ef- 
* fedual ſtop to the uſe which men now make of money, and 


ſtripping chat fruitful ſource of evils of che eſteem it has 


gained in the world. For, whenever I have examined by 
38 what ſteps illuſtrious heroes roſe to the height of renown, by | 


„what means any people enlarged their conqueſts, and to 
What cauſes the ruin of mighty Kingdoms and States was 
0 be aſcribed; in either caſe T always diſcovered the ſame 


„good or evil caufe, conſtantly producing the ſame good or 


4 evil effects: And that the ſucceſsful” were always fuch as 
held riches in contempt; the unſucceſsful” ſuch as coveted 


2 and admired them. Nor, indeed „is there any poſſible me- 


r chod to rife to glory and immortal fame, but by fabding the 


Ne Wo of riches and 2 pleaſures, — 
«to 
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- « to the exerciſe of the mind; 1 
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4 tifying the demands of unreaſonable: and corrupt incline. 
tions; but by inuring it to labour and patience, to whol- 


. 4 ome difgipline and valiant exploits, A man may raiſe a 


*« pompous palace in the town, or villa in the country; he | 
* may furniſh them with magnificent. hangings and ſtatues, 
10 ' with other expenſive ornaments, and thus make every 
« thing in them conſpicuous, but himſelf; yet, from the rich- 
* neſs of ſuch. decorations, he is ſo far from deriving any 


2 honour or glory, that he himſelf caſts a blemiſh upon their 
* luſtre. And, as ſor ſuch as are ſo, abandoned, that they paſs - 


< not a day without twice overcharging their ſtomachs, not 
45 * night without diſhonouring their bed with polluted em- 
<< braces; when once the mind, deſigned by nature to govern 


: 8 is chus become a ſlave to degenerate paſſions, 
in vain will they attempt to rouſe her up to exerciſe, when 


<. her vigour is decayed, and her faculties impaired. Men 
of this character, having neither ſpirit nor abilities, muſt 
« unavoidably confound and deſtroy themſelves and every 


 < ſcheme they engage in. Now: theſe and all other evils which 


«,aMiR the State, together with the high value and eſteem that 
is ſet upon riches, would be effectually cured, if neither the 
offices of magiſtracy, nor any other things, which are the 
« objecis of mens eager purſuits, can hereafter be obtained by 
the influence of money. Proper care ſhould, at the ſame time, 


le taken, that Italy and the provinces be put- in a more Jecure 
— © Fiuation; an affair which requires no great penetration to 


«6 accompliſh : The ſame remedy, will anſwer, where the evil 
is the ſame ; for there too, as well as in the city, the public 


 * ravagers have plundered and ſeized every thing they met 


with, forſaking their own habitations, and, in violation af 


all juſtice and equity, poſſefling thoſe of other people. It 


-< js no leſs neceſſary to put a ſtop to chat unjuſt ifable partiality, 
which has. hitherto: prevailed in our army, wwhere ſome. of 
the people, have been forced to bear the fatigue of avarfare far 
wy thirty. years, vob others have been entirely excuſed from the 
d Grwice... It is. likewiſe my opinion, that the corn, avbich 
6 bas. hitherto been a/ually the reward 'of the avorthleſ; and i inac- 


as tives; Q uli be Heut to gur municipal towns and colemier, and | 


.. *© tharg. difributed te. the 7 auben % return home after 


5 . ir dijcbar, & ft 8 ferwi hos aL 27 OR PEAT 
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« fore you ſuch i. nh; as appear to me moſt conducive 

85 to the good of the Commonwealth, as well as your own 
reputation and glory: And, I apprehend, it will not be im- 

proper for me to add a word or two in relation to this my 

* undertaking, Ther farce any man who does not be- 


< lieve himſelf furniſh&d with all the faculties that mak#up a 

<< true and diſtinguiſhing judgment; or, at leaſt, endeavours 
<« to make the world believe ſo: but, certainly, all men in 
4 general have ſo violent a propenſity to blaſt and condemn 


7 « the performances of others, that the faculties of ſpeech are .- 


too ſlow, to utter the quick ſuggeſtions of their hearts, 
That I have laid myſelf open to ſuch men is a conſidera- 


<< tion, that does not, in the leaſt, afflict me. Had I been io 
« lent on ſuch an occafion, I ſhould have been leſs able to 
e have borne the reflection. For, whether yon purſue the 


methods I have pointed out, or others occur, which may 


< be thought more adviſeable, fill I have given the beſt ad- 
vice I was capable of, and contributed my utmoſt aſſiſtance 


:  «« townrds the roghlation of the Commonwealth. 


have nothing more to do, but to follow you with my 
1 earneſt wiſhes, that whatever meaſures you purſue may be 


t attended with approbation, and __— ; with lucas by a 


1 


66 "Gs immortal __ ” "> 
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